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In  completing  the  First  Volume  of  bur  Journal  we 
trust  that  its  execution  will  be  found  to  have  equalled,  if 
not  exceeded,  the  design  with  which  we  announced  it  to 
the  Public. 

We  have  steadily  kept  in  view  an  early  report  •  of  all 
New  Patents,  and  a  detail  of  their  respective  principles 
and  properties,  divested  as  much  as  possible  of  that  tech- 
nical language  which  too  often  precludes  both  perspicuity 
and  common  sense. 

We  have  also  been  careful  to  supply  the  earliest  infor- 
mation relative  to  every  useful  Discovery  and  Invention 
in  Practical  Mechanics ;  as  well  as  such  other  novel  in- 
ventions as  are  applicable  to  the  arts,  manufactures  and 
agriculture;  and  also  to  the  sciences  generally,  which 
are  interesting. 

To  our  various  Correspondents  we  beg  to  return  our 
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best  acknowledgments,  and  to  assnre  tbem,  that  we  shall 
be  ever  ready  to  lay  their  favours  before  the  Public  in 
our  pages  with  every  possible  care,  not,  of  course, 
pledging  ourselves  for  the  diflferent  opinions  which  they 
may  think  proper  to  entertain  and  to  publish.  We  feel 
grateful  for  several  valuable  suggestions  which  either 
have  been,  or  will  be,  attended  to  as  we  proceed  with  the 
work.     .      .     .\:\.  ;•••:  . 

We  beg-to%tate*forHlie  hiforfnation  and  advantage  of 
Patentees,  thaj;  jvce  sj^all,  mliet  readily  attend  to  any  ex- 
planation or.;€ili\cidaf(oaa;*  pf :  their  patents,  with  which 
they  may  be  pleased  to  favor  us. 

By  pursuing  the  same  principles  which  have  hitherto 
actuated  the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  SdienceSy  and 
nmong  the  rest  that  of  a  rigid  impartiality,  and  free, 
although,  v^e  trust,  candid  censure  when  necessary,  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  continued  favour  of 
the  Public. 

THE  EDITOR. 

London,  Nov.  26,  1820. 
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To  John  Bogaerts,  for  an  Invention  of  a  Method  of 
raising  and  lowering  the   Water  of  Canal  Locks. 

J  HE  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  public  from  a 
ready  communication  with  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  is 
so  obvious  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  that  any  com- 
ment upon  its  utility  is  altogether  unnecessary  ;  and  as  the 
facility  as  well  as  economy,  of  conveying  cumbersome 
and  weighty  goods  by  means  of  inland  navigation  are  fully 
appreciated,  it  follows  that  every  invention  calculated  to 
aid  this  object,  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  community. 

Among  the  various  projects  for  preventing  the  loss  of 
water  in  passing  boats,  from  ohe  level  to  another,  through 
Canal  Locks,  that  described  in  the  specification  of  Mr. 
Bogaerts'  patent,  now  before  us,  appears  to  be  decidedly 
preferable.  ■.    -^    . 

The  great  and  desirable!  object  of  preventing  the  escape 
and  loss  of  water,  in  passing  boats  from  an  upper  to  a 
Jower  level,  and  vice  versd^  has  been  attempted  by  many 
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persons:  to  effect  which  purpose  wells  or  cisterns  of 
water  have  been  proposed,  communicating  with  the  lock. 
These  wells  or  cisterns  are  always  calculated  to  contain 
a  quantity  of  water  sufficient,  if  transferred,  to  fill  the  lock 
up  to  the  height  of  the  upper  level  of  the  canal ;  which 
water  is  to  be  forced  out  of  the  wells  or  cisterns  into  the 
lock  of  the  canal,  by  introducing  plungers  of  sufficient 
bulk  to  displace  it  from  the  cisterns. 

The  design  of  the  present  patent,  is  to  do  this  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  extremely  simple  in  its  nature,  and  more 
easily  worked  than  any  before  known. 

Plate  I. — Fig.  1,  is  a  section  of  a  pair  of  canal-locks, 
shewing  the  upper  and  lower  level  of  water.'  If  a  vessel  were 
passing  from  A,  the  upper  level,  towards  B,  the  lower  level, 
the  lock  C,  must  be  filled  with  water  up  to  the  dotted  line, 
even  with  the  water  of  the  upper  level.  The  gates  b  being 
shut^  and  the  gates  a  open,  the  vessel  is  then  brought 
into  the  lock  C,  and  after  closing  the  gates,  a,  the  water 
in  the  lock  is  allowed  to  subside,  down  to  the  level 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  canal ;  when  the  water  will 
stand  in  th^  lock  at  the  lower  line,  by  which  the  vessel 
is  enabled  to  proceed  upon  the  lower  level  onward.  This  is 
the  ordinary  operation  in  passing  boats  from  one  level  to 
another,  through  canal  locks ;  but  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  water  as  filled  the  lock  up  to  the  dotted  line,  which 
must  flow  away  and  escape. 

Fig.  2,  represents  a  section  of  the  apparatus,  as  propos- 
ed by  the  patentee,  in  which  are  seen  the  cisterns.  A  A, 
with  curved  sides,-  holding  water ;  and  the  double 
plunger  B  B,  with  corresponding  curved  sides,  mounted 
upon  a  knife-edged  fulcrum  C,  and  balanced  so  as  to 
oscillate  with  little  or  no  friction  ;  here  it  will  be  evident, 
that,  when  one  end  of -the  plunger  B,  is  depressed,  the 
water  in  that  cistern,  into  which  it  descends,  will  be  dis- 
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placed,  there  be iog  an  opeobg,  a,  at  the  bottom  of  tbecii- 
tern,  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  waler  to  pass  from 
theDce  into  the  luck  with  which  it  commuoicates. 

The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  the 
plunger,  in  whatever  position,  is  balanced  in  equilibrium, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

In  the  lower  parts  of  the  double  plunger  are  hollow  air- 
vessels,  b  I),  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  apparatus 
lighter ;  but  these  air-vessela  are  not  absolutely  essential 
to  its  operation,  as  the  plunger  may,  in  this  part,  be 
made  sobd  ;  the  simple  object  being  to  provide  a  space 
equal  to  that  of  the  water  to  be  displaced. 

The  upper  part  of  the  plunger  forms  a  vessel,  contain- 
ing water,  and  when  it  is  suspended  upon  the  fulcrum  C, 
and  properly  balanced,  the  water  in  this  vessel  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  sides  of  the  plunger,  the 
whole  apparatus  being  equipoised. 

Now,  to  make  either  of  the  ends  of  the  plunger  prepon- 
derate, as  shewn  at  Fig,  5  and  6,  will  require  but  the 
application  of  a  small  power  or  weight,  there  being  little 
more  to  overcome  than  the  friction  and  inertia  of  the 
water.  When  this  power  or  weight  is  applied  to  either  end 
of  the  plungers,  so  as  to  make  it  sink,  the  water  in  the 
vessel  B  B,  will  flow  towards  the  descending  end,  and 
the  accumulated  weight  of  water,  aided  by  the  small 
weight  or  power  applied  to  put  it  in  action,  will  cause 
the  plunger  to  descend  and  displace  the  water  from  one 
of  the  cisterns,  forcing  it  into  the  lock,  to  which  that 
cistern  is  connected,  through  a  channel  a,  (see  Fig.  3)  ; 
and  thus  the  water  in  the  lock  will  be  raised.  But  as 
the  buoyancy  of  the  air-vessel  at  the  one  end,  and  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  at  the  other,  are  to  lb* 
taken  into  the  account,  the  plunger  will  not  descend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern  without  some  iidditional  weight 
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or  power  beyond  that  above  described.  The  patentee 
has  therefore  placed  a  small  vessel  of  water  along  the 
top,  over  the  plunger,  lengthways,  which  he  calls  a  com- 
pensator, D,  to  act  as  a  lever,  in  which  the  water  naturally 
flows  to  the  descending  end,  and  gives  the  required 
additional  weight  to  overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the  air- 
vessel,  causing  the  plunger  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern,  and  thus  to  displace  the  water  it  contained, 
and  force  it  into  the  lock. 

The  water  in  the  lock  Z,  Fig.  3,  now  standing  at  its 
greatest  height,  or  up  to  the  higher  level  of  the  canal,  by 
the  descent  of  the  plunger  above  described,  in  order  that  a 
vessel  from  the  upper  level  may  proceed  to  the  lower 
level,  the  gates  X,  are  opened,  and  the  vessel  passed  into 
the  lock  Z  ;  the  gates  X,  are  then  closed,  and  the  weight 
or  power  which  had  been  put  upon  the  end  of  the  plunger, 
is  transferred  to  the  reverse  end,  when  the  depressed  end 
of  the  plunger  will  rise,  and  the  water  again  empty  itself 
from  the  lock  Z,  into  the  cistern,  causing  the  water  and 
the  vessel  in  the  look  to  descend. 

It  will  be  here  seen,  as  the  two  cisterns  do  not  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  that,  when  one  end  of  the  plunger 
descends  and  forces  the  water  out  of  one  cistern  into 
the  lock  connected  to  it,  the  other  end  of  the  plunger 
being  elevated,  will  enable  the  water  in  the  other  cistern 
to  rise,  and  consequently  draw  off  the  water  from  the 
other  lock,  Y,  down  to  the  lower  level ;  a  vessel  may  be 
then  introduced  from  the  lower  level,  and  raised  in  the 
lock  to  the  upper  level  by  the  same  process  as  described 
above. 

If  this  apparatus  be  placed  between  two  locks,  one 
communicating  to  one  cistern,  and  the  other  lock  to  the 
other,  asseen  in  Plan,  Fig.  3,thepassageof  vessels  may  be 
somewhat  facilitated ;  but  it  is  proposed  by  thepateatee,  in 
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some  cases,  to  erect  the  apparatus  on  the  side  of  a  oanal 
lockjwhicb  willconsidRrably  diminish  its  expL-nco,  occupy 
less  room,  and  be  found  upon  canals  where  the  traflic 
is  not  very  great  as  the  most  convenient  adaptation  of  this 
invention. 

In  this  situation  a  tank,  in  place  of  the  canal  lock, 
must  be  provided,  of  equal  capacity  to  the  cisterns,  with 
which  it  is  to  communicate,  in  order  to  receive  the  water 
displaced  by  the  descent  o  f  the  plunger,  and  the  operation 
will  be  the  same  as  before  described,  but  which  will  oc- 
cupy rather  more  time  than  by  passing  the  vessel  through 
the  double  lock. 

We  are  favoured  with  another  modilication  of  this  in- 
vention, by  Mr.  Brian  Donkin,  under  the  authority  of  the 
patentee  ;  which,  instead  of  placing  the  plunger  between 
the  two  canal  locks,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
and  instead  of  passing  the  vessel  from  one  level  to  the 
other  by  one  operation  of  the  plunger,  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  two  locks  in  a  line  with  each  other,  as  A 
and  B,  Figs.  4.  Plan  and  Sections.  Here  will  be  seen 
three  pairs  of  gates,  x,y,  z.  When  a  vessel  is  intended 
to  be  passed  through  the  locks,  the  plunger  must  be 
made  to  descend  at  the  end  C,  consequently  the  water 
will  be  forced  from  the  cistern  under  C,  and  driven 
into  the  lock  A,  raising  it  to  the  upper  le\-el  of  the  canal, 
as  shewn  by  a  dotted  line  in  the  section  ;  the  gates  x, 
are  then  to  be  opened,  and  ithe  vessel  passed  into  tbe 
lock  A.  The  gates  x  being  again  closed,  the  weight  or 
power  upon  the  end  of  the  plunger  at  C,  is  to  be  removed 
to  D,  which  will  cause  the  end  D,  of  tbe  plunger,  to 
descend,  and  the  end  C  to  ascend,  by  which  means  the 
water  in  the  cistern  under  D,  will  be  forced  into  the  lock 
B,  up  to  the  dotted  line,  and  at  the  same  time  the  water 
of  the  lock  A  will  subside  into  (he  cistern  under  C,  and 
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thus  the  water  of  both  locks,  A  and  B,  will  be  brought  to 
a  level ;  the  gates  y  are  then  to  be  opened,  and  the  vessel 
brought  into  the  lock  B.  The  gates  y  are  to  be  again 
closed,  and  the  plunger  caused  to  descend  at  C,  by  which 
means  the  water  will  recede  from  the  lock  B,  down  to  the 
lower  level  of  the  canal,  when  the  gates,  z,  are  to  be 
opened,  and  the  vessel  passed  forward,  having  been 
lowered  by  two  operations  of  the  plunger,  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  canal. 

Precisely  the  same  process  is  used  in  bringing  a  vessel 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level ;  and  the  whole  operation 
is  performed  in  much  less  time  than  the  ordinary  passage 
of  boats  through  the  common  lock.  The  very  great 
desideratum,  that  of  retaining  the  water,  (which  by  the 
common  process  would  be  wasted)  is,  by  the  apparatus  of 
the  patentee,  fully  accomplished,  with  the  exception  of 
the  common  leakage  at  the  gates,  to  which  lock-gates  at 
times  are,  and  must  be  subject. 

Inrolledy  May,  1819. 


To  Augustus  Siebe,  and  Henry  Marriot,  of  Fleet- 
street  J  London^  for  an  improved  Weighing  Machine. 

This  patent  consists  of  a  box  or  frame  containing  a 
flexible  ring,  or  a  spring  of  a  round  or  oval  form,  or  two 
springs  conjoined  together,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
circular  or  elliptical  endless  spring.  Thejsuspending  part 
or  handle  is  attached  to  the  box  and  upper  side  of  the 
JJexible  ring,  and  the  pendant  rod,  with  a  hook  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a  scale,  is  attached  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  ring,  consequently  the  ring  becomes  elongated  by  the 
weight  applied  in  the  scale  to  the  pendant  rod ;  and,  in 
order  to  measure  the  weight  or  power  exerted  upon  the 
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spring,  a  small  compound  lever  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
pendant  rod,  is  connected  with  an  index  moving  upon  a 
centre  arbour,  which  index,  by  that  means,  is  carried 
round  a  dial-plate,  indicating  the  weight  in  the  scale 
below. 

'  Several  modifications  of  this  principle  are  proposed  by 
tfie  patentees :  as  in  the  form  of  the  spring,  which  may  fie 
of  two  or  more  pieces,  bent  in  various  forms,  but  so  con- 
joined together  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  an  elastic  ring; 
they  likewise  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of  a  compensat- 
ing spring,  in  order  ta  regulate  the  power  of  the  principal 
spring  in  the  event  of  its  being  affected  by  different  de- 
grees of  temperatuf'e ;  they  propose  also,  instead  of  the 
compound  lever  moving  the  hand  or  index  as  above, 
to  apply  a  rack  to  the  top  of  the  pendant  rod,  which  shall 
work  into  a  pinion  upon  the  axis  of  the  index,  and  by  the 
lowering  of  the  pendant  rod,  turn  the  pinion  carrying  the 
index,  which  upon  the  face  of  the  dial  indicates  the  power 
excited  upon  the  spring,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  the 
weight  of  the  articles  in  the  scale. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  patentees  confine  their  exclusive 
claim  to  the  adaptation  of  a  circular  or  elliptical  spring 
as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  a  weighing  ma- 
chine ;  not  claiming  any  of  the  other  parts,  as  the  levers, 
or  rack  and  pinion,  they  having  been  long  known  to  be 
in  use,  combined  with  other  contrivances  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Inrolledy  June^  1819. 

This  invention  has  been  opposed  as  an  infringement 
and  trespass  upon  the  patent  of  J.  S.  Pauly,  for  a  Weigh- 
ing Machine  obtained  in  1818,  the  principles  of  which 
patent  are  'the  adaptation  of  two  upright  steel  levers, 
springs  attached  to  the  sides  of  a  box,  and  one  horizontal 
elastic  steel  piece,  as  a  strap,  laying  across  the  top,  and 
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connecting  the  flexible  ends  of  the  upright  lever  springs 
together. 

The  box  being  fixed  or  hung  up  by  means  of  a  handle, 
or  otherwise,  the  scale  is  to  be  attached  to  a  pendant 
rod,  the  upper  end  of  which  hangs  upon  the  horizontal 
elastic  piece  or  strap  above  described,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  weight  or  power  placed  in  the  scale,  so  will 
this  elastic  horizontal  piece  be  bent  downwards,  and  the 
ends  of  the  side  springs  connected  thereto,  be  drawn  in- 
ward. The  effect  of  which  weight  or  power, '  operating 
upon  the  springs,  is  to  be  measured  by  an  index  turning 
upon  a  dial  plate,  carried  round  by  means  of  a  pinion, 
working  into  a  rack  upon  the  pendant  rod,  nearly  as  de- 
scribed in  Siebe  and  Marriot's  patent  above. 

But  as  this  contrivance  of  the  rack  and  pinion  was  long 
before  applied  to  a  Weighing  Machine,  having  a  helical 
spring,(seeTransactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.xxxii) ; 
and  as  Weighing  Machines,  with  differently  constructed 
springs,  were  previously  before  the  public,  it  follows  that 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Pauly  must  be  confined  strictly  to  the 
peculiar  sort  of  spring  set  forth  in  his  specification ;  and  as 
no  other  kind  of  spring  or  modification  of  parts  is  there 
suggested,  it  is  conclusive  that  each  patentee  must  con- 
fine himself  to  the  peculiar  kind  of  spring,  and  that 
only,  which  he  has  described  in  his  specification,  for  by 
taking  a  greater  latitude,  he  would  include  other  Weigh- 
ing Machines,  with  differently  constructed  springs,  which 
were  before  the  public  prior  to  the  date  of  both  patents. 

The  plea  of  trespass,  Pauly  v.  Siebe,  was  heard  before  Sir 
Charles  Abbott,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  Guildhall, 
London,  on  the  7th  of  January  last ;  when  it  was  argued, 
that  as  the  principle  of  a  weighing  machine  with  springs, 
was  not  new,  it  could  not  be  exclusively  maintained  by  the 
plaintiff;  ajid  that,  as  Siebe,  the  defendant,  bad  not  con- 
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stracted  his  Weighing  Machine  with  a  spring  or  springs 
similar  to  that  described  in  the  plaintiff,  Pauly's,  specifica- 
tion, the  defendant,  Siebe,  was  entitled  to  a  verdict.  The 
Court  being  of  this  opiuioa,  a  verdict  was  given  to  the 
defendant,  he  not  having  committed  a  trespass  upon  the 
patent  right  of  Pauiy. 

This  verdict,  however,  does  not  disturb  the  validily  of 
cither  of  the  patents,  nor  question  their  originality ;  but 
leaves  the  respective  patentees  in  the  full  possession  of 
4heir  exclusive  monopoly  and  patent  right. 


To  William  Bailey,  of  High  IIolbor?t,  London,  for  om 
Invention  of  certain  Improvements  in  the  ConstTuction 
of  Sashes,  Sky-Lights,  and  Frames,  generally  used 
for  the  Admission  of  Light  and  the  Exclusion  of  Rain 
and  Snow;  also  for  making  Roofa  or  Coverings  for 
Houses  and  various  otlier  Buildings. 

This  inventor  proposes  the  use  of  iron  bars  which 
after  rendering  them  red  hot,  he  passes  through  grooved 
rollers,  so  as  to  produce  rebates-on  the  side  intended  to 
receive  the  glass,  and  any  other  form  of  moulding  upon 
the  reverse  of  the  sash  frame;  the  bars  are  then  cut  into 
convenient  lengths,  and  fitted  together,  so  as  to  form  the 
frame  of  any  desired  dimensions.  After  this  the  glass  is  to 
be  attached  by  putty,  paint,  or  the  common  modes  of 
cement  to  the  sash  frame.  For  such  windows  as  are  of  a 
curved  form,  particularly  those  in  the  Gothic  style,  this 
invention  may  be  made  peculiarly  applicable  by  bending 
the  bars  (after  they  are  rolled  into  the  mouldings  as 
above)  to  any  desired  or  fanciful  form,  and  so  pro- 
ducing, at   a   comparatively   small  e.xpeuse,    substantial 
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fianh  framofi  of  (by  any  other  means)  the  most  difficult 
oofiMtrnctioD. 

Ill  the?  erection  of  hot-bouses,  green-bouses,  and  all 
kind  of  coQservatorieSy  the  patentee  considers  this  inven- 
i\{)\\  particularly  desirable,  as  it  combines  strength, lightness, 
i»(jonomy  and  durability.  For  the  purpose  of  roofs  it  is 
rocomnionded,  after  fixing  the  frame  of  moulded  bars 
as  above  manufactured,  to  take  sheets  of  iron,  tin,  cop- 
pcri  or  other  suitable  metal  larger  than  the  spaces  be- 
twt?<m  the  bars,  and,  after  turning  up  the  edges  square  on 
ouch  sido,  to  cover  and  enclose  them  in  a  grooved  slip : 
thf*  wholo  to  bo  firmly  attached  together  by  means  of 
rivots,  screws,  pins,  or  the  like.  It  is  obvious  also  that 
any  othor  metal  may  be  w^rought  as  above ;  but  the 
patontc^  most  particularly  recommends  iron  from  its 
ch<Hipnej!« :  he,  however,  embraces  every  other  material 
ciiivU>le  of  being  moulded  and  bent  by  his  proposed  pro- 

InroUed,  Jan.  1819. 


I\>  WiLUAM  BvNl>\%  <if  Canuien  Town^  Middlesex,  for 
%m  /niYM^HM  Q^*  obtain  Mackmery  for  breaking  and 

TWK  BTt^aKin^  Machine^  $aet  forth  in  the  present  patent, 
fe  won?  $in)pK^  in  its  couslraction  than  any  of  the  former 
mat(>)iiai^  whJoh  Mr*  Bundy„  jH%S5se«sing  very  consider- 
al>W  ii^t^t^niiY^  ba$  inx^^tctl  fi>r  the  purpose  of  breaking 
lOfri)  4f>f^n|r  ftitx  and  h^'mp.  He  now  proposi^  to  con- 
«||%M  ;ii  <)nua^  cmttii^  dinv  Huted  or  indented  noUexs, 
^R><i»(jl  us  ttik^  fhi$m)n)$  of  coik^  about  ^evem  incb^  long, 
te  ^%cxNrii«$  f«n^  l))^e^  ia^l^osK  axnl  a  balf  in  diameter 
W  An'  )arpK4  e«ij^  and  t>9k\>  \i>oW$ai  ike  $»aUer  end :  of 
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CQtifse   not   confining  himself  strictly    to  these  precise 
dimensions. 

Two  of  the  rollers  are  placed  in  proper  carriiages  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  third  above,  lying  upon,  but  not  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  two  lower  ones :  they  all  revolve 
upon  axles ;  the  lower  two  supported  by  the  frame,  and 
the  upper  one  by  a  carriage  connected  to  a  lever,  by  which 
this  roller  is  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

There  are,  however,  springs  applied  to  keep  the  upper 
roller  raised  about  two  inches  above  the  lower  ones,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  an  opening  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing the  raw  flax  between  them,  which  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  hand,  and  when  placed  upon  the  lower  rollers,  and 
distributed  equally,  the  foot  of  the  operator  presses  upon 
a  tre9.ddle  connected  to  the  lever  and  carriage  of  the 
upper  roller,  by  which  means  the  upper  roller  is  pressed 
down  upon  the  flax.  The  band  of  the  operator  then 
draws  the  flax  out  from  between  the  rollers,  by  the  in- 
dentations and  pressure  of  which  the  woody  parts  of  the 
flax  are  broken. 

Upon  removing  the  foot  from  the  treaddle,  the  lever 
rises,  and  the  spring  mentioned  above,  forces  up  the 
upper  roller,  for  the  purpose  of  again  introducing  the 
flax  between  the  rollers,  which,  when  distributed,  is  again 
pressed  upoiv  by  the  upper  roller,  forced  down  by  means 
of  the  lever  and  treaddle,  and  the  flax  drawn  out  as 
before. 

This  operation  is  continued  until  all  the  boon  or  woody 
parts  of  the  flax  become  entirely  broken,  and  separated 
from  the  fibre,  observing  that  the  first  breaking  of  the  flax 
should  be  performed  at  the  larger  end  of  the  rollers,  and 
the  finishing  at  the  smaller  end  ;  the  flutes  or  grooves 
becoming  finer,  as  they  approach  toward  the  smaller  end 
of  the  frustrum. 
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When  it  is  intended  that  the  flax  should  be  bleached  be» 
fore  it  is  spun,  the  patentee  adopts  the  following  process :? 
he  constructs  trays  or  cradles  with  open  lath  or  wicker 
bottoms,  into  each  of  which  he  lays  small  parcels  of  the 
flax  (prepared  ad  above)  of  about  one  ounce,  each  parcel 
tied  loosely  together  in  the  middle ;  the  trays,  piled  upon 
each  other  with  the  flax  in  them,  are  immersed  in  cold  soft 
water  for  a  day  or  two,  after  which  each  parcel  is  to  be 
worked  in  a  machine  while  wet,  precisely  as  above  de^ 
scribed  ;  but  the  latter  machine  should  have  cylindrical 
fluted  rollers,  which  are  not  to  be  of  metal. 

This  last  operation  is  designed  to  loosen  the  gluten  and; 
colouring  matter,  previous  to  the  rincing  and  wringing^ 
which  is  to  follow* 

The  flax  is  then  to  be  deposited  again  in  trays  and 
soaked  in  soft  water,  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  soap  is 
to  be  previously  dissolved,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
seven  pounds  of  soap  to  one  hundred  weight  of  flax, 
and  in  this  state  it  is  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days 
longer,  and  then  again  be  worked  through  the  machine^ 
a^d  rinced  and  wrung,  which  will  render  it  sufBciently 
white  for  most  purposes^ 

But  if  it  is  required  to  be  still  softer  for  spinning  into 
yarn  of  the  finest  quality,  it  must  be  boiled  in  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  and  soap  for  about  half  an  hour, 
placed  in  the  trays  as  before,  and  agitated  duting  the 
whole  time  of  its  immersion,  then  carefully  removed  and 
dried. 

After  this  it  wiD  be  advantageous  to  work  it  through 
the  first  described  machine,  with  conical  rollers,  in  order 
to  open  it  sufficiently  for  hackling  or  dressing. 

By  these  means  the  Patentee  considers,  that  the  boon 
or  woody  particles  will  be  easily  and  perfectly  removed, 
and  the  bleaching  and  cleansing  more  effectually  accom- 
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plished,  than  by  any  simple  hackling,  soaking  or  boiling, 
hitherto  adopted  without  the  aid  of  machinery. 

InroLled,  OcL  1819. 


To  Thomas  Brocksopp,  of  Fore-Street^  Cripplegate,  for 
ike  Application  of  certain  Machinery  to  the  Purpose 
of  breaking  or  crushing  of  Sugar, 

This  invention  consists  in  applying  a  small  mill,  to 
break  the  lumps  of  raw  sugar,  upon  taking  it  out 
of  the  hogshead,  and  is  intended  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  pounding  them  with  a  mallet  or  hammer  as 
commonly  practised  by  the  retail  grocer.  The  appa« 
ratus  is  simply  a  pair  of  rollers,  betweei^  which  flie 
sugar  passes  from  a  hopper  above,  and,  falls  into  a  box 
below:  the  rollers  are  made  to  revolve  against  each 
other  by  means  of  a  cog-wheel  and  pinion  upon  their  re- 
spective axes  worked  by  a  handle  ;  and  as  the  cog-wheel 
and  pinion  cause  the  rollers  to  turn  with  different  de- 
grees of  velocity,  they  will  necessarily  rub  against  each 
other,  which  will  more  eflfectually  reduce  the  sugar  to 
powder.  There  is  a  scraper  placed  under  the  roUers  to 
prevent  the  sugar  from  adhering,  and  the  motion  is  re- 
gulated by  the  application  of  a  fly-wheel. 

InroUedj  Aug.  1819. 


To  Tew  Cow  per,  of  Bis  ton  by  Weedon,  Northampton- 
shire, for  an  Invention  of  certain  Improvements  on, 
and  in  addition  to.  Machinery  or  Ploughs  for  the 
Purpose  of  Under-draining  Land,  ^ 

The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  of  a  coulter, 
with  a  mole-iron  or  borer  at  its  bottom,  to  be  lowered  into 
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the  ground  and  drawn  along,  preceded  by  a  circular  cut* 
ter  to  relieve  its  way,  and  followed  by  a  roller  to  close 
the  channel  made  by  the  cutter  and  coulter,  leaving  the 
channel  thus  formed  by  the  mole-iron  entire  at  any  de- 
sired depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  which 
depth  is  regulated  by  vertical  screws  raising  or  lowering 
the  said  cutter  and  mole-iron  in  its  carriage,  assisted, 
of  course,  by  small  wheels  or  rollers  as  commonly  ap- 
plied to  plough-carriages.  The  second  part  of  the 
invention  consists  of  a  standard  with  a  capstan  turning 

horizontally,  upon  which  a  chain  coils  that  is  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  plough.        This  standard  is  secured  by 

means  of  an  anchor,  from  shifting  its  ground,  while  the 
capstan  bar  is  carried  round  by  one  or  more  horses  as 
in  a  mill,  or  by  manual  labour ;  and  the  draft-chain,  as 
expressed  above,  winding  round  the  capstan,  draws  the 
plough-carriage  to  which  it  is  attached,  with  /Cutter  and 
mole-iron  forward.  When  this  last  contrivance  is  not 
used,  the  plough  is  to  be  drawn  forward  by  horses  as  in 
the  common  process  of  ploughing.  This  invention  as 
applied  to  hollow  or  under-draining ;  viz.  the  mole-iron 
with  its  carriage,  and  the  capstan  with  its  carriage  and 
anchor  as  a  fulcrum,  is  considered  by  the  patentee  to 
be  entirely  new,  and  of  which  he  claims  the  original 
invention, 

Inrolled,  May,  1818. 


To  Edward  Wall,   of   Minchinhampton^  Gloucester^ 
shirey    Gent,  for  the  Invention  of  certain  Improve- 
ments in  Stage  Coa^hes^  and  other  Descriptions  of 
Carriages. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  carriage  body,  the  parts 
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of  which  are  so  arranged  that  there  are  two  compart- 
tnents  for  iuside-passeuKers  at  a  distance  from  each 
other,  between  which  is  a  space  uncovered  with  seats 
for  outside -passengers,  and  beneath  a  box  for  luggage; 
by  which  contrivance  the  patentee  conceives  that  the 
weight  will  be  more  equally  and  advantageously  distri- 
buted over  the  springs  and  axle,  and  th&carriage  ren- 
dered more  safe  and  eligible  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, than  any  other  sort  of  carriage  previously  con- 
structed for  that  purpose. 

Inrolled,  July,  1819. 


To  H.  P.  Fdller,  of  Piccadilly,  London,  for  an  im- 
proved Method  of  producing  or  procuring  Sulphate  of 
Soda,  (Glai^er's  Salts,)  Soda,  Subcarhonate  of  Soda, 
and  Muriatic  Acid. 


The  patentee  proposes  a  solution  of  muriate  of  soda, 
(prepared  either  by  dissolving  in  hot  or  cold  water  ; 
or  by  evaporating  sea  water ;  and  which  solution  may 
contain  any  quantity  of  muriate  of  soda,  that  is  or 
may  be  soluble  in  water:)  to  be  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  in  eueh  quantity  that_^there  shall  be 
forty-seven  parts  and  a  quarter,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  to  twenty  parts,  or  thereabouts,  of  the 
muriate  of  soda.  These  materials  so  combined,  are  to 
be  submitted  to  beat,  so  as  to  evaporate  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  water ;  the  remaining  mass  or  quantity  is  then  to 
be  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  io  a  retort  of  cast  iron,  or 
of  any  other  material  which  is  capable  of  bearing  the  fire, 
(the  particular  form  or  size  of  the  retorts,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe,  as  that  is  not  of  importance  for 
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the  performance  of  the  process,)  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tilling over  the  muriatic  acid,  which  will  be  separated  by 
the  heat  from  the  aforesaid  mass  or  residue  left  from  the 
above  mentioned  solutions  of  muriate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  iron ;  but  which  solutions,  after  they  have  been 
mixed  as  above  directed^  will  be  found  to  be  changed 
into  solutions  of  muriate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  soda. 
The  muriatic  acid  is  to  be  received  into  a  condensing 
receiver,  containing  any  quantity  of  water:  and  when 
the  whole  of  the  acid,  or  nearly  so,  has  been  drawn  over, 
the  residue,  which  will  be  found  to  contain  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  oxyd  of  iron,  partly  or  almost  entirely,  in  a 
micaceous  form,  or  with  some  trifling  quantity  of  mu' 
Hate  of  soda,  muriate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  iron^ 
must  be  dissolved  either  in  hot  or  cold  water,  and  filtered 
to  separate  the  oxyd  of  iron.  The  mode  or  modes  of 
dissolving  Uie  mass,  and  filtering  the  solution,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain,  as  any  particular  mode  is  unim- 
portant, and  the  manner  of  doing  it  will  occur  to  every 
one  acquainted  with  such  operations.  The  solution  of 
sulphate  of  soda  is  now  to  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
caustic,  or  pure  barytes,  prepared  by  burning  or  calcining 
carbonate  of  barytes,  and  then  dissolving  it  in  water,  in 
such  quantities,  that  there  shall  be  to  every  twenty  paints 
of  muriate  of  soda,  or  thereabouts,  used  in  the  first  part 
of  the  process,  twenty-seven  parts  or  thereabouts,  of 
pure  or  caustic  barytes  :  the  produce  of  this  will  be  pure 
or  nearly  pure  soda  and  sulphate  of  barytes.  The  soda 
is  then  to  be  separated  from  the  sulphate  of^qbarytes  by 
filtration  or  any  other  method  which  may  be  deemed 
eligible.  If  the  sub-carbonate  of  soda  is  to  be  prepared, 
the  solution  of  pure  soda  must  be  combined  with  the 
carbonic  a'cid,  expelled  from  carbonate  of  barytes,  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  burning  or  calcining  them,  or  by 
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any  other  method;  but  the  manner  of  adding  the  carbonic 
acid  is  not  claimed  by  the  patentee,  except  as  is  above 
specified. 

Inrolledy  September  6^A,  1819. 


To  Thomas  Morton,  of  Leith.for  a  Method  of  dragging 
Skips  out  of  Water  on  dry  Land^  for  the  Purpose  of 
Repairs. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  three  railways  constituting 
a  plane  inclined  at  nearly  the  same  angle  as  the  slips 
generally  used  for  building  ships.  This  railway  is  placed 
on  a  sloping  beach,  and  extends  from,  above  the  reach  of 
the  tide,  to  low-water  mark.  A  carriage  or  frame  of 
wood,  runs  along  the  iron  railway,  upon  rollers  or  truck 
wheels,  having  flanges  to  guide  them.  Blocks  are  laid 
upon  the  middle  or  keel-beam  of  the  carriage,  to  such  a 
height,  that  the  keel  of  the  vessel  may  clear  the  ends  of 
the  cross  pieces ;  each  block  embraces  four  trucks,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  beam.  There  are  also  blocks,  which 
slide  upon  the  cross  pieces,  made  up  to  correspond  to  the 
rising  of  the  vessel's  bottom.  They  run  out  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  cross  pieces,  and  their  ropes,  crossing  the 
carriage,  are  reeved  through  a  sheave  attached,  to  the 
opposite  cross  piece,  up  to  the  top  of  the  rope.  The 
shores,  when  any  are  necessary,  are  put  into  their  places, 
turn  upon  a  joint  and  are  secured,  when  the  vessel  is 
floating  on,  from  falling  outward  by  a  small  chain. 

When  a  ship  is  to  be  hauled  ashore,  the  carriage  thui 

• 

prepared  is  let  down  the  inclined  plane,  generally  at  low 
water.  The  chain  of  a  powerful  capstan  is  then  attached 
to  the  carriage,  and  a  water  staff  is  placed  at  the  fore 
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end  of  the  keel-beam,  to  mark  the  depth  of  the  water, 
and  be  a  guide  in  floating  on  the  vessel.  The  vessel  is 
then  brought  to  the  lower  end  of  the  carriage  and  hauled 
over  it,  having  bow  and  quarter  lines  to  steady  her  till 
the  advanced  part  of  the  keel  takes  the  blocks  at  the 
contracted  part  of  the  guides,  which  are  just  wide  enough 
to  receive  it.  Being  still  afloat  abaft,  having  been 
previously  so  trimmed,  the  vessel  is  then  adjusted  over 
the  block  abaft  by  a  water-line.  Iron  guiders  are  then 
hauled  up  by  ropes,  by  which  she  is  confined  to  settle 
down  truly.  By  heaving  the  capstan,  she  will  soon 
take  the  blocks  abaft,  which  is  observed  by  the  water 
mark  left  on  her  bottom ;  she  is  trimmed  upright,  and 
the  foremost  bilge  or  sliding  blocks  hauled  tight.  As  she 
rises  out  of  the  water,  each  succeeding  block  is  hauled 
in,  but  not  till  the  weight  of  the  vessel  has  settled  well 
on  her  keel.  The  sliding  blocks  are  prevented  from 
springing  back  by  their  palls  or  catches  falling  into  their 
racks;  the  shores  are  brought  to  her  sides,  and  there 
secured.  When  thus  secured  she  is  hauled  up  the  in- 
clined plane  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet 
per  minute,  by  six  men  to  every  hundred  tons.  Being  ' 
hauled  up  she  is  shored  from  the  ground ;  the  keel-beam 
is  secured  from  moving,  and  the  sliding  blocks  with  their 
cross  pieces  are,  in  a  few  minutes,  removed,  when  tlie 
vessel  is  ready  to  be  repaired. 

The  blocks  being  relieved  from  the  vessel  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  keel-beam,  with  the  after  cross-beam,  will 
run  from  under  her.  The  carriage  is  again  put  together, 
and  another  vessel    can   be    hauled   up  astern    of  the 

former. 

When  a  vessel  is  to  be  launched  the  cross  pieces  with 
their  blocks,  are  put  under  her,  and  she  is  instantly  let 
into  the  water.    Or,  to  launch  and  haul  vessels  up  the 
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same  tide,  temporary  blocks  are  put  under  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  to  be  launched,  upon  the  cross  pieces,  in* 
stead  of  the  sliding  blocks,  which  are  prepared  as  before, 
to  suit  the  vessel's  bottom  to  be  taken  up  :  the  vessel  is 
launched ;  when  she,  and  the  temporary  blocks  which 
steadied  her,  float  from  the  carriage,  and  the  other 
vessel  is  taken  ou,  and  hauled  up  as  described  above. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this  apparatus,  is,  that 
it  can  be  constructed  in  situations  where  it  is  impossible 
to  have  a  dry  dock ;  and  that  it  can  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  may  even  be  carried  on  board 
a  ship.  Being  above  ground,  the  air  has  a  free  circula- 
tion ;  the  men  work  with  more  comfort;  and  in  winter 
they  have  the  light  much  longer  than  in  a  dry  dock. 
Time  is  also  saved  in  carrying  the  materials  for  repairing 
the  ship;  and  such  is  the  facility  of  the  operation,  that 
ships  can  be  hauled  up,  inspected,  and  even  get  a  trifling 
repair,  and  be  launched  again  the  same  tide.  The 
mechanical  power  being  attached  solely  to  the  carriage, 
the  vessel  is  exposed  to  no  strain. 

A  slip  for  a  vessel  of  three  hundred  tons  can  be  cod- 
structed  for  about  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The 
expense  of  taking  up  a  vessel  will  not  exceed  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  shillings. 

Inrolled,  May,  1819. 

The  following  statements  of  expense  have  been  pub- 

hshed  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Morton. 

£    «.     d. 

First.  Middle  and  side  ways  of  the  inclined 
plane  of  American  red  pine,  with  cast-iron 
railways,  complete,  three  hundred  feet  long, 
at  twenty  shillings  ...       300     0     0 

Second.    Carriage   or  moveable   frame,    the 
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£    9,    d. 


keel  and  side-beam,  of  which  are  American 
white  oak,  all  the  cross-beams  English  oak, 
free  of  sap,  with  sliding  and  keel  blocks, 
with  its  trucks  and  axles  turned,  and  all 
other  iron  work  complete  -  -  -  240  0  0 
Third.  Chain  of  best  Swedish  iron,  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet,  at  13s.  U.  .  -  163  6  8 
Fourth.  Machine  capstan,  complete  -        65    0    0 

Fifth.  Patent  right  confined  to  one  set  of  rail- 
ways, but  may  be  transported  to  any  other 
situation,  as  the  whole  apparatus  can  be 
stowed  in  Uttle  bulk      -        -        -        -      200    0    0 


958  6  8 
Mason's  work,  or  piles  and  foundations,  say  150  0  0 
(but  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil) 


1108    6     8 


The  patent  right  is  one  hundred  pounds  where  the 
yessel  is  one  of  one  hundred  tons ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  for  one  of  two  hundred  tons.  In  this  descrip- 
tion, our  object  has  been  to  convey  to  general  readers, 
some  idea  of  the  construction  and  advantages  of  Mr. 
Morton's  slip.  Those  who  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  will  of  course  see  the  apparatus 
actually  at  work.  This  invention  has  received  the  appro- 
bation of  many  persons  competent  to  judge  of  its  merits : 
indeed  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  it  must 
prove  eminently  advantageous  in  repairing  ships;  and 
also  in  other  cases  where  no  docks  or  secure  harbour 
for  shipping  can  be  either  made  or  found*  We  should 
think  that  it  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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To  Charles  Smith,  of  Piccadilly ^  London^  for  an  Im- 
provement in  the  Method  or  Form  of  making  up  super- 
fine  Oil  and  Water  Colours  for  Drawings  Painting, 
and  other  Purposes. 

This  new  invention  consists  in  enclosing  all  kinds  of 
superfine  oil,  and  water  colours  in  wood,  or  any  other 
material,  so  as  to  become  new  invented  coloured  pencils, 
to  be  worked  by  being  dipped  in  liquid,  aiid  not  become 
dry  and  chalky,  like  those  before  known :  such  pencils 
being  capable  of  making  perfectly  transparent  or  opaque 
drawings  on  paper,  wood,  linen,  or  any  other  material, 
by  being  wetted  or  moistened  with   water,  oil,  varnish, 
spirit,   or  any  other  liquid  matter.     It  consists  also  in 
making   them  take  wood  or    other  grooves  similar  to 
those  used  for  black  lead  pencils ;  and  enclosing  in  them 
after  the  manner  of  black  lead   for  black  lead  pencils, 
all  kinds  of  the   best  superfine  water  or  oil  colours  by 
whomsoever   made  capable  of  being  so  enclosed ;  and 
which  deliver  their  tints  on  any  material  when  moistened 
as  above  described ;    and  in  fastening  or    gluing  them 
up  of  whatsoever  material  they  may  be  made;  and  in 
rounding,  and  finishing  them  so  as  to  appear  and  be  like 
a  regular  coloured  drawing  pencil,  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  or  painting  on  any  material  with  colours;  and 
in  japanning  or  colouring  each  pencil  outside  of  the  same 
tint  it  contains  within,  after  the  manner  of  pencils. 

Inr oiled,  June,  1819. 


To  William  Gelbart,  John  Servant,  a/irf  Jonathan 
HowGATE,    of  Leeds,   Yorkshire^  for  a  Method    of 
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heating  Drying-housea,  Halt-kouee8,and other  Build- 
ings requiring  Heat. 

The  objects  of  this  patent  are  to  produce  the  increased 
temperature  necessary  in  drying-houses  by  means  of  the 
heat  contained  in  steam,  which  is  effected  by  passing  the 
steam  through  pipes  from  a  boiler  to  the  under  side  of  the 
floor  of  the  drying-house,  or  other  building  intended  to 
be  heated. 

The  steam  apparatus  is  not  essentially  different  in  its 
construction,  or  parts,  from  the  common  arrangement) 
having  a  boiler  situate  in  any  convenient  place  nearly  con- 
tiguous to  the  drying-house,  with  steam  pipes,  cocks, 
and  valves ;  its  injection  and  condensing  pipes  and  vessels 
being  disposed  as  convenience  may  dictate. 

The  floor  of  the  building  is  to  be  of  flag  stones,  tiles  or 
sheet  iron,  or  some  substance  equally  capable  of  conduct* 
iog  heat,  supported  upon  joists  of  iron,  stone,  brick,  or 
other  sititable  material. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  conveyed  through  a  pipe 
to  the  under  side  of  the  floor,  and  branched  off  so  as  to 
introduce  itself  between  all  the  joists,  the  partitions  be- 
tween the  floor  and  the  joist  forming  boxes  both  steam 
and  air  tight. 

There  is  a  dry  well  provided  under  the  floor  to  be 
filled  with  loose  stones  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
condensed  vapour. 

Inrolledy  November,  1819. 


To  William  Hvosou,  of  Cranbrook,  Kent,  for  an  In- 
veation  of  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  ofBoote 


The  object  of  the  patentee  is  to  form  the  legs  of  boots 
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without  seams,  for  which  purpose  he  proposes  that  the 
thigh  of  the  heast  should  be  flayed  without  cutting  open 
and  dressed,  or  curried  upon  blocks  :  the  boot  (op  upoa 
the  same  principle  is  to  be  made  of  the  shoulder  prepared 
in  like  manner. 

InroUed,  December,  1819. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  inventors  so  often  neglect 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  experience  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  those  who  are  conversant  with  inventions  and 
patents :  in  the  present  instance  a  patent  has  been  granted 
for  manufacturing  boot  legs  without  seams,  though  the 
same  invention  has  been  already^  the  subject  of  a  patent  of 
many  years  standing. 


To  John  Thomas  Barry,  of  Plough-court,  Lombard- 
aireet,  London,  for  an  Invention  of  an  improved 
Apparatus  for  Distillation,  Evaporation,  and  Ex' 
aiccation,  and  for  Ike  Preparation  of  Colc^rs. 

This  invention  consists  first,  in  combining  a  still  with 
a  condenser  and  refrigerator,  by  which  means  operations 
may  be  carried  on  in  vacuo  without  the  application  of 
an  air-pump.  A  pipe  from  a  boiler  conveys  the  steam 
to  a  globular  condensing  vessel  which  is  placed  in  a 
tub  for  the  purpose  of  being  surrounded  with  water  in 
order  to  produce  condensation.  The  neck  nf  a  retort 
passes  from  the  pipe  into  the  still,  but  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  the  steam  is  intercepted  by  a  stop  cock.  A  retort 
also  conducts  from  the  still  to  the  refrigerator,  and, 
through  it,  into  a  globular  receiver,  which   refrigerator 
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aod  receiver  are  both  placed  in  a  cistern,  and  immersed  in 
cold  water. 

The  communication  of  the  still  with  the  condenser  being 
cut  off  bj  means  of  the  stop  cock,  the  condenser  is 
filled  with  steam,  and  then  the  steam  cock  shuts,  when, 
by  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  external  part  of  the 
vessel,  a  condensation  is  produced  within,  and  a  con- 
sequent partial  vacuum.  The  stop  cock  of  the  retort  is 
then  opened,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  of  the  still,  refrigera- 
tor, and  receiver,  admitted  into  the  condenser.  The 
stop  cock  is  again  closed,  and  the  communication  with 
the  still  is  cut  off.  The  steam  is  now  admitted  into 
the  condenser  as  before,  by  the  opening  of  the  steam 
cock ;  and  when  closed  again  the  vessel  is  cooled  by 
the  external  application  of  cold  water,  a  condensation  is 
produced,  and  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  vessel.  The  stop 
cock  is  again  opened,  and  a  farther  portion  of  the  air 
extracted  from  the  still,  refrigerator,  and  receiver : 
this  operation  is  continued  until  the  still,  refrigerator, 
and  receiver  are  suffiqiently  exhausted,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  a^mercurial  syphon  connected  to  one  of  the 
retorts. 

The  still  is  then  put  in  action,  and  distillation  per- 
formed in  vacuo  ;J)nt  ij^  order  to  observe  the  operation 
within,  so  that  the  material  shall  not  boil  over  into  the 
condenser  or  receiver,  two  openings,  or  windows,  are 
made  in  the  still  head  and  covered  with  glass,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  each  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light 
and  looking  into  the  still. 

The  distilled  fluid  then  passes  through  the  retort  into 
the  refrigerator,  by  which  it  is  cooled,  and  runs  in 
the  receiver  below.  By  the  operation  of  distillation 
being  performed  in  vacuoy  the  products  will  be  found 
more  pure  and  perfect,  than  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
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sphere,  which  not  only  weakens  many  of  the  prodacts^ 

but  alters  their  appearance  and  quality. 

The  patentee  claims,  secondly,  the  novel  and  peculiar 
construction  of  his  refrigerator,  which  is  formed  nearly 
square  by  the  attachmentof  two  plates  of  tinned  copper 
placed  parallel  together,  at  about  half  an  inch  distant, 
and  supported  from  collapsisg  when  exhausted  by 
small  nobs  soldered  within,  at  one  inch  apart,  so  that 
the  entire  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  upon  the 
exhausted  refrigerator  is  resisted  by  the  numerous  points 
at  which  the  plates  rest  against  each  other. 

Inr oiled,  November,  1819. 


To  William   Milward,  of  Eaton,   Bucks,  for   Im- 
pTuvemenis    on   Skaites,  and  in  fiadng  them  on  the 

Feet. 

The  improvement  claimed  by  the  patentee  consists  ia 
attaching  the  skait-iron  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe  or  boot, 
instead  of  a  wooden  sole  to  be  strapped  on  to  the  foot, 
as  heretofore. 

In  order  to  render  the  shoe  or  boot  sofficieotly  firm  to 
hold  the  skait'iron,  a  thin  plate  of  metal  is  worked  into, 
and  concealed  under  the  sole  leather,  and  staples  attached 
thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  skait-iron,  which 
is  of  the  ordinary  form,  or  variable  at  pleasure. 

The  attachment  of  the  skait-iron  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe 
or  boot,  is  effected  by  roeana  of  a  staple  at  the  toe-part, 
into  which  a  dove-tailed  notch  in  the  iron  is  intended  to 
fall  and  fit  tightly,  the  other  end  of  the  iron  fastening  to 
the  heel  part  by  means  of  a  finger  screw,  so  that  the  skait- 
iron  can  be  removed  with  much  less  trouble,  iban  that  by 
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which  the  ordinary  skait  would  be  unstrapped  and  taken 
off;  when  the  shoe  or  boot  will  have  the  appearance  of  a 
common  one,  and  the  wearer  be  enabled  to  walk  in  it 
without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

Besides  which,  the  patentee  is  of  opinion  that  this  mode 
of  fastening  the  skait  immediately  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
will  be  found  a  much  more  pleasant  and  secure  attachment, 
than  that  of  strapping  the  wooden  sole  which  attaches  the 
skait  io  the  foot,  as  commonly  done. 

Inrolledy  May,  1819. 


To  William  Styles,  of  Islington^  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  Gentleman,  for  an  Invention  of  Improve- 
ments  in.  Machinery  for  sifting  Cinders,  and  disen- 
gaging the  Cinders  so  sifted  into  a  convenient  Recep- 
tacle, which  Machinery  is  also  applicable  io  other 
useful  Purposes. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  bin  or  box  containing  a 
sieve  to  be  agitated  by  means  of  a  handle  or  lever,  with 
sliders,  rollers,  springs,  <&;c. 

The  sieve  being  suspended  upon  swinging  pivots,  is 
moved  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  sieves  of  winnowing 
machines,  by  a  crank  or  cranks  .connected  to  the  handle, 
and  its  motion  may  be  regulated  by  a  fly-wheel. 

The  construction  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machinery 
has  no  particular  novelty,  except  in  its  adaptation  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  patentee  has  applied  it,  and  in  that 
capacity  may  be  found  convenient  and  useful  in  prevent- 
ing the  waste  of  cinders,  with  very  little  labourer  trouble, 
and  performing  the  operation  with  cleanliness. 
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There  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of  a  sliding  lever  and 
handle,  to  discharge  the  contents  of  the  sieve  after  it  has 
been  sifted,  into  a  hod  or  scuttle,  placed  for  that  purpose 
in  a  convenient  situation  below,  but  distinct  and  parti- 
tioned  off  from  the  dust,  which  is  confined  within  the  bin 
or  box,  and  prevented  from  escaping  or  flying  about. 

The  machine  is  also  applicable  to  the  sifting  of  various 
kinds  of  seed ;  and  in  a  variety  of  other  situations  in  which 
the  operation  of  sifting  may  be  found  useful. 

Fnrolledy  January^  1819. 


7b  Alexander  H addon,  of  Aberdeen^  Scotland^for  an 
improved  Manufacture  of  Carpeting. 

The  intention  of  this  patentee  is  to  substitute  flax  and 
hemp  in  the  place  of  wool,  for  the  manufacturing  of 
carpets,  either  combined  together  or  separately  adapted 
for  that  purpose. 

The  modes  of  manufacturing  these  substances  into  car- 
peting, seem  not  materially  to  difTer  from  the  present 
known  process,  where  wool  is  used;  and* there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  new  feature  set  forth  in  the  specification 
relative  to  carpet-making,  except  the  adaptation  of  the 
articles  above,  viz.  flax  and  hemp,  to  that  purpose,  instead 
of  wool  as  heretofore. 

The  claim  therefore  of  monopoly,  to  which  the  pa* 
tentee  is  entitled,  will  be  considered  as  confined  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  flax  and  hemp  for  the  fabrication  of 
carpets,  and  not  to  any  new  process  jin  the  method  of 
preparing  that  article,  or  any  new  mode  of  weaving 
carpets  in  general. 

InroUed^  September^  1819. 
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To  S AR4H  Thomson,  of  Jtotherhithe,  for  an  Invention 
cf  new  or  improved  Machinery^  and  the  further  Ap" 
plicaiion  of  kr^own  Principle9  by  new  Combinations^ 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  Corki  first  into  Slips,  ti^en 
into  Squar^y  and  afterwards  in  rounding  the  same^ 
communisated  to  her  by  her  late  Husband  Archibald 
Thomson,  and  her  late  Son  Alexander  Thohson. 

The  first  object  proposed,  viz.  that  of  cutting  cork  into 
slips  is  effected  by  fixing  the  cork  upon  the  sliding  bed 
of  an  engine,  and  bringing  it>  by  a  progressive  motion, 
under  the  action  of  a  circular  knife,  by  which  it  is  cut 
into  slips  of  equal  widths :  the  pature  or  coustnictioa  of  * 
a  machine  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived, as  it  possesses  no  new  mechanical  feature,  except 
in  its  application  to  cutting  cork.  The  motion  commu* 
nicf^ted  to  the  kuife,  by  l^and*  §team,  horse,  or  other 
powi^r,  inpyes  at  the  same  time  the  bed  also,  which 
carries  the  cork  to  be  cut. 

The  3ecQpd  pf^rt  of  the  invention,  viz.  tbc^t  for  separat- 
ing th,e  cork  ipto  square  pieces,  after  it  has  been  cut  in 
slips  as  aboye,  \s  effected  by  a  moving  bed  ^  before^ 
upoji  whiqb  the  slips  fi,re  to  be  placed,  and  subn^itted  to 
t\i^Q  action  of  a,  putting  I^ver,  whiqh  may  be  regulated  to 
p|)op  the  cor|L  IptQ  pieces  of  apy  given  length. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention,  viz.  that  foir  rounding 
o^  fin^sjiing  the  corks,  consists  of  an  engine  to  which  is 
^ttai^h^fl  9t  Pirculi^r  kiufe  that  turns  Tertically,  find  a^  car-^ 
riage  or  ft^v(\e  on  its  side  that  revplves  upon  fin  ^3(le 
liorizontally.  This  carriage,  or  fram^,  contains  several 
pairs  of  clumps,  intended  respectively  to  hold  a  piece  pf 
the  square  cut  cork,  by  pressing  it  at  the  ends,  and  Pf^rry- 
[ .         ing  it  lengthways  pi^rpendicuUrly ;  which  clamps  are  con- 
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trived  to  bav^  a  spindle  motion,  by  means  of  a  pini<m  i^t 
tbe  lower  end  of  tbeir  axles,  working  into  a  oog-wbael. 

Tbe  machinery  thus  arranged,  is  put  in  motion  Yjj 
means  of  bands  and  dram-wbeels,  or  any  other  co&tri* 
vance  which  may  be  found  most  eligible ;  and  at  the  sam9 
time  that  the  circular  knife  revolyes  vertically,  the  frame 
containing  the  clamps  with  the  piece3  of  cork  turns  hori- 
zontally, bringing  tbe  corks  one  by  one  up  to  tbe  edge  of 
jthe  knife,  when  to  render  each  piece  of  cork  cylindrical, 
the  clamps  as  above  described  revolve  upon  their  axes, 
independentlyof  their  carriage,  by  which  means  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  cork  is  brought  under  the  action  of 
tb^  koife,  and  the  superfluous  parts  are  uniformly  pared 
off,  4nd  the  cork  finished  smooth  and  cylindrical* 

Jnrolledy  November,  1819, 


To  Jo$|«PH  Cliselp  Daniell,  of  Fromey  Somerset,  for 
certain  Improvements  in  dressing  Woollen  Cloth;  also 
in  preparing  and  using  Wire  Cards,  as  applicable  to 
that  Purpose. 

FiHST)  fo?  goading  or  pointing  the  ends  of  the  wire 
teeth  of  oards,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
pile  on  woollen  cloth,  in  the  operf^tion  of  dressing,  it  is 
requi^it^  to  r^pdar  the  points  of  the  wires  as  shi^rp  or 
picke4  as  possible:  the  pfitentee  effects  this  object  by 
nieaus  of  ^  Qylindrioe^l  roller  of  about  eighteen  inches 
dif^meter,  revolving  qpon  its  axis,  acid  something  longer 
thap  the  width  of  the  card  intended  to  be  sharpened. 
This  cylindrical  roller  is  to  be  covered  or  banded  round 
witfe  wir^  cftrds,  or  what  is  qQinmonly  called  filletipg,  wid 
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between  the  interstices  of  the  teeth  or  wires,  a  composi- 
tion of  grease  and  fine  emery  powder  is  to  be  laid.  When 
the  roller  is  thus  charged,  it  is  put  in  motion  hj  means  of 
a  pulley  or  otherwise,  at  the  rate  of  about  iwo  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute. 

The  card  intended  to  be  ground,  is  nailed  upon  a  board 
for  the  purpose  of  distending  it,  with  handles  at  the  back, 
by  which  it  is  held  with  the  wire  toward  the  cylinder; 
the  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  immersed  in  the  grease  and 
emery  as  the  cylinder  revolves,  and  the  board  traversed  t6 
the  right  and  left,  until,  by  the  operation,  the  points  are 
rendered  extremely  fine.  ' 

The  improvement  or  difference  in  this  invention  from  th^ 
common  process  of  pointing,  consists  in  covering  the  roller 
with  wire  cards  holding  the  composition  of  grease  and 
emery,  which  being  easily  displaced,  as  the  ends  of  the 
wires  are  drawn  through  it,  grinds  them  to  sharp  points 
instead  of  wedges,which  would  be  the  case  by  the  ordinary 
strickle  roller,  or  by  steel  rollers  cut  as  a  file  or  grindstone, 
or  by  a  cylinder  covered  with  emery  glued  on  to  its  surface. 

Here  a  digression  may  not  be  thought  unnecessary. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  ill  effects  arising  to  workmen 
from  the  present  mode  of  pointing  needles,  is  a  subject  of 
serious  regret:  the  method  above  recommended  by  the 
patentee,  may,  perhaps,  with  considerable  success,  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose. 

The  second  principle  claimed  by  the  patentee,  is  the 
application  or  use  of  the  above  pointed  cards,  to  the  pur- 
pose of  dressing  or  raising  the  pile  on  woollen  cloth,  as 
above  stated,  either  attached  to  gig  mills,  or  used  by  hand. 

The  third  principle  claimed  by  the  patentee,  is  that  of 
heating  woollen  cloth,  after  the  wool  or  pile  has  been 
raised  as  above,  and  before  the  cloth  has  been  racked  or 
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dried,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  fair  and  durable 
lustre,  closing  the  texture  of  tt^e  cloth,  laying  the  nap 
smooth,  and  giving  it  a  soft  feel  to  the  hand,  which  is 
performed  by  binding  the  cloth  tight  upon  a  roller  while 
it  is  wet^  and  immersing  the  roller  and  cloth  in  a  boiljer 
filled  with  water,  which  is  to.  be  gradually  heated;  and, 
when  the  cloth  is  hot  completely  through,  it  is  to  be  taken 
out  and  remain  until  cold,  before  it  is  unrolled  to  be 
rocked  and  dried,  in  whicb  operation  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  ruffling  the  face  of  the  clpth.  .  r, . 

InroUed^  iifitendery  1819. 
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An  Account  of  a  Telescope  of  a  new  and  singular 
Construction^  invented  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope.    By  Mr.  Samuel  Varley. 

Perhaps  no  one  instrument  ever  yet  invented,  pos- 
sesses so  much  of  the  marvellous  as  t}iis  of  '.his  lordship's, 
or  excited  more  surprise  in  every  one  who  heard  him 
speak  of  it^  (which  he  frequently  did  both  in  town  and 
country)  and  more  particularly  in  those  who  saw  its 
peculi^iriBff^lt^   -  r^  ^^.  r?)    -  V  - 

As  I  am.  the  only  person  living  Who  perfectly  under- 
stand its  construction,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  perhaps 
a  description  from  me  may  be  thought  worthy  a  place  in 
this  miscellany  of  science. 

That  the  l^te  Earl  Stanhope  devoted  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  and. attention  to  mechanics,  during  a  pretty  long^ 
life,  with  a  aeal,  industry,  and  perseverance,  which,  if  ever 
equalled, could  not  be  exceeded,  is  prett]^  well  known; 
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but  more  particularly  to  those  who  were  honoured  with 
his  confidence  and  more  familiar  acquaintance :  to  miyself 
most  of  all,  who,  for  sixteen  years,  was  his  lordship's  con- 
stant att^dant  in  all  his  experiments,  provided  the  great- 
est part  of  his  apparatus,  and  superintended  the  constrttc- 
tion  thereof,  when  made  by  others,  either  in  town  or 
country ;  and  also  personally  assisted  in  making  the  va- 
rious experiments,  which  occupied  his  lordship's  time  and 
attention.  During  the  last  four  years  of  his  lordship's" 
life,  he  was  mostly  engaged  in  making  experiment?  in 
optics,  which  he  prosecuted  with  the  most  unremitting 
attention  day  and  night,  with  the  view  of  producing  a 
telescope  of  a  peculiar  construction,  which,  for  size, 
magnifying  power  and  properties,  would  so  far  exceed 
any  that  had  been  made  before,  that  even  Herschell's 
would  have  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Whether,  if  his  life  had  been  spared,  he  could  have 
realized  bis  great  design,  cannot  now  be  determined ;  but, 
if  he  had  lived  a  few  months  longer,  he  would  have  put 
it  to  the  test,  as  he  was  constructing  one  upon  a  smaller 
scale,  capable  of  being  applied  to  astronomical  purposes : 
for  hitherto  it  had  only  been  used  to  view  land  objects,  as 
the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  its  being  used  for  as- 
tronomical purposes,  was  not  yet  complete.  This  woold 
have  given  his  scheme  a  fair  trial,  and  have  pointed  out 
whether  any  alteration  in  the  construction  would  have 
been  necessary. 

When  I  say  upon  a  smaller  scale,  I  mean  in  compari- 
son with  the  extremely  large  one  which  he  intended,  a^d 
for  which  every  thing  was  preparing,  and  in  great  for- 
wardness ;  yet  this  small  one,  as  he  called  it,  was  of  di- 
mensions sufficient  to  have  admitted  a  magnifying  power 
of  seven  or  eight  hundred  times. 

From  an  almost  innumerable  set  of  experiments  made 
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with  it  upon  terrestrial  objects,  (he  results  were  eiich  as 
to  inspire  his  lordship  with  the  utmost  confideoee  of  suc- 
cess, and  very  much  astonished  a  number  of  his  frieads 
who  witnessed  its  extraordinary  effects.  This  is  certain, 
that  no  expense,  time,  or  trouble  would  have  been  spared, 
to  complete  his  vast  design ;  and  as  bis  lordship  possessed 
an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  invention,  joined  to  the 
most  determiued  perseverance  in  whatever  he  undertook, 
as  well  as  great  resources  both  pecuniary  and  mental,  he 
was  well  qualified  for  such  an  underlaking ;  added  to  all 
this,  he  ,was  never  discouraged  at  difficulties,  however 
great,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  to  inspire  him 
with  more  ardour  and  resolution.  This  I  have  constantly 
observed,  whenever  difficulties  occurred ;  and  snch  in- 
stances were  not  few.  I  shall  now  relate  some  of  the 
experiments. 

And  first  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  extraordinary 
telescope  is  of  the  reflecting  kind,  and  nearer  to  those  of 
the  Newtonian  construction  than  any  others;  consisting 
(like  them)  of  two  melals  and  two  glasses  only ;  but  very 
different  in  structure,  in  effect,  and  in  the  manner  of 
taking  observations. 

First,  the  observer  may  sit  or  stand  in  a  warm  room, 
and,  without  ever  changing  his  position,  observe  more 
than  one  half  of  the  horizon,  the  object  appearing  directly 
before  him,  however  elevated  it  may  be  in  the  heavens  ; 
thus  continuing  in  the  easiest  posture  aud  without  ever 
being  exposed  to  the  open  air.  No  other  telescope 
affords  these  very  desirable  advantages. 

In  other  telescopes,  the  smallness  of  the  eye-glasses 
are  very  objectionable  where  highly  magnifying  powers 
are  wanted ;  in  compound  eye-pieces  particiiiarly,  (which 
are  by  far  the  best)  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  them 
small  enough.     In  the  Stanhope  telescope,  the  greatest 
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powers  can  be  obtained  with  glasses  of  not  less  than  twa 
iacfaes  focus ;  which  are  of  a  size  much  more  manageable 
in  every  respect.  Opticians  will,  I  beiieve,  think  this 
impossible,  but  I  can  assure  them  it  is  strictly  true. 

In  other  telescopes,  the  eye-piece  requires  a  very  nice 
adjustment,  as  well  on  account  of  the  difference  in  eyes, 
as  the  greater  or  less  distance  of  the  objects  themselves; 
but  in  thisinstrumeot  do  such  nicety  was  required:  for 
with  the  same  situation  of  the  eye-piece,  objects  placed  at 
Bitty  yards,  or  any  where  in  his  lordship's  extensive  park, 
or  upon  the  Vine  at  Sevenoaks,  which  I  think  is  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  at  least,  were  distinctly  seen ;  nor  did 
it  require  to  be  adjusted  afresh  for  different  observers ;  and, 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  would  pull  out  or  push  in 
the  eye-piece  more  than  twelve  inches  without  producing 
any  perceptible  indistinctness  :  his  lordship  thought  this 
of  great  importance. 

But  what  will  surprise  opticians  the  most,  is  the  result 
of  the  last  eiicperiraent  which  his  lordship  ever  made,  on  an 
evening  in  January,  1816,  after  the  sun  was  set.  The 
object  was  a  watch-dial  placed  at  the  distance  of  sixty 
yards  from  the  telescopes ;  and  when  it  was  too  dark  to 
Bee  the  dial  at  all  with  a  Gregorian  telescope  of  six 
inches  aperture,  and  which  had  a  metal  of  an  excellent 
composition,  with  his  telescope,  having  the '  aperture 
reduced  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  and  charged  with  a 
power  of  three  hundred  times,  his  lordship  as  well  as  my- 
self, and  several  others  who  were  present,  could  read  the 
figures,  and  the  small  dots  between  the  minute  figures  on 
the  dials,  the  experiment  being  tried  upon  several :  the  dials 
appeared  as  though  some  artificial  light  had  been  thrown 
upon  them,when,iutruth,  there  was  no  such  thing,  nor  any 
other  artifice  used.  Now,  in  the  common  construction  of 
teleEcopes,  metals  reflect,  and  glass  transmits  light  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  areas,  or  as  the  square  of  their  aperture, 
which  in  this  case  was  as  sixty- four  to  one  ;  so  that  the 
effect  was  produced  by  the  peculiar  conslruction  of  the 
iustrument,  and  caD  be  attributed  to  no  other  cause.  Hit 
lordship  intended  to  have  made  bis  metallic  reflectors  six 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  I  bad  built  a  furnace,  aud  wae  pre- 
paring  moulds  for  that  purpose ;  but  tbis  last  experiraeat 
caused  him  to  alter  bis  mind,  and  as  he  was  going  to 
leave  Chevening  the  next  day,  he  gave  me  orders  to 
make  moulds  of  smaller  dimensions,  one  of  twelve,  and 
one  of  twenty-four  inches  diameter,  being  persuaded  that, 
perhaps,  the  smallest  would  be  quite  sufficient.  The 
moulds  were  made;  but,  alas!  his  lordship  never  re- 
turned in  sufficient  health  to  make  use  of  them,  and  the 
metals  were  not  cast.  If  the  telescope  had  retained  the 
above-mentioned  properties  when  used  for  viewing  the 
heavenly  bodies,  it  would  have  been  the  greatest  disco- 
very ever  made  in  tbis  department  of  science.  In 
order  to  put  it  to  the  test,  his  lordship  ordered  me  to  put 
to  the  one,  with  which  the  last  experiment  was  made, 
such  additions  as  were  necessary  for  making  the  trial,  but 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  all  further  proceedings,  and  the 
experiment  was  not  made. 

That  I  may  be  better  understood  in  describing  this  un- 
paralleled instrument,  by  those  who  have  not  made  optics 
their  study,  and  to  whom  the  construction  of  telescopes 
is  not  familiar,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  common 
doctrine  of  optics.  First,  the  different  sorts  of  rays  of 
light;  secondly,  the  peculiar  properties  of  light;  thirdly, 
the  various  forms  of  lenses  and  specula,  and  their  effects 
vrhea  used  singly  or  combined ;  fourthly,  the  construc- 
tion of  telescopes,  particularly  such  as  are  in  general  use, 
with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  and  in 
the   order   in  which   they   were   invented.     And  lastly. 
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to  give  a  minute  description  bf  Lord  .Staohope.'s 
inveottion  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  at  his. lordship's 
death,  and  what  it  was  intended  to  have  been,  if  bis 
life  had  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  for  the  ;accomplish- 
ment  of. his  vast  design;  which  was  no  less  than  thejcon- 
struction  of  a  telescope  of  three  hundred  and  eightj- 
four  .feet  in  length,  with  reflectors  six  feet  in  diameter^ 
A  vast  design  indeed!  but  such  was  his  original  intention. 

Rays  of  light  are  of  three  sorts; — either  first  parallel 
rays  .which  proceed  equally  distant  from  each  other,  as 
A  B  C  D,  Plate  II.  fig.  1st;  or,  secondly,  converging  rays, 
which  all  tend  to  one  point  F,  after  passing  through  the 
glass  B  C ;  or,  thirdly,  diverging  rays  which  proceed  from 
any  point  F,  diverging  or  going  wider^  from  each  other 
towards  EG.  ; 

Of  the  properties  of  light,  I  may  first  mention  two, 
as  matter  of  curiosity  ;  first,  its  tenuity,  or  the  smallness 
of  its-  particles,  so  that  it  can  pass  through  some  of  the 
hardest  and  most  solid  bodies  in  nature,  such  as  glass  and 
diamond,  with  facility  and  without  much  loss. 

Secondly,  that  it  moves  in  straight  lines,  and  with  an 
inconceivable  velocity,  coming  from  the  sun  to  us,  in 
about  eight  minutes  of  time,  a  distance  of  ninety-five  mil- 
lions of  miles.       •     ■ 

The  most  interesting  properties  of  light  are  -  its 
refrangibility  and  reflectibility,  without  which  we  could 
not  have  had  either  telescope  or  microscope,  or  any 
other  optical  instrument  whatevei*.  By  the  first  of 
these,  the  rays  of  light  are  made  to  deviate  from  thein 
direct  course  in  passing  through  transparent  bodies,  or  me* 
diums  whose  surfaces  are  inclined  to  each  other,  (as  is  the 
case  in  all  lenses)  and  to  take  other  directions  which  will 
be  explained  in  treating  of  the  properties  of  the  various 
forms  of  lenses  that  are  in  use. 
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By  the  second  of  these,  light  is  reflected  from  the  sur« 
face  of  opaque  bodies. 

The  reflection  of  light  may  be  well  explained   by  the 
effects  produced  by  a  concave  mirror;  and  in  all  cases  by 
knowing  that  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are 
constantly  equal.     Suppose,  A  A,  Fig.  7th,  a  concave 
mirror,  and  C,  the  center  of  the  sphere  of  which  it  is  a 
portion.  Then,  C  A,  will  be  the  radius  of  coacavi^,  draw 
C  V,  which  will  be  the  axis  of  the  concave.     Suppose, 
P  P,  to  be  two  parallel  rays  of  light,  incident  upon  the 
concave  at  different  distances  from  its  vertex,  V,  as  V  1 
and  V  2,  lines  drawn  from  C  to  either  of  these  two 
points,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  con- 
cave, and  to  which  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
are  constantly  equal.  Upon  this  principle  the  ray  P  1,  will 
be   reflected  to  F,  making  the  angle,  PIC,  equal  to 
C  1  F ;  so  that  V  F  will  be  the  focal  distance  for  the  semi- 
aperture,  VI;  on  the  other  side,  P2  will  b^  reflected 
to  f,  the  angles,  P  2  C,  being  equal  to  C  2  f :  V  f  being 
the  focal  distance  for  the  semi-aperture  V  2.     This  <^on- 
stitutes  the  error  by  figure  in  reflecting  telescopes. 
'  The  inflection  of  light  is  another  property  noticed  by 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  others ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
any  one  proved  its  bad  effects,  or  attempted  to  avoid 
them  in  the .  construction  of  optical  instruments,  before 
Lord.  Stanhope.    I  believe  it  does  not  admit  of  correction, 
but  may  in  some  measure  be  avoided  as  in  his  lordship's 
telescope.     I  shall  explain  what  it  is,  as  follows :   If  the 
edge  of  a  razor  A,  Fig.  8,  be  made  to  approach  a  parallel 
beam  of  light,  B.  Fig.  8,  the  light  will  spread  or  be- 
come diverging  as  in  the  figure,  much  like  what  takes 
place  in  passing  through  a  concave  lens.     This  inflection 
takes  place  whenever  light  passes  near  any  solid  body. 


M  Utig^^ol  Communications. 

I^^^^^gmi^ll,  lo  passiDg  by  the  edges  of  the  Utile  me- 
K^tm  ilH^t  0iiii»t«m8  which  support  them  on  the  Newtonian, 
tif«^^tA*W  ^^^  Cassegrain  telescopes,  it  does  much  harm, 
M  Hii  it»rttihlp  has  proved  by  many  experiments, 

1^h#  rttlVnotion  of  light  can  well  be  accounted  for  by 
^  lnwv  of  Attraction ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  inflection 
Imn  ^^^  y^^  accounted  for  at  all. 

\t  My  one  has  a  desire  to  see  more  upon  this  sub* 
teHftli  h^  may  consult  Newton's  Optics,  Gravesande's  Ele*" 
HlDilln,  and  Martin's  New  Elements  of  Optics,  <&c«  and 
|||0  Kttoyclopffidia  Britannica,  Art.  Optics. 

he^UiM  for  common  use  are  made  of  glass,  ground  and 
imlinh^d  to  a  proper  figure,  and  are  of  divers  forms ;  as, 
k'if^U  Pis*  ^'  ^  plano-convex  lens;  consisting  of  one 
iiUnet  and  the  other  a  convex  or  spherical  surface; 
Mnoondly,  a  double  convex.  Fig.  3,  both  surfaces  being 
of  a  convex  or  spherical  form.  Thirdly,  a  plano-concave 
l#nff  with  one  plane,  the  other  a  spherically  hollow,  or  cop* 
cave  surface,  Fig*  4.  Fourthly,  a  double  concave,  both 
surfaces  being  spherically  concave.  Fig.  6.  •  Fifthly,  A 
Meniscus,  which  has  one  surface  concave  and  the  other 
convex.  Fig,  6.  The  properties  of  the  foregoing  of  these 
five  lenses  follow  in  order : 

ji  Piano-Convex.  If  parallel  rays  A  B,  C  D,  (Fig» 
2.)  fall  on  the  convex  side  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  B  D, 
they  will,  on  passing  through,  be  converged  to  a  focus  F, 
at  nearly  the  distance  of  the  diameter  H  F,  of  the 
sphere  of  which  the  lens  is  a  segment,  or  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  twice  the  radius  H  C  of  the  sphere. 

A  Double  Convex.  If  parallel  rays  A  B  C  D  (Fig.  S) 
fall  on  a  double  and  equally  convex  lens,  B  D,  they 
wiU,  on  passing  through,  be  convened  to  a  focus  F,  nearly 
^t  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  convexity. 

A  Piano-Concave.   If  parallel  rays,  A  B  C  D,  (Fig.  4,) 


fall  on  a  plano-concave  lens  B  D,  they  will,  on  passing 
through,  be  made  to  diverge  towards  1  K  L  as  if  they 
came  from  a  point  F,  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  diame- 
ter of  the  sphere  of  concavity  F  H,  which  point  F,  is 
called  the  virtual  focus  of  the  lens. 

A  Double  Concave.  Parallel  rays  are  made  to  diverge 
much  more  by  passing  through  a  double  concave  lens, 
which,  if  it  be  equally  concave  on  both  sides,  will  cause 
them  so  to  diverge  as  if  they  came  nearly  from  the 
centre  C  of  the  sphere  of  concavity,  Fig.  5. 

A  Meniscus  Lena,  participates  of  the  properties  as  well 
as  the  forms  of  both  the  convex  and  concave  lenses ; 
and  when  the  radius  of  convexity  is  shorter  than  the 
radius  of  concavity,  it  will  have  its  focus  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  lens  than  if  it  had  been  a  plano-con- 
vex ;  but  as  this  sort  of  lens  is  now  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely out  of  use,  I  need  not  say  more  about  it  in  this 
place,  although  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
it  again  in  the  description  of  Lord  Stanhope's  Tele- 
scope, Fig.  6. 

There  is  an  error  in  lenses  and  specula,  gee  Fig.  7, — 
arising  from  their  spherical  figure,  called  the  aberratioD 
by  figure  to  distinguish  it  from  another  error,  caused  by 
the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  called 
the  error  by  colour :  their  bad  effects  have  very  much 
limited  the  perfection  of  optical  instruments,  particularly 
telescopes,  which  are  proportionally  improved  as  those 
errors  are  corrected :  to  remove  them  quite,  is  impossible 
by  any  means  yet  known.  To  lessen  and  correct  them, 
and  bring  telescopes  to  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
they  are  now  brought,  has  exercised  the  patient  industry, 
talent,  and  intellect  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived  : 
and  it  has  been  but  by  slow  degrees  they  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection.     Much  bai 
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bMD  done  already  ;  as  we  can  now  have  telescopes  of  6f 
$f  or  7  feet  in  length,  equal  and,  in  many  respects,  superior 
to  those  formerly  made  of  120,  200,  or  300  feet  long. 

To  make  myself  better  understood  in  explaining 
the  two  sorts  of  errors  which  I  have  mentioned  above, 
I  will  begin  with  that  which  is  caused  by  the  spheri- 
cal figure  of  the  glasses ;  suppose  it  to  be  a  plano-con<* 
vex,  and  parallel  rays  to  fall  .upon  its  convex  side  from 
the  sun  or  any  other  vastly  distant  object,  so  that,  as  to 
sepse,  they  may  be  esteemed  parallel  amongst  themselves, 
in  passing  through  the  glass  or  lens  they  will  be  refracted 
and  becooM  tsonverging  rays ;  and,  meeting  and  crossing 
one  pother  in  some  point  in  the  axis  of  the  lens,  will 
form  an  image  or  picture  of  any  distant  object  from 
which  they  came ;  this  image  may  be  seen  pendant 
in  the  air,  in  an  inverted  position,  yet  very  perfect; 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  sucIk  rays  as  fall  upon 
the  lens  near  its  centre:  for  such  other  rays,  which 
fall  upon  the  same. lens,  at  a  greater  distance  from 
its  centre,  will  meet  in  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens,  and 
form  another  image ;  and  other  images  will  be  formed 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lens,  as  the  rays  fall  upon  it  more 
and  more  distant  from  its  centre  or  axis,  thus  causing  image 
after  image  to  be  formed  towards  the  4ens,  or  between  it 
and  the  first  mentioned  image.  This  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  error  by  figure,  wliich  produces  so  much 
confusion,  that  the  object  glasses  for  telescopes  can 
admit  of  being  but  of  small  diameters  or  apertures  com« 
pared  to  their  focal  distance ;  so  that  an  object-glass  for  a 
telescope  of  120  feet  will  not  admit  of  more  than  about 
six  inches  aperture  with  sufficient  distinctness;  and,  of 
course,  too  little  light  to  bear  a  very  high  degree  of  magni- 
fying power.  The  quantity  of  light  transmitted  through 
glass  or  reflected  by  metals,  being  as  the  square  of  the 
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aperture,  eo  t&at  an  aperture  twice  as  large  will  give  four 
times  the  quastity  of  light,  and  will  bear  twice  the  mag- 
nifying power. 

It  would  swell  this  article  too  much  to  give  a  history 
of  the  various  attempts  made  to  remedy  thie  defect, 
before  Newton's  discovery  of  the  error  by  colour ;  or 
the  dispersion  of  a  beam  of  light  into  rays  of  seven  dif- 
ferent colours  whenever  it  is  made  to  pass  through 
glasses  where  their  two  surfaces  are  inclined  to  each 
other,  however  small  the  angle  of  inclinatian  may  be: 
this  dispersion  is  greater,  the  more  the  surfaces  of  the 
glasses  are  inclined  to  each  other,  and  in  a  pretly  high 
proportion. 

Although  this  dispersion  is  small  near  tbe  ceutre, 
itiucreases  so  fast,  at  greater  distances,  as  soon  to  become 
very  injurious  by  tinging  the  images  and  fringing  their 
edges  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  very 
much  adds  to  the  confusion  occasioned  by  theerror  by  figure. 
For  the  rays  of  light  being  of  different  colours,  and  each 
coloured  ray  differing  in  refrangibility  as  well  as  colour, 
and  consisting  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet  coloured  rays,  the  violet  rays  being  the  most 
refrangible,  and  the  red  the  least,  the  violet  coloured 
light  will  converge  most,  and  form  a  first  image,  and  all 
the  others  in  succession  in  the  inverse  order  in  which 
they  are  written  :  so  there  will  be  seven  images,  and  of 
as  many  different  colours,  in  succession.  However  we 
may  lament  the  injury  that  this  property  in  light  occa- 
sions  in  the  use  of  telescopes,  yet  it  is  to  this  very  pro- 
perty, that  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  rich  variety  of 
colour  which  w«  see  in  natural  bodies,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
works  of  art;  and  by  which  also  we  view  objects 
through  telescopes  in  their  true  colours.  Can  any  persoD 
see  this  wonderful  contrivance  in  nature,  and  the  struc* 
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ture  of  the  human  eye,  and  then  say  that  we  owe  it  all 
to  blind  chance? 

Thus  far  I  have  explained  the  properties  of  single 
lenses  only:  but  as  it  is  to  their  combined  effects  that  we 
owethe  very  existence,  as  well  as  perfection  of  all  optical 
instruments,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  short  explanation 
of  these  also.  We  have  seen  that  the  rays  of  light  are 
converged  to  a  focus,  by  being  made  to  pass  through 
a  convex  lens  ;  but  if  another  convex  lens  be  interposed 
between  it  and  its  focus,  they  will  converge  more ;  so 
that  an^  image  will  be  formed  nearer  to  the  lens,  and 
by  this  means  the  error  by  figure  will  be  less,  and 
the  distinctness  greater  than  by  a  single  lens.  If  a  con- 
cave   lens    be  so  interposed,    the    convergency  will  be 

diminished  ;  and,  if  properly  placed,  entirely  destroyed, 

•    •  •      .  .     . 

and  the  rays  will  proceed  parallel,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  construction  of  the  Galilean  telescope.     If  a  second 

«  >  •  ■  * 

convex  lens  be  added,  beyond  the  focus  of  the  first,  as 
far  as  is  equal  to  its  own  focal  distance,  the  rays  of 
light  will  also'proceed  parallel  j  but  if  this  second  lens  be 
placed  nearer  to  the  first  than  the  sum  of  their  two  foci, 
the  rays  will  diverge :  for  example,  suppose  two  lenses, 
of  two  inch  focal  distance  each,    are  plaoed  at    four 

'  *  »  »  • 

inches  distance  from,  each  other,  and  parallel  rays  are 
made  to  fall  upon  either  of  them,  and  to  proceed  to 
the  other,  they  would  be  parallel  after  having  passed 
through  the  latter ;  but  if  placed  at  only  three  inches 
distance,  the  rays  will  be  diverging. 

It  will  bejseen  of  what  great  use  these  combinations 

are  in  the  construction  of  telescopes ;  and  that  it  is  to  a 

•  .         .  ... 

particular  combination  of  two  lenses  that  we  owe  the 
great  superiority  of  the  Huygenian  eye-piece  above  all 
others;  as,  in  that,  both  the  errors  by  figure  and  colour, 
are  so  much  corrected,  as  to  give  the  largest  field  of  view, 
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the  greatest'  distinctness  and  miCgnifying  power,  with  the 
least  possible  loss  of  light.    '  ,  , 

When  the  immortal  Newton  discovered  the  disper- 
sion of  light  into  so  many  coloured  rays,  an  end  being 
put  to  all  hopes  of  bringing  refracting  telescopes  to  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  perfection,  causing  that  great  man  to  turn 
his'attentiori  to  the  doctrine  of  reflection,  Where  he  would 
have  only  the  error  by  figure  to  contend  with ;  and  which 
is  so  much  less  in  reflection,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
give  an  aperture  of  six  inches  to  a  telescope  of,  five 
feet  in  length.^  This  telescope  was  compared  with 
one  made  by  Huygens,  of  120  feet  long,  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Society,  (which  I  believe  is  still  in  theif 
possession),  and  was  thought  excellent  of  the  kind.  The 
comparison  was  made  by  a  Mr.  Pond  upon  the  planet 
Saturn.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the  Newtonian  con- 
struction, in  the  state  in  which  it  then  was ;  but  which 
has  been  much-  improved  since  that  time  in  many  respects. 

This  discovery  of  the  error  by  colour,  by  Sir  Tsaae 
Newton,  gave  birth  to  the  excellent  telescope  that  still 
bears  his  name,  and  will  hand  it  down  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity. The  Newtonian  telescope  is  at  this  time  greatly 
esteemed  for  astronomical  purposes^  though  not  conve- 
nient for  land  objects. 

About  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  a  reflecting 
telescope,  was  invented  by  Dr.  Gr^ory,  which  still 
bears  his  name,  and  is  now  in  the  greatset  estimation. 
This  telescope  was  much  improved  by  Mr.   Short,  of 

r 

*  I  ain  in  possession  of  one  of  the  above  dimensions,  which  I 
believe  was  made  by  that  great  man  himself.  I  can  say  that  I 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  the  use  of  it  for  some  years,  though  ft 
is  not  my  own ;  and  the  person  to  vvhom  it  belonged  being  dead, 
I  believ«  it  is  now  to  be  disposed  of,  . 
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Edinburgh,  who  brought  it  into  almost  general  use.  LateC 
opticians,  by  almost  unwearied  diligence,  have  brought 
it  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  possible,  by  improT-i 
iug  thecompoeition  of  the  metal,  and  by  working  the 
object  metal  into  a  parabolic  figure,  or  making  it  apor* 
tion  of  the  parabola,  instead  of  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  as 
in  the  Newtonian  construction ;  and  by  these  means  they 
have  almost,  if  not  altogether,  destroyed  the  error  by 
figure,  as  respects  the  reilecting  part :  but  still,  as  glassef 
are  used  in  the  eye-piece,  reflecting  telescopes  will  la 
some  degree  partake  of  that  error,  and  render  the  middl* 
of  the  field  of  view  more  distinct  than  the  edges.  For 
there  are  no  spherical  lenses  which  have  not  this  aberration 
by  figure  more  or  less;  the  double  and  equally  convex 
ones  have  it  the  most,  the  plano-convex  less ;  but  the  least 
of  all  are  those  where  the  radius  of  convexity  of  the  two 
sides  is  as  sis  to  one.  Opticians  have  contrived  to  dimi- 
nish it,  by  making  use  of  two  lenses  instead  of  one,  in  th* 
construction  of  their  eye-pieces ;  some  by  placing  two 
close  together.  It  is  to  the  great  Huygens  that  we  ani 
indebted  for  the  best  construction,  by  using  two  glasseM 
whose  foci  are  as  three  to  one.    Fig.  12. 

Suppose  one  of  three-inch  focus,  with  another  of  on« 
inch,  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  enoit 
other;  their  magnifying  powers  will  be  equal  to  a  sioglelens 
of  1^  inch  focus.  In  this  case  pianos  are  mostly  used,  with 
their  plain  sides  next  the  eye.  The  largest,  which  is  placed 
furthest  from  the  eye,  is  called  the  Held  glass,  because  it 
amplifies  the  field  of  view  ;  that  next  the  eye  is  called  tbe 
eye-glass  ;  and  these  thus  conjoined,  constitute  the  Huyge^ 
nianeye-piece.  But  thisconstruction  becomes  difiBcultwhera 
high  magnifying  power  is  wanted,  owing  to  the  smallneN 
of  the  eye-glafis,  which,  in  a  five  feet  Newtonian,  wouUI 
require  to  be  only  of  one>teoth  of  an  inch  focus  for  It 
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power  of  400  times.  By  these  means  telescopes  of  the 
same  aperture  and  power  of  magnifying  distant  objects, 
are  reduced  to  half  the  length  of  those  of  the  Newtonian 
construction,  with  the  further  advantage  of  seeing  the  ob- 
jects erect,  and  in  their  natural  positions,  instead  of  seeing 
them  inverted  and  sideways  as  in  the  Newtonian  tele- 
scope; where  you  look  in  at  the  side  of  the  instrument 
instead  of  the  end ;  but  in  the  Gregorian  structure,  you 
see  the  objects  which  are  directly  before  you. 

There  was  another  construction,  invented  by  a  Mon*>  I 
aiear  Cassegrain,    which  shortens    reflectors  still  more;- '^ 
but,  as  it  inverts  the  objects,  it  has  not  been  much  in  use, 
I  made  one  of  tbem  of  six  inches  aperture,  and  thirty  ia 
length,  and  thought  rt  excellent  for  astronomical  purposes; 
it  bore  a  magnifying  power  of  400  very  well. 

After  this,  the  late  Mr.  DoUoud  invented  the  achro*' | 
matic  telescope,  r  refractor,  in  which  the  errors  by  figuw  ' 
aad  colour  are  corrected  so  much,  as  to  bring  it  almost 
into  universal  use  and  estimation.  Unfortunately  for  this 
fine  invention,  which  does  so  much  credit  to  the  author,  it 
is  found  hitherto  impossible  to  procure  glass,  which  has 
the  requisite  properties  for  making  them  good,  and  of  ft 
sufficient  size  to  admit  of  their  being  made  with  large 
apertures,  very  seldom  ao  large  as  five  inches ;  while  metals 
can  be  had  of  almost  any  size.  Herschel'a  great  tele- 
scope is  four  feet  in  diameter ;  Lord  Stanbope  intended  his 
to  be  six  feet. 

Telescopes  may  be  considered,  therefore,as  of  two  distinct 
classes, andofditlerent  constructions  ia  each,  and  are  either 
refracting  or  reflecting  telescopes.  The  first  class  comprises 
all  those  where  the  effects  are  produced  by  the  refraction 
of  light  in  passing  through  lenses  only.  Of  the  second 
olass  are  all  those  where  the  principal  effects  are  produced 
by  the  reflection  of  light  from  the  polished   surface  of 
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metals,  although  glasses  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  eye-pieces.  So  that,  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  reflecting  telescope  in  use ;  such  a  one  has 
been  attempted,  and  a  patent  taken  out  for  that  purpose 
by  Mr.  Dixon  about  forty  years  ago ;  but  the  scheme  did 
not  succeed,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  light  after  four  or 
five  reflections.  Yet  this  very  scheme  had  previously 
been  much  extolled  in  print  by  a  great  writer  on  optics, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Martin. 

A  telescope  was  proposed  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
much  spoken  of  by  a  French  writer  at  that  time,  consist- 
ing of  one  object-glass  only,  without  any  eye-glass ;  buti 
as  we  have  not  heard  any  more  of  it,  I  suppose  it  did  not 
answer  his  expectations. 

The  Galilean  telescope  is  the  most  simple  of  any  that 
has  been  in  use,  consisting  of  an  object-glass,  and  one 
concave  eye-glass ;  and  fewer  than  these  there  cannot  be 
for -viewing  and  magnifying  any  distant  object.  For  the 
object-glass  only  serves  to  forih  an  image  of  the  object  at 
its  focus,  which'is  to  be  viewed  by  an  eye-glass  so  placed 
that  the  rays  of  light  may  come  to  the  eye  parallel,  or 
nearly  so,  to  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  object,  and  this 
is  requisite  in  all  optical  instruments.  This  condition  is 
obtained  by  placing  the  concave  eye-glass  at  its  virtual 
focus,  within  that  of  the  object-glass,  by  which  the  object 
may  be  seen  distinctly  and  in  its  natural  position ;  but  the 
field  of  view  is  too  small  for  general  purposes ;  on  that 
account,  it  is  but  seldom  uised.  A  larger  field  may  be  ob- 
tained by  placiiig  a  convex  lens  outside  of  the  focus  of 
the  object-glass,  so  that  their  foci  may  coincide  or  fall 
upon  the  same  point ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  image  will  a'p-s 
pear  inverted,  and  therefore  not  proper  for  land-iobjects. 
Though  for  astronomical  purposes,  this  telescope  has 
been  much  in  usci  particularly  after  the  field  of  view  had 
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Heeii  made  more  large  and  distinct,  by  substituting  the  Huy 
genian  eye-piece  ioslead  of  the  single  lens.  I  have  used 
one  of  those  of  forty  feet  in  length :  its  powers  were  consi- 

,  derable,  but  the  difficulty  of  observing  with  it  was  «>., 
great,  that  I  soon  laid  it  aside. 

For  terrestrial  purposes,  the  four-glass  telescopes  were 

^  much  esteemed,  and  the  six-glass  oues  still  more  ;  but  all 
these  have  given  way  to  later  and  better  construct  ions, 
and  therefore  I  need  not  give  a  more  minute  account  of 
them  here,  but  proceed  to  a  particular  description  of  such 
as  are  now  much  improved  and  in  higher  estimation, 
illustrating  this  description  with  diagrams. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is  the  Newtonian  tele- 
scope. Fig.  9,  far,  very  far,  superior  to  any  other  made 
prior  to  its  invention.  This  telescope  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction, and,  for  astronomical  purposes,  extremely 
convenient ;  as  the  observer  can  stand  in  the  same  up- 
right and  easy  posture,  however  much  the  object  is  ele- 
vated above  him,  even  to  the  zenith,  or  directly  over 
his  head.  It  is  constructed  as  follows :  at  one  end 
of  the"  tube  A  B  C  D,  is  placed  the  great  metal  A  B, 
spherically  concave,  whose  focal  distance  is  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube,  where  it  would  form  an  image 
I,  of  the  object  O,  placed  directly  before  the  open  end  C  D, 
but  cannot  be  viewed  there,  because  the  head  would  be 
before  the  open  end  of  the  tube  and  intercept  the  light. 
To  obviate  this,  there  is  a  small  oval  metal,  M,  placed  at 
an  ungle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  to 
intercept  the  reflected  cone  of  light  A  I  B,  and  change 
its  direction  to  i,  where  the  image  will  be  made,  and 
which  may  be  viewed  by  the  eye-piece  H,  here  repre- 
sented of  the  Huygenian  construction,  for  which  an  open- 
ing or  slit  is  made  in  the  side  of  the  tube  to  admit  the  light, 
and    also    the  stem   S  to  pass  through.       This  stem  is 
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firmly  attached  to  a  plate  of  metal  made  to  elide  in  b 
dovetail,  having  a  bole  neai  the  middle  into  which  the 
eye-piece  is  screwed;  the  stem  S  is  so  placed,  that 
a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  glasses  and  axis 
of  the  eye-piece  will  fall  upon  the  middle  of  the  po- 
lished surface  of  the  oval  metal,  which,  being  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  stem,  may,  with  the  glasses,  be  moved  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  adjust 
the  instrument  to  procure  distinct  vision. 

This  metal  ought  to  be  perfectly  flat  on  its  polished 
side ;  but  to  obtain  any  thing  perfectly  flat,  or  straight, 
or  round,  or  square,  or  spherical,  or  any  other  figure, 
is  not  within  the  reach  of  human  industry,  as  I  may  per- 
haps shew  more  at  large  in  some  future  eommunicatioa ; 
assigning  the  reasons  why  such  perfection  is  not  to  be 
expected, 

Fig.  10.  represents  the  Gregorian  reflecting  tele- 
scope, which  consists  of  a  tube  A  B  C  D.  At  the  end 
C  D,  the  great  metal  is  placed  which  must  be  concave, 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  worked  to  a  portion  of  the 
parabola,  instead  of  that  of  a  sphere;  otherwise,  (as 
in  this  construction,  the  focal  distance  of  the  great  metal, 
for  the  same  aperture  is  not  more  than  half  that  of  the 
Newtonian,  and  is  often  made  much  less  than  half)  the 
error  by  figure,  would  be  too  great  to  admit  of  distinct 
vision,  for  the  reason  mentioned  before.  Suppose  its 
focus  to  beat  F,  where  the  image  of  a  very  distant  object 
will  be  formed,  but  inverted  in  respect  to  the  object  0  ;  this 
image  is  now  to  be  considered  as  an  object  placed  before 
asmall  metal  M,  situated  at  a  litlle  more  than  its  own 
focal  distance  from  F,  and,  being  spherically  concave, 
will  reflect  the  light  back  again,  through  a  hole  made  for 
that  purpose  in  the  great  metal,  and  form  a  second  image 
X,  beyond  the  back  of  the  great  metal,  and  in  an  erect 
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position  to  be  viewed  by  (he  Huygenian  eye-piece  H. 
This  little  metal  is  supporte'l  upon  a  stem,  as  in  the 
Newtonian  telescope  ;  only,  in  this  case,  it  is  placed  with 
its  face  parallel  to  the  great  metal,  instead  of  being  in- 
clined as  in  the  former.  The  dove-tail  slide,  which  sup- 
ports it,  is  moved  by  a  screw  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  telescope  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  little  metal  to 
a  proper  distance  from  the  great  one,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure distinct  vision. 

,  The  Cassegrain  Telescope,  differs  from  the  Grego- 
rian, only  in  making  the  little  metal  convex,  instead 
of  concave,  and  placing  it  nearly  at  its  focal  distance 
from  F,  Fig.  10,  and  between  that  and  the  great  metal, 
that  distance  being  always  half  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
of  which  it  is  a  portion.  Suppose,  in  both  cases,  their 
focus  to  be  three  inches,  then  the  Cassegrain  telescope 
would  be  six  inches  shorter  than  the  Gregorian ;  and 
this  is  the  shortest  construction  of  a  telescope  that  has 
been  invented ;  but,  notwithstanding  this  desirable  advan- 
tage, as  the  objects  appear  inverted  this  telescope  is  but 
little  in  use,  and  only  for  astronomical  purposes. 

Having  mentioned  the  achromatic  telescopCj  it  may 
be  expected  that  I  should  now  give  its  theory,  construc- 
tion, and  advantages;  but,  having  discovered  a  defect  in 
glass  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  opticians, 
and  which  materially  affects  the  use  of  that  valuable 
instrument,  and  also  prevents  us  from  obtaining  some 
very  desirable  articles,  one  of  which  is  the  prismatic 
lens,  I  shall  defer  this  part  of  the  subject  to  my  next 
communication,  (wishing  to  make  some  experiments 
thereon)  and  to  introduce  it  after  the  description  of  Lord 
Stanhope's  telescope. 

There  are  some  men  who  shrink  from  the  small^t  difE- 
'  culties,  and  others  who  think  that  the  greatest  may  he 
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orercome  by  pc^tience  and  perseverance.  It  was  thought 
a  great  thing,  when  Mr.  Short  had  so  far  improved 
reflecting  telescopes,  by  giving  the  parabolic  figure  to  his 
metals,  when  their  diameters  were  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of 
their  foci;  and, notwithstanding  this  increased  diameter, 
preserving  great  distinctness.  This  procured  him  great 
fame,  and  a  fortune.  Since  his  time,  patient  industry 
has  enabled  opticians  to  go  much  further,  and  to  obtain 
equal  perfection  of  vision  in  their  telescopes  ;  t^e  apertures 
of  which  were  but  a  fourth  of  the  focal  distance  of  the 
great  metal. 

As'  a  proof  that  Lord  Stanhope  thought  no  difiBlculties 
too  great  to  be  overcome,  I  shall  give  the  following  in- 
i^tance :  his  lordship  had  a  scheme  that  would  require  a 
brass  tube  of  five  feet  long,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  tube  was  to  have 
had  one  hundred  thousand  holes  pierced  in  it,  of  one 
twentieth  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  as  many  steel  pins 
fitted  into  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  any  number  of 
them  could  be  made  to  stand  upright,  or  to  take  an  in- 
clined position  at  pleasure,  as  though  they  moved  upon 
hinges ;  at  the  same  time  the  tube  to  be  continually  turn- 
ing round  upon  its  axis.  Every  thing  was  contrived  and 
arranged  ready  for  execution,  and  the  whole  committed 
to  writing,  as  all  his  inventions  were,  lest  any  part  of 
them  should  be  forgotten. 

With  such  a  mind,  no  wonder  that  his  lordship  found 
courage,  enough  to*  undertake  his  gigantic  telescope ;  and 
notwithstanding  T  give  it  that^erm,  yet,  if  we  except  the  size 
of  his  reflectors,  it  would  have  been  simple,  and  manage** 
able,  compared  to  Herschel's  large  one,  which  requires 
three  men  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  it,  while  his  lord- 
ship's required  no  more  than  the  turning  of  a  screw, 
which  could  be  done  by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  an  ob- 
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server,  with  the  greatestease.  Everypart  was  so  well  con- 
trived as  to  give  great  credit  to  his  inventive  powers, 
which  he  possessed  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  per- 
son that  I  ever  knew,  although  I  have  been  conven 
with  inventive  men  for  more  than  forty  years, 

His  instrument  was  not  only  a  telescope,  but  a  transit 
and  equatorial  instrument  also.  And  so  perfect  and  per- 
manent, that  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  erected,  must 
give  way,  to  produce  any  derangement  after  it  was  once 
fixed  in  its  place:  its  radius,  being  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet,  afforded  the  most  accuratA 
means  for  its  adjustment. 

[To be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Science 

Sir, 
It  is  some  time  since  I  commnnicated  the  results  o<-4 

some  of  my  experiments  on  vegetation,  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Magazine  (see  Vol.  60,)  in  which  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  demonstrated,  that  germination,  vegetation,  and 
the  ripening  of  fruit,  all  deteriorated  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  imparting  to  it  a  portion  of  their  carbon, 
which,  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  pro- 
duced carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  which,  J  believe,  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  during  vegetable  life ;  but,  as  in  the 
animal  economy,  this  chemical  operation  is  slower  in 
some  subjects  than  in  others,  so  it  is  with  vegetables. 
But  if  vegetables  like  animals  impart  carbon  to  the  air, 
whence  do   they  derive  it?     Are  we  to    suppose  that, 
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like  tbem,  ih^  food  which  they  imbibe  by  their  foots  i^ 
capable  of  afiFording  it,  in  the  same  maDner.as  it  is 
imagined  that  the  food  of  animals  supplies  carbonaceous 
matter  to  the  blood  ?  If  this  be  the  case,  we  must  expect 
to  find  that  manures  in  general,  (I  say  in  general,  because 
a  heavy  soil  might  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  fine 
gravel,  or  sand^  which  mechanically  divides  the'  eoxih^ 
itnd  admits  of  a  more  free  access  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere)  possess  carbonaceous  matter,  and  in  such  a 
state  that  its  carbon  is  capable  of  uniting  with  either 
atmospherical  moisture,  and  decomposing  it,  by  uniting 
with  its  oxygen ;  or,  that  it  decomposes  the  air  of  the 
atmosphere  by  combining  with  its  oxygen,  by  which  it 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas  :  for  I  can  scarcely 
imagine  that  solid  carbon,  as  it  exists  in  manures,  is 
capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  capillary  vessels  of 
the  roots  of  plants. 

But  as  this  is  a  branch  of  physics,  which  ought  to  be 
supported  by  direct  experiments,  I  procured  some  com- 
post manure,  just  as  it  was  about  to  be  scattered  over  a 
field ;  and,  with  a  vie^  of  ascertaining  whether  it  con- 
vert^ the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  carbonic  acid^ 
I  placed  a  portion  of  it  under  a  glass  jar,  (the  capacity 
of  which  was  about  six  quarts)  with  its  mouth  immersed 
in  mercury,  in  order  to  cut  oflf  any  comnmnication  with 
the  external  air;  this  was  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  day  and  night,  for  a- week  in  the  month  of  July;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmospherical  air  contained  in  the  jar,  w^s  con* 
verted  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known, 
that  a  strong  affinity  exists  between  water  and  this  gas, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  rain,  or  the  arti- 
ficial watering  of  the  field  or  garden,  would  take  up  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  convey  it  to  the  roots  of  the  plants, 
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which,  by  their  capillary  attraction,  would  take  up  the 
water  so  impregDated,  aad  select  Uie  carbonaceous  matter 
for  the  increase  of  the  plant :  hence  we  see  the  origin  of 
the  carbon  of  vegetable  bodies,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
true  theory  of  manures.  For,  let  the  farmer  or  gardener 
cease  to  manure  their  grouuds,  and  we  all  know  what 
a  scanty  crop  will  be  the  result  of  such  neglect;  the 
cause  of  which  is,  there  would  not  be  sufficient  convert- 
ible carbon  iu  the  soil,  to  support  a  good  crop.  But,  to 
demonstrate  this  idea  still  further,  I  procured  a  portion 
of  the  mould,  from  the  same  field  from  whence  I  col- 
lected the  above  manure,  and  treated  it  in  the  same 
manner-,  but  its  carbo'ntzing  effects  on  the  atmosphere, 
were  by  no  means  so  great.  In  fact,  agreeable  to  the 
above  theory,  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  suppose  sucb 
could  have  been  the  case  :  for  if  the  manure,  which  had 
been  converted  into  mould,  had  supplied  vegetation  with 
a  great  portion  of  its  carbon,  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  so  great  an  effect  on  the  atmosphere  in  the  latter, 
as  in  the  former  state. 

From  this  theory  of  manures,  and  of  the  physiology 
of  vegetation,  we  can  discover  the  utility  of  ploughii^ 
and  harrowing,  beyond  that  of  mere  mechanical  action  j 
for  when  the  upper  surface  of  the  earth  is  in  a  great 
measure  exhausted  of  its  carbon  by  the  vegetating  pro- 
cess, that  portion  of  carbon  which  has  been  carried' 
below  the  surface  by  the  percolation  of  water,  and,  in  a 
great  measure,defended  irom  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
is,  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  again  returned  to  the 
surface,  and  exposed  to  the  united  action  of  water  and 
air,  by  which  a  remaining  portion  of  its  carbon  is  con- 
verted into  a  fit  food  for  the  vegetable  economy. 
the  above  principles,  united  with  a  mechanical  division 
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of  fhe  soil,  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  theory  of 
manures.  And  from  observations  which  I  have  made,  I 
am  much  inclined  to  believe  tbafi  the  earth  ought  not  to 
be  very  compfict;  for  then  it  preVjents  the  root  of  the 
vegetable  frotb  expanding,  which  i  precludes  the  possi* 
bility  .«t"itjLLCollecting  sufficient  ft)od  for  its  growth: 
henoe  it  is  thai  we  frequently  obsetve  in  tliose  ^rdens 
wherjBrthe  spaacis but  little used-aldbough  well  manured, 
a  cd^racted  growth  of  vegetal^.  But  if  any  one  should 
objed<i\,to  the  above  theory,  and  say  if  the  iFegetable 
selects  1m  carbon  from  the  carbonic  acid,  produced  by 
the  assigt^M  cause,  ought  not  its  oxygen  to  be  set  at 
liberty  in  tW^tate  of  gas  ?  This,  at  first  sight,  may  appear 
reasonable ;  l^^t  if  we  consider  the  quantity  of  various 
acids  which  *ml^  vegetables  contain,  and  which  owe 
their  acidity  to  oji^en,  and  also  the  alkali,  which  forms 
a  prominent  featur^^jn  their  composition,  we  shall  iixtme- 
diately  discover  a  siil^cient  demand  for  all  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  Hyithout  its  being  liberated  in  the 
state  of  gas.  In  fact,  I  ^  conceive,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain  secreting  organs  in  th^  vegetable  economy,  whose 
office  it  is  to  decompose,  andiseleet  from  their  food,  the 
constituents  for  the  various  p^tts  of  their  composition, 
such  as  sugar,  acids,  gum,  alkali;  &c.  &c. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Ac. 

J.  TATUM. 

Dorset  Street,  -._:.. 

Salisbury  Square. 
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On  a  new  Process  of  Engraving  on  Metal  and  Stone. 

* 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sir, 

In  consequence  of  reading  in  the  Edinburgh  Philoso- 
phical Journal  an  account  of  the  Process  of  Engraving 
on  Copper  Blocks  in  alto  relievo  by  Mr.  Lizars,^  I  am 
induced  to  send  you  a  few  observations  on  the  experi- 
ments I  made  five  years  ago  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
present  method  of  engraving  on  wood. 

On  referring  to  some  of  the  finest  specimens  by  Albert 
Durer  and  others,  it  will  appear  that  the  strokes  are 
crossed  with  as  much  freedom  and  accuracy  as  is  to  be 
found  in  the  most  careful  etching  on  copper,  although  it 
is  well  known  that  they  were  printed  by  a  method  ex- 
actly the  reverse ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  printed 
with  the  types.  Now  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  the 
most  opposite  means,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with 
the  cu^rious,  because  the  advantages  resulting  from  it  are 
infinite. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  engraving  will,  I  appre- 
hend, believe,  that  it  is  possible  to  unite  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  one  in  the  other ;  yet  as  one  can  be  used 
where  the  other  cannot,  and  as  they  each  have  their 
advantages,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  impres- 
sion from  the  block  resemble,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
impression  from  the  plate.  The  history  ,of  engraving 
will  shew,  that  block  engraving  is  of  the  most  ancient 
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date ;   and   that  it   was  practised  centuries  ago    in  a 
manner,  of  which  we,  at  present,  are  totally  ignorant. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  describe  the  present  mode 
of  engraving  on  wood,  in  order  to  shew  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  what  has  been  done  with  so  much  apparent 
ease  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  art.  The  design  is 
usually  traced  or  drawn  on  a  piece  of  box  wood,  made 
perfectly  smooth ;  and  every  line  is  either  drawn  with  a 
pen  or  pencil,  and  the  interval  between  each  is,  with  a 
graver,  cut  away.  Now  as  every  stroke  with  the  graver 
makes  a  light,  it  will,  I  think,  appear  evident,  that  the 
labour  of  leaving  the  dark  lines  to  cross  each  other  must 
be  immense.^ 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  various  modes  have  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  success ;  and  Mr.  Lizars  appears 
to  be  the  first  who  has  pvbliahed  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments. He  says,  "  I  have  found,  from  experience,  that 
the  best  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  lay  an  etching  ground 
upon  the  copper,  as  in  the  ordinary  operation  of  etching ; 
to  remove  the  first  lines,  or  rather  interstices,  with  the 
needle,  and  then  to  put  on  the  cross-lines  with  the  varnish. 
Should  this  cramp  the  freedom  of  the  artist  in  some  parts, 
he  can  easily  scrape  off  the  etching  ground,  and  draw 
those  with  the  varnish. 

^'  Although  this  discovery  must  still  be  considered  in  its 
infancy,  and  very  incomplete,  yet  it  is.  probable  that 
much  may  be  done  with  it,  if  proper  materials  can  be 
found  out  to  work  with.  It  possesses  every  advantage 
which  common  engraving  does,  and  at  the  same  time  aiU 
the  advantages  of  engraving  on  wood ;  and,  above  all,  it 


*  This   difficulty  affords  the  presumption,  that  the  old  en- 
gravers either  used  two  blocks,  or  that  they  worked  on  metal. 
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enables  us  to  procure  as  many  impressions  as  can  be  taken 
from  types.  The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted, 
is  to  obtain  a  substitute  for  the  varnish,  which  will  flow 
from  a  pen  or  pencil  like  Indian  ink :  for  as  the  varnish 
has  a  tendency  to  dry,  and  get  tough  in  the  pencil,  the 
operation  is,  by  this  circumstance,  very  considerably  im- 
peded." 

Now,  it  will  appear  that  the  greatest  difficulty  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  was,  to  me,  the  most  easy. 
From  the  various  experiments  I  have  made,  I  am  in- 
duced to  agree  with  Mr.  Lizars,  in  thinking  copper  the 
most  preferable  substance  to  work  on ;  because  it  appears, 
that  the  aqua  fortis  acts  upon  it  with  more  certainty,  and 
is  capable  of  much  greater  degree  of  finish  than  any  sub- 
stance I  have  yet  tried. 

'  My  first  object  was,  to  discover  a  method  to  produce 
cross  lines  in  every  direction,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  they 
were  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
I  tried. a  variety  of  means;  and  I  now  take  an  ordinary 
copper-plate,  lay  an  etching  ground,  and  trace  the  sub- 
ject in  the  usual  way  either  by  passing  it  through  the 
press,  or  by  tracing  with  red  chalk.  I  then  take  a  cake 
of  the  best  vermilion,  and  rub  up  a  sufficient  quantity 
w^ith  tolerably  stiff  gum  water ;  then,  with  a  crow  pen, 
which  I  feed  with  a  hair  pencil,  I  draw  distinctly  every 
line  intended  to  appear  in  the  print.  Having  completed 
my  design,  without  in  the  least  injuring  the  ground, 
and  being  satisfied  that  it  is  perfectly  dry,  I  take  a  small 
piece  of  linen  rag,  dipt  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  pass 
it  two  or  three  times,  in  different  directions,  over  the 
plate,  which  immediately  dissolves  the  etching  ground 
which  is  not  covered  by  the  vermilion,  and  leaves  the 
copper  perfectly  clean.  By  these  means  it  will  appear 
obvious  that  you  may  preserve  what  part  you  wish  to 
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To  this  worm  is  attached  a  pipe  leading  to  another 
vessel  called  a  monitor,  half  filled  with  water,  which 
receives  the  gas,  and  upon  its  bubbling  up,  and  rising 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  passes  on  through  an  exit 
pipe  to  the  gas  holder,  situate  at  any  convenient  dis- 
tance. 

The  easy  method  of  generating  gas  by  this  apparatus 
wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  description  of  its  action. 

The  fire  being  made  in  the  stove,  and  the  decomposing 
materials  (which  may  be  cinders,  coke,  loam,  broken 
bricks,  or  a  variety  of  other  absorbent  substances)  placed 
in  the^  retorts,  the  cups  are  luted  and  the  fire  raised, 
till  the  retorts  are  of  a  bright  red  beat.  The  oil  being  in  ' 
a  vessel  above,  is  let  down  through  the  cock,  regulated 
by  an  index,  into  the  first  retort,  through  which  it  passes, 
by  means  of  the  vent  pipe,  into  the  second  retort,  de- 
composing as  it  proceeds,  from  whence  the  gas  rises 
up  the  exit  colunm,  and  through  the  pipe  into  the  con- 
denser :  from  the  condenser  the  gas  passes  through  the 
worm,  as  above,  and  so  on  to  the  monitor,  and  thence 
to  .the  gas  holder. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  I  have  not  mentioned  any 
mode  of  purification  :  the  fact  is,  that  if  the  volatile  oil 
which  passes  over  be  properly  detained  in  the  vessels  as 
above,  no  further  purification  is  necessary,  the  gas  being 
immediately  rendered  in  a  perfect  state  for  combustion, 
with  scarcely  any  smell,  (should  it  by  accident  be  allowfid 
to  escape  unburned)  and  produces  a  light  in  brilliancy 
and  pleasantness,  very  much  superior  to  any  that  can  be 
produced  by  coal  gas. 

I  have  one  of  these  apparatus  in  use  from  which  I. 
supply  my  manufactory  and  dwelling  with  light,  and  have 
upwards  of  forty  burners  in  use  nightly. 

I  have  made  experiments  upon  all  the  oils  which  I  have 
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been  able  to  procure  both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  find 
some  of  them  to  produce  the  most  brilliant  artificial  light 
which  [  ever  saw :  the  process  only  needs  to  be  better 
known  to  be  more  in  general  use. 

Should  a  more  enlarged  detail  and  further  description 
of  the  apparatus,  and  the  results  of  my  experiments  on 
the  various  sorts  of  oils,  upon  which  much  of  my  time 
and  attention^  have  been  devoted,  be  worthy  a  place  in  your 
Journal,  I  should  feel  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  same  on 
a  future  occasion.^ 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  <&c. 

JAMfiS  DE  VILLE. 
367,  Strand,  Jan.  20,  1820. 

P.  S.  Besides  my  own  manufactory  and  dwelling,  I 
have  fitted  up  several  gentlemen's  mansions  in  the  country 
and  various  manufactories  with  the  oil  gas,  to  whom  I 
can  refer. 

*  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  further  details. — Ed. 


On  Ventilation. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sir, 
In  my  official  capacity  as  Master  of  Hackney  Work- 
house, I  have  long  observed  the  necessity  of  a  simple 
and  effectual  mode  of  ventilation,  there  being  so  much 
prejudice  and  reluctance  existing  among  the  lower  orders 
of  society  against  admitting  fresh  air  into  .the  rooms  or 
wards  where  they  reside.  }.  have,  at  length,  succeeded 
in  an  invention  to  draw  off  the  foul  air  from  the  wards ; 
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when  fresh  or  pure  air  will,  of  course,  insinuate  itself  from 
every  opening  or  crevice.  This  contrivance  appears  ap- 
plicable to  various  other  situations,  Such  as  small  chapels 
and  meeting-houses,  crowded  rooms,  theatres,  prisons, 
ships,  mines,  <&c.  or  any  other  close  place  where  a  number 
of  people  are  assembled  together. 

My  plan  is  as  follows :— In  the  ceiling  of  the  room 
intended  to  be  ventilated,  I  make  an  aperture  of  from  six 
to  nine  inches,  (or  if  necessary,  still  larger,  according  to 
the  magtiitude  of  the  place,  and  number  of  persons  likely 
to  assemble)  y  into  this  iaperture  is  introduced  a  hopper  or 
funnel,  having  its  mouth  level  or  flush  with  the  ceiling ; 
to  the  upper  end  of  this  funnel  is  attached  a  pipe  or 
tub^,  with  an  elbow  made  of  any  convenient  substance, 
or  material,  which  pipe  is  carried  on  between  the  flooring 
joists  towards  the  fire-place  of  an  upper  room,  (or  to  a 
stove  situated  above,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  ventilation) ;  the,  pipe  is  then  turned  upwards  and  made 
to  pass  into  a  cast-iron  box  attached  to  the  stove,  or  close 
to  the  cheek,  or  behind  the  back  of  the  grate  nearly  Con- 
tiguous to  the  fire  ;  it  is  then  carried  on  some  distance  up 
the  chimney,  and  terminated  in  a  situation  where  it  is 
least  likely  for  the  soot  to  fall  into  it. 

It  will  be  now  obvious  that  the  air  in  the  cast-iron  box, 
or  that  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  brought  into  close  con- 
nection with  the  fire,  by  the  heat  will  become  consider- 
ably rarified  and  ascend  the  chimney ;  of  course  the  air 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  will  pass  on  with  a  rapid 
current  to  restore  the  equilibrium ;  and,  taking  its  supply  of 
air  from  the  hopper  or  funnel,  before  described,  situate  in 
the  ceiling  of  the  room  beneath,  the  lighter,  most  impure 
and  deteriorated  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  lower  room 
floating  at  or  near  the  ceiling,  will  be  drawn  oflF,  and  a 
most  effectual  ventilation  be  by  these  means  produced. 
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Dcular  proof  may  be  given  by  putting  a  lighted  candle 
near  the  opening  in  the  ceiling,  when  the  flame  will  dart 
in  a  direction  with  the  tunnel,  as  from  the  action  of  a  blow- 
pipe. Secondly,  if  a  fly  of  a  small  ventilator  be  held  to 
the  opening  it  will  whirl  round  with  great  velocity.  I 
must  also  add,  that,  having  adopted  this  contrivance  to 
such  wards  in  Hackney  Workhouse,  as  were  formerly 
obnoxious  from  stagnant  vapors,  not  the  least  ameil  is 
now  to  be  perceived  in  the  rooms. 

With  respect  to  hospitals,  or  prisons,  I  should  recom- 
mend a  stove  to  be  fixed  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  building, 
and  pipes  conveyed  from  the  ceiling  of  each  ward  to  the 
Btove,  as  above  named,  which  may  be  so  constructed  that 
the  pipe  or  receiver  shall  pass  through  the  fire,  and  be 
conveyed  up  the  flue  above  the  building;  this  would 
effectually  carry  off  those  unpleasant  smells  incident  to 
sick  wards,  and  contagion  be  completely  destroyed  by 
passing  through  the  fire. 

To  men  of  war,  hospital-ships,  and  convict  hulks,  this 
mode  of  ventilation  may  be  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
The  cooking  fire-place  or  ship  stoves  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated for  the  adaptation  of  this  improvement,  which  may 
be  added  to  each  stove,  now  in  use,  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. ,  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  hospital- 
ships,  and  ships  of  war,  and  have  experienced  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  going  below  after  one  or  two  hundred 
persons  had  slept  between  decks,  will  see  the  propriety  of 
introducing  this  mode  of  ventilation. 

I  think  this  contrivance  would  be  found  applicable  to 
coal  mines,  and  is  calculated  to  prevent  some  fatal  acci- 
dents occasioned  by  foul  air.  If  a  pipe  were  conveyed 
from  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  mine  to  the  furnace 
of  the  steam  engine  above,  so  that  the  action  of  the  fire 
should  rarify  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  the  foul  air  would 
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be  continually  carried  off,  and  pure  air  descend  by  the 
shaft  to  supply  its  place ;  this  would  greatly  add  to  the 
comforl  and  health  of  the  miners,  as  well  as  to  the  pre- 
vention of  some  of  those  fatal  accidents  of  which  we  so 
frequently  hear. 

I  may  also  venture  to  say  that  the  dry  rot  so  destructive 
in  many  houses  might  also,  by  proper  methods  of  arrange- 
ment, be  cured  by  this  mode  of  ventilation. 

Should  the  foregoing  observations  merit  a  place  in  your 
publication,  and  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  society,  ray  end 
will  be  fully  answered,  having  no  other  motive  in  view 
than  that  of  rendering  my  assistance  toward  the  public 
good. 

Yours,  &c. 

GEORGE  TYER. 
Homerton,  December  Sj  1819. 


On  Mr.  Perkins's  Plan  for  preventing  the  Forgery 

of  Bank  Notes. 


The  ease  with  which  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England 
may  be  imitated,  being  a  great  temptation  to  the  lower 
class  of  engravers  to  commit  forgeries,  the  Society  of  Arts 
were  induced  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  best  means 
(if  any  existed)  of  shielding  the  public  from  this  species 
of  depredation,  and  of  obtaining  a  paper  currency  upon 
the  validity  of  which  the  public  might  with  confidence  -^^ 
rely. 

With  this  view  the  Society  drew  together  a  greater  asso- 
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ciation  of  talenl  both  in  science  and  art  than  ever  assem- 
bled upon  any  subject  of  investigation  before  ;  on  which 
occasion  it  was  boldly  declared,  that  unless  theBaak  of 
England  issued  notes  of  a  superior  style  of  engraving,  no 
one  could  know  that  they  were  genuine,  for  the  very  indif- 
ferent workmanship  upon  their  present  notes  might  be 
easily  copied  by  every  engraver  of  moderate  ability  ;  and 
the  water  mark  in  the  paper  tat  present  their  greatest 
security^  might  be  so  tolerably  well  imitated  as  to  pass 
undiscovered. 

Various  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  engraving  and 
paper  of  Bank  of  England  notes  have  been  from  time  to 
time  offered  to  the  Bank  Directors,  but  none  have  beea 
found  without  objections  incompatible  with  its  adoption. 
The  great  desideratum,  however,  sought  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  viz.  that  of  multiplying  plates  which  contained 
specimens  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  first  artists,  is 
now  fully 'obtained  by  the  introduction  of  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Fairman's  ingenious  process  of  Bank  note  engraving. 
These  gentlemen  have  brought  their  system  to  such  high 
perfection,  that  scarcely  any  farther  improvement  can  be 
expected  or  desired. 

In  order  to  produce  a  Bank  note  plate,  a  vignette,  or 
other  subject,  is  to  be  engraved  upon  a  block  of  steel 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  process,  and  rendered  so  extremely 
soft  as  to  be  capable  of  being  cut  with  ease  by  the  same 
graver,  as  copper ;  when  the  subject  is  finished,  the  block 
of  Eteel  is  hardened  without  injury  to  the  engraving,  and 
being  placed  in  a  rolling  engine,  a  small  cylinder  of  soft 
steel  is  worked  upon  the  block  until  the  cyUnder  has 
received  the  impression  of  the  engraved  block  in  relievo. 
This  cylinder,  after  being  hardened,  becomes  a  toM, 
whereby  to  impress  as  many  steel  or  copper  plates  as  may 
be  required. 
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.  By  this  process  writing  and  every  description  of  orna- 
mental engraving  may  be  first  executed  on  blocks,  and 
afterwards  associated  together,  and  transferred  into  one 
cylinder,  which  cylinder  is  to  be  the  tool^  whereby  any 
number  of  steel  or  copper  plates  are  to  be  impressed. 

To  give  a  more  enlarged  detail  of  the  respective  parts 
of  this  ingenious  process  is  unnecessary  in  the  present 
article,  as  we  hope  in  our  next  (or  a  very  early  number) 
to  be  favoured  with  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman's  own 
communication,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  their  very- 
beautiful  plates. 

We  have  only  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  method 
proposed  is  fully  competent  to  every  thing  which  could 
be  required  of  it;  that  the  process  has  transferred  the 
most  delicate  and  highly  finished  subjects  from  the  graver 
of  Messrs.  Heath,  Finden,  Holl,  Pye,  (fee. ;  and  even 
such  minute  writing  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Greedy 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  executed  within  the  space 
of  a  silver  penny,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Davis,  in  all  of  which 
the  subject  has  been  perfectly  transferred  with  the  distixK^t- 
ness  of  the  original. 


Jn  Account   of  the  Life  Rafts  of  Lieutenants  Cook 
and  Rogers  for  preserving  shipwrecked  Persons. 

Among  the  variety  of  inventions  for  affording  assistance 
to  shipwrecked  persons,  the  Life  Rafts  of  Lieutenant  Cook 
and  Lieutenant  Rogers  appear  to  merit  particular  atten- 
tion. 

Lieutenant  Cook  proposes  a  sheet  of  canvas  attached 
at  the  ends  to  two  strong  laths  or  spars,  and  distended  by 
two  other  laths  or  spars  passed  through  loops  on  the  sel- 
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vage,  and  joined  at  the  corners  with  ropes  forming  a  square 
frame^  In  the  canvas  are  to  be  made  a  number  of  holes 
sufficiently  large  for  a  man's  body  to  pass  through  ;  and 
under  these  holes  are  to  be  strong  straps  or  bands  for  the 
men  to  sit  astride  upon. 

In  the  event  of  the  vessel  filling  with  water,  this  canvas 
is  unfolded  and  framed  together,  <  when  four  or  more 
empty  water  casks  are  to  be  attached,  one  to  each  corner 
or  round  the  frame,  and  the  raft  launched :  this  is  capable 
of  carrying  a  number  of  men  who  cannot  be  washed,oflf 
their  seat,  where  they  are  to  remain  quiet  until  picked  up 
er  drifted  on  shore. 

For  merchant  vessels  it  would  be  found  under  perilous 
circumstances  extremely  applicable,  and  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  small  number  of  men  in  perfect  safety.  One  of 
seven  feet  square  would  carry  thirteen  men,  and  one  of 
four  feet  six  would  carry  five  men  ;  the  apparatus  may  be 
kept  on  board  folded  up,  and  will  occupy  very  little  room 
among,  any  part  of  the  stowage. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  though  many  ingenious  plans 
have  been  invedted  for  the  purpose  of  saving  lives  in  the 
event  of  shipwreck,  yet  they  have  seldom  been  adopted 
by  mariners :  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  aversion  which 
sailors  always  feel  in  admitting  apparatus  on  board, 
which  is  not  applicable  to  some  other  useful  purpose. 

To  obviate  this  prejudice,  Lieutenant  Rogers  suggests 
the  construction  of  a  life  raft  by  the  combination  of 
various  parts  of  the  ship's  furniture,  viz.  of  the  butts, 
slings,  capstan  bars,  gratings,  or  hatches  and  hand- 
spikes lashed  together  with  small  ropes. 

The  raft  is  proposed  to  be  constructed  apon  deck  in  a 
few  minutes  in  the  following  manner :    . 

Lay  two  capstan  bars  or  small  spars  parallel  at  about 
six  feet  apart,  upon  which  place  three  gratings  or  hatches 
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and  lash  them  together ;  then  put  two  more  capstan 
bars  or  spars  athwart  the  ends  of  the  former  on  eaqh  side 
of  the  gratings,  and  secure  them  with  good  lashings,  by 
which  a  square  platform  will  be  constructed  for  the  men 
to  stand  on  ;  then  let  one  or  more  empty  casks  be  lashed 
to  each  side  of  the  platform  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  its 
buoyancy,  ♦ 

While  the  above  is  framing  together  on  another  part  of 
the  deck,  let  four  more  sparsor  capstan  bars  be  attached, 
lo  as  to  form  a  square  frame  to  be  placed  upon  the  casks 
and  firmly  braced  down,  forming  a  rail  round  the  plat-* 
form  within  which  the  men  may  sit  or  stand  without 
danger  of  being  washed  off. 

As  a  further  security  hand-spikes  may  be  set  up  at  each 
comer  of  the  raft,  and  ropes  and  canvas,  if  necessary, 
spread  for  shelter ;  or  even  a  sail  may  be  hoisted. 

Though  under  some  circumstances  any  attempt  to  save 
the  crew  may  prove  abortive,  yet  this  description  of  raft 
is  so  easily  constructed  that  it  may  be  found '  of  great 
advantage ;  and  several  instances  are  within  olir  know- 
ledge in  which  such  a  raft  would  have  effectually  saved 
the  lives  of  many  seamen  where  vessels  have  grounded 
upon  shoals. 

It  might  be  useful  if  captains  were,  at  leisure  times,  to 
exercise  a  few  hands  in  the  construction  of  such  a  raft, 
the  materials  being  always  at  hand,  by  which,  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  an  easy  refuge  would  be  afforded. 

The  Society  of  Arts  'thought  so  highly  of  these  inven- 
tions that  they  presented  their  gold  medal  to  each  of  the 
above  gentlemen,  who  are  Lieutenants  in  the  Royal  Navy. 
See  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Vol  XXXVII. 
about  to  be  published. 
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j4  Method  of  preventing  the  Mischief  arising  from  the 
Explosion  of  Gunpowder  Milts,  invented  by  Mr. 
James  Monk. 

With  very  laudable  feelings  of  humanity,  the  Society 
of  Ar&  some  time  since  offered  a  premium  of  one  hundred 
guineas,  for  the  invention  of  an  effectual  method  of  pre-, 
venting  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  mills. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  in  its  fullest  extent 
is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  precaution; 
but  any  approximation  to  such  a  security  must  be  highly 
desirable,  when  we  remember  liow  many  such  accidents 
have  of  late  years  occurred  attended  with  the  most  ej^« 
tensive  and  dreadful  consequences. 

Mr.  James  Monk,  superintendent  of  the  gunpowder 
works  near  Tunbridge,,^  Kent,  has  invented  a  method  of 
reducing  the  risk  of  explosion,  and  confining  its  conse- 
quences within  the  building  where  the  accident  happens. 

The  mills  at  Tunbridge  are  erected  in  detached  houses 
scattered  over  the  extensive  grounds,  and  their  com- 
munication is  intercepted  as  much  &&  possible,  by  broad 
plantations  of  willow,  in  order  to  prevent  an  explosion 
from  communicating  to  any  other  part  of  the  works. 

In  each  of  these  houses  there  are  tvvo  distinct  and  de- 
tached sets  of  mill-work,  turned  by  a  water-wheel  situated 
between  them.  The  object  of  Mr.  Monk  is  in  the  event 
of  an  explosion,  to  extinguish  the  fire  instantly  by  a  fall 
of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inundate  the  adjoining 
mill,  by  which  a  further  explosion  is  prevented. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  long  bars  forming  a 
double  lever  extending  through  both  mills,  and  connected 
by  a  joint  in  the  middle  over  the  water  wheel.  To  the 
extremity  of  each  of  these  levers,  is  attached  a  broad 
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hollow  pyramidical  hood  of  thin  sheet  iron^  hanging  im- 
mediately over  the  mill ;  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
same  situation  is  placed  a  vessel  containing  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water. 

In  the  event  of  an  explosion  in  one  of  the  mills  the 
force  of  the  explosion  raises  the  broad  hollow  pyramidical 
hood,  or  blower  as  it  is  called ,  which  lifts  .the  bar  or  lever 
attached  to  it. 

The  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing  water  above  men- 
tioned, has  a  large  valve  to  which  a  chain  from  the  lever 
is  onn  ected,  and  when  the  lever,  as  above,  is  lifted  by  the 
explosion,  the  valve  of  the  water  vessel  is  opened,  and  its 
contents  let  fall  instantly  upon  the  mill  work,  at  the  same 
time  (the  levers  of  both  mills  being  connected  t  ge- 
ther,  and  hanging  upon  pivots  or  fulcrums)  the  rising  of 
the  head  or  blower  at  one  end,  ^ill  depress  the  joint  in 
the  middle,  and  cause  the  other  end  of  th^  lever  to  rise, 
opening  also  the  valve  of  the  water  vessel  over  the  second 
mill,  and  consequently  inundating  it  before  any  fire  can 
communicate. 

It  is  not  the  first  explosion  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded 
in  one  of  these  mills,  as  it  never  kindles  the  whole  of  the 
powder,  but  the  second  or  third  explosion  of  the  same 
mill,  caused  by  the  ignition  of  the  coagulated  parts  of  the 
composition  which  adhere  to  the  stones,  and  the  loose 
dusty  particles  lodged  upon  the  machinery  and  floor, 
which  completely  bums  and  destroys  the  whole  appa- 
ra^s,  and  sends  the  flakes  of  fire  flying  in  all  directions. 

By  the  immediate  descent  of  the  water  a  second 
explosion  is  prevented ;  and  by  the  water  also  falling  upon 
the  combustible  materials  of  the  adjoining  mill,  the  mis- 
chief is  arrested  before  any  considerable  damage  is  done, 
beyond  that  of  blowing  off  the  roof,  and,  perhaps,  tearing 
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sway  some  of  the  weather  boarding  of  that  mill  where 
the  accident  first  took  place. 

It  appears  that  this  apparatus,  which  was  erected  three 
or  four  years  ago,  has  been  instrumental  in  preserving  the 
mills  several  times,  when  partial  explosions  have  taken 
place;  and  also  that  the  lives  of  persons  have  been  saved, 
who  must  otherwisij  frooi  their  situation  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice. 

The  Society  of  Arts  have  presented  Mr.  Monk  with 
their  silver  medal  and  twenty  guineas,  for  the  com- 
munication of  this  invention,  A  particular  acconnt  of 
the  apparatus,  with  a  plate  representing  all  its  parts, 
will  be  found  in  Vol.  XXSVII.  of  their  Transactions, 
about  to  be  published. 


ii 
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A  CATOPTRICAL  micFoscope  has  been  invented  by 
Professor  Amici,  of  Modena,  differing  from  others  by 
placing  the  object  to  be  viewed  on  the  outside  of  the  tube 
(which  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  twelve  inches  long) 
instead  of  placing  it  in  the  centre  and  before  the  object 
metal,  by  which  he  can  more  effectually  throw  light  upon 
the  objects  to  be  viewed.  There  is  an  opening  made  in 
the  side  of  the  tube,  to  permit  the  light  to  fall  upon  a 
small  metal  placed  diagonally  in  the  axis  of  the  tube, 
which  reflects  it  upon  the  object  metal  placed  at  one  end, 
and  by  that  it  is  reflected  back  to  the  eye-glasses  placed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  Our  limits  at  present  do 
not  permit  a  more  detailed  account,  nor  such  observa- 
tions as  we  should  otherwise  be  inclined  to  mako. 
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Its  advantages,  according  to  the  account  of  the  inventor, 
are,  that  the  observer  can  examine  the  object  in  a  hori- 
zontal position— that  the  different  degrees  of  magnifying 
power  can  be  easily  changed — that  the  objects  are  always 
kept  at  the  same  distance  from  the  body  of  the  microscope 
— that  the  light  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  all  sides 
of  the  object — that  there  is  no  dispersion  of  the  light,  con- 
sequently the  objects  appear  of  their  natural  colour — thAt 
the  diameter  of  the  mirror  being  large,  a  greater  distinct- 
ness will  follow — and,  lastly,  that  the  degree  of  magnify- 
ing power  may  be  carried  much  higher  than  upon  the 
refracting  principle. 

It  appears,  that  the  inventor  has  also  adapted  this  in- 
strument to  the  purposes  of  a  camera  lucida,  which  will 
be  of  great  advantage  in  taking  accurate  drawings  of  the 
object  upon  any  scale. 

We  believe  that  Messrs.  DoUohd  have  just  finished  one 
of  these  instruments. 


iSUsceUantouSi  Sbci^ntific  Sntellifiena. 


— — ^JM*.        I 


GREAT     BRITAIN. 


Institutions, 

The  establishment  of  Institutions  for  the  diffusion  of 
Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  in  Great  Britain,  forms 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  The  four  institutions  of  the  metro- 
polis in  particular,  viz.  the  Royal  Institution,  the  London 
Institution,  the  Surry  Institution,  and  the  Russel  Insti' 
tuiion,  with  the  various  lectures  which  have  from  time  to 


^engiveuinthem,  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  lite- 
rary and  scientific  characters  of  the  age,  exhibit  features 
so  striking  and  peculiar,  as  to  render  the  present  era  in  the 
facilities  of  literary  and  scientific  communication,  supe- 
rior to  any  past  period.*  By  these  academies,  a  stimulus 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  has  been  widely  diffused  ; 
nor  have  the  ARTS  failed  to  partake  of  a  share  of  that  im-  j 

pulsion  which  the  human  mind  has  latterly  received  by  the  ; 

collision  of  kindred  spirits,  and  that  generous  emulation  ' 

for  excellence   which  these  societies,  in  connexion  with  ^ 

others  in  London  and  elsewhere,  in  Great  Britain,  are 
chiefly  instrumental  in  exciting.  This  rapid  expansion 
of  knowledge,  affords,  amidst  other  prospects,  not  of  the 
most  cheering  kind,  a  consolation  both  to  the  practical  and 
speculative  philosopher,  of  no  trifling  kind.     Nor  are  these  A 

efforts  of  the  scientific  world  in  mighty  London  likely  to  i 

abate.  In  Medicine,  in  Chemistry,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Me-  I 

chanics,  and  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  lectures  are  j 

now  giving,  or  about  to  be  given,  at  the  various  Institu-  \ 

tions  and  other  places  that  convey  to  listening,  admiring 
and  learning  audiences,  that  information  which  it  is  the 
pride  of  the  professors  to  diffuse.  , 

The  operations  for  the  season  commenced  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  on  the  llth  of  January,  when  Mr.  MiUington 
began  a  Course  of  Lectures,  in  Experimental  Philosophy  ' 

to  be  continued  twice  a  week;  Mr.  Brande  resumes,  of 
course,  his  Chemical  Illustrations;  Mr.  Campbell  gives 
a  Series  of  Lectures  on  Poetry ;  A  Course  of  Lectures  on  I 

Botany,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  ;   and  another  on  Architee-  I 

lure,  by  J.  Soane,  Esq.  complete  the  whole.  ,1 

At  the  London  Institution,  Dr.  Birkbeck  is  now  giving  [ 

a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  J 

of  Astronomy,   Optics,   Hydrostatics,  and   Mechanics;    ^^^ 

LMr.  MiUington,  on  Experimental  Philosophy ;    Mr.  Phil->  ^^H 
J 
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lips,  on  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  and  its  connection 
•with  the  Arts ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  on  Botany. 

At  the  Surry  Institution,  Lectures  have  been  already 
given  by  Mr.  Accum,  on  Chemistry,  and  Mr.  Hazlitt,  on 
the  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth ;  and  Dr.  Crotch    • 
is  about  to   commence   Lectures  on  Music ;   and  Mr.^ 
Elmes,  on  Architecture. 


The  Royal  Society. 

4 

•  This  Society,  which  in  age  and  dignity  is  the  first  in 
Great  Britain,  and  we  may  add  in  the  world,  has  publish- 
ed  during  the  last  year,  Three  Parts  of  its  Transactions* 
We  shall  give  occasional  notices  of  such  of  the  papers  as 
appear  most  deserving  of  attention. 

Sir  Ever  ard  Home  hsiSy  in  the  Croonian  lecture  (Trans. 
Part  1,  for  1819),  treated  of  the  conversion  of  pus  into 
granulations  of  new  flesh.  In  the  last  volume  he  endea- 
voured to  explain  how  coagulated  blood  became  vascular. 
He  informs  us  that  carbonic  acid  gas  is  extricated  at  the 
moment  of  coagulation  ;  that  this  gas  gradually  lengthens 
into  a  tube  which  is  immediately  covered  by  a  coat,  and 
thus  converted  into  a  blood  vessel.  He  thinks  that  the 
same  process  goes  on  during  the  conversion  of  pus  into 
granulations,  or  new  flesh.  Pus,  he  tells  us,  is  analogous 
\o  the  serum  of  the  blood.  At  first  it  contains  no  globules, 
but  they  gradually  make  their  appearance  in  it,  whe- 
ther it  remains  at  the  surface  of  the  sore,  or  be  removed 
upon  some  other  surface'.  The  paper  is  taken  up  in  de- 
scribing the  appearances  which  are  perceived  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  healing  sore  when  left  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  coating  of  pus 
co-agulates,  globules  of  carbonic  acid  gas  make  their 
appearances  in  it;  these  are  speedily  converted  into 
numerous  anastomosing  vessels  filled  with  blood. 


Society  of  Arts.  76 

Fine  Arts. 

That  the  Fine  Arts  are  in  great  activity  iu  Great  Bri- 
tain, needs  no  other  proof  than  the  number  of  candidates 
for  public  favour  and  encouragement  in  the  various  de- 
partments,  which  we  find,  by  the  last  number  of  the  Jour- 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  as  follow  : 

Painters,  691  ;  Sculptors,  68;  Architects,  93  ;  Engra- 
vers in  Line,  83 ;  Engravers  in  Chalk  or  Line,  and  Stip- 
ple mixed,  30;  Mezzotinto  Engravers,  16;  Aquatinta  En- 
gravers, 27  ;  Engravers  on  Wood,  21. 

Forming  a  total  of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  artists, 
who  are  constantly  pouring  the  efforts  of  their  pencils, 
their  chisels,  and  their  gravers,  into  the  laps  of  not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  these  islands,  but  more  or  less,  of  the  whole 
civilized  world ;  and  conveying,  at  the  same  time,  infor- 
mation and  amusement  to  the  most  distant  climes,  and  to 
the  mo9t  remote  posterity ! ! 


Society  of  Arte^ 

Amidst  the  general  eagerness  for  the  acquisition  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  both  of  the  practical,  agricultural, 
and  mechanical  kind,  continues  to  preserve  the  charac- 
ter for  which  it  has  long  been  distinguished.  It  has  lately 
offered  premiums  for  "  cultivating  land  with  potatoes  ;" 
*'  for  improving  land  lying  waste ;"  "  for  comparative 
cultivation  of  land  by  spade  and  ordinary  husbandry  ;" 
"  for  comparative  advantages  of  manures ;"  "  for  en- 
creasing  the  force  of  steam  engines  with  less  fuel ;"  "  for 
preventing  the  emission  of  dense  smoke  from  the  chimnies 
of  steam  engines,  breweries,  &c. ;"  "  for  the  cheapest 
method  of  purifying  inflammable  gas  prepared  from  coal ;" 
'^  for  an  innoxious  substitute  for  white  lead,  as  a  basis  for 
paint ;"  "  for  preventing  wrought  iron  from  rust ;"  **  for  the 
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discovery  of  the  causa  of  dry  rot  in  timber,  and  a  remedy 

for  it ;"  "  for  printers'  ink ;"  "  for  the  best  composition  fit 
for  the  finest  copper-plate  printing  ;"  "  for  the  natural  his- 
tory of  any  county  in  the  united  kingdom ;"  "  for  the  full 
historical  engraving  on  wood  or  metal  blocks  ;"  *'  for 
cloth  made  from  hopbines,  nettles,  &c. ;"  "for  a  family 
mill  for  grinding  corn ;"  "  for  a  portable  corn  mill;"  "for 
the  most  effectual  method  of  supplying  water  in  case  of 
fire,  or  to  prevent  or  extinguish  accidental  fires  in  build- 
ings ;"  "  to  prevent  accidents  arising  from  stage  coacheH ;" 
to  prevent  accidents  from  the  falling  of  horses  with  two 
wheeled  carriages,  especially  on  steep  declivities  ;"  "  for 
the  cheapest  and  best  method  of  repairing  roads  ;"  "  for 
rendering  steam  engines  safer  than  any  now  in  use ;"  "  for 
nutmegs,  the  growth  of  British  Settlements  in  the  West  In- 
dies, or  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  adjacent  islands,  equal 
to  East  India  nutmegs;"  "for  an  account  of  the  process 
employed  in  India  and  China  in  the  manufacture  of  India 
paper,  and  in  England  for  copper-plate  printing,  together 
with  an  account  of  the  materials  from  which  it  is  made." 
The  premium  for  a  substitute  for  white  lead  is  one  hun- 
dred guineas;  for  nutmegs,  fifty  ;  and  but  one  of  the 
others,  is  less  than  thirty. 


Horticultural  Society. 
We  are  bappy  to  observe  that  this  society  is  daily  ac- 
quiring strength  and  importance.  The  increase  in  its 
numbers  is  most  remarkable ;  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  fellows  have  been  elected  since  May  last,  ex- 
clusively of  several  foreign  and  corresponding  members. 
The  meetings  of  this  society  are  now  removed  from  the 
apartments  of  the  Linnean  Society,  to  avery  commodious 
house,  and  spacious  meeting-room  of  its  own  in  Regent- 
street. 
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Amongst  the  numerous  exhibitions  of  fruit  during  the 
last  autumn,  was  a  very  remarkable  apple  grown  near 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  which  weighed  twenty-three  ounces 
and  three  quarters,  and  measured  seventeen  inches  in 
circumference. 


New  Sooiety  of  Arts  at  Edinburgh. 

We  understand  that  several  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh, 
have  been  occupied  for  a  considerable  time  in  establish- 
ing a  Sc/ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Mechanical  and 
Useful  Arts  in  Scotland,  for  rewarding  inventions  of 
public  utility,  and  disseminating  useful  knowledge  among 
the  industrious  classes  of  society.  A  leading  object  of  this 
society,  it  is  said,  will  be  to  rent  a  hall,  for  depositing 
instruments  and  models  of  machinery  of  all  kinds:  we 
shall  not  fail  to  watch  the  progress  of  this  institution,  and 
communicate  it  occasionally  to  our  readers.  We  most 
cordially  wish  it  success. 


Gauze  Veils^  as  Preservatives  from  Contagion. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  in  Thotnson's  Annals,  has  proposed  gauze 
veils  as  preservatives  from  contagion.  The  idea  is  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  serious  consideration,  more  especially 
as  Dr.  Uwins,  and  some  other  medical  gentlemen,  con- 
sider that  they  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  pro- 
bably with  effect 


Portable  Gas  Lamp. 

This  lamp,  invented  by  Mr.  Brande  in  1816,  consists  of 
a  hollow  glass  globe  of  adequate  thickness,  and   sur- 
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mounted  by  a  stop-cock  and  burner  resting  upon' and 
communicating  with  a  square  hollow  pedestal  of  sheet 
copper.  The  glass  globe  is  fitted  with  a  brass  cap  at  the 
bottom  firmly  screwed  into  the  copper  box,  and  communi- 
cating with  it  by  an  aperture  in  the  bottom  of  the  globe. 
On  one  side  of  the  copper  box  is  a  screw-hole  with  a 
valve  opening  inwards,  to  which  the  condensing  syringe  is 
attached  fox  the  purpose  of  forcing  in  the  carburetted 
hydrogen.  At  the  top  of  the  globe  is  a  brass  cap  sur- 
mounted by  a  stop-cock  of  very  small  bore  opening  into 
the  chamber,  to  which  the  burners  are  attached. 


A  new  Style  of  Engravings  invented  by  Mr.  LiZARS. 

In  common  engraving  upon  copper,  the  desired  eflfect 
is  produced  by  making  incisions  upon  the  copper-plate 
with  a  steel  instrument  of  an  angular  shape,  which  inci- 
sions are  filled  with  printing  ink  and  transferred  to  the 
paper  by  the  pressure  of  a  roller  which  is  passed  over  its 
surface.  There  is  another  mode  of  producing  these  lines 
or  incisions  by  means  of  diluted  nitrous  acid,  which  is 
well  known,  and  in  which  the  impression  is  taken  in  the 
same  way.  Mr.  Lizars'  new  mode  of  engraving  is  done 
upon  a  principle  exactly  the  reverse :  for,  instead  of  the 
subject  being  cut  into  the  copper,  it  is  the  interstice  be- 
tween these  lines  which  is  removed  by  aquafortis,  and  the 
lines  are  left  as  the  surface,  from  which  the  impression  is 
taken  by  means  of  a  common  type  printing  press  instead 
of  a  copper-plate  press. 

This  engraving  is  effected  by  drawing  with  turpentine 
varnish  coloured  with  lamp  black,  whatever  is  desired 
upon  the  plate,  and  when  the  varnish  is  thoroughly  dry, 
the  acid  is  poured  upon  it)  and  the  interstice  of  course 


I-- 
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removed  by  its  action  upon  the  uncovered  part  of  the 
copper.  If  the  subject  be  very  full  of  dark  shading,  this 
operation  will  be  performed  with  little  risk  or  accident, 
and  with  the  removal  of  very  little  of  the  interstice  be- 
tween the  lines ;  but,  if  the  distance  between  the  lines  be 
great,  the  risk  and  difficulty  are  very  much  increased ; 
and  it  will  be  requisite  to  cut  away  the  parts  which  sur- 
round the  lines  with  a  graver,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
dabber  with  the  printing  ink  from  reaching  the  bottom, 
and  thus  producing  a  blurred  impression.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  more  the  plate  is  covered  with  work, 
the  less  risk  will  there  be  in  the  preparation  of  it  with  the 
acid  after  the  subject  is  drawn  ;  and  the  less  trouble  will 
there  be  in  removing  the  interstice,  if  any,  from  those 
places  where  there  is  a  little  shading.  The  operation  will 
be  facilitated  by  etching  out  the  first  line  with  the  common 
etching-needle,  and  afterwards  putting  on  the  cross 
line  with  the  varnish.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to 
lay  an  etching  ground  upon  the  copper  as  in  the  ordinary 
operation  of  etching,  to  remove  the  first  lines  or  rather 
interstices  with  the  needle,  and  then  to  put  on  the  cross 
lines  with  the  varnish. 

Although  this  discovery  is  in  its  infancy,  it  is  probable 
that  much  may  be  done  with  it,  if  proper  materials  can  be 
found  out  to  work  with.  It  possesses  every  advantage 
which  common  engraving  does,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  advantages  of  engraving  on  wood ;  and,  above  all,  it 
enables  us  to  procure  as  many  impressions  as  can  be  taken 
from  printing  types.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  finding  a 
suitable  varnish  or  a  substitute  for  it.  Mr.  Lizars  has  used 
several :  he  found  the  best  was  cbmmon  turpentine  var- 
nish. Of  the  metals  he  has  also  used  lead,  pewter,  type- 
metal,  zinc  and  brass,  with  various  success,  but  he  has 
found  copper  superior  to  them  all. 
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IXtto  ^atentt  Sbtdti,  in  1820. 

To  John  Oldham,  of  South  Cumberland  Street,  Dublin, 
Esq.  for  certain  further  Improvements  on  his  former 
Patent  of  the  lOth  of  October,  1817,  for  ap  Improve- 
ment or  Improvements  in  the  Mode  of  Propelling  Ship^ 
and  Vessels  on  Seas,  Rivers,  and  Canals,  by  the  Agency 
of  Steam. — Sealed  iSth  of  January. — Six  months  fojr 
Inrolment*. 

Tq  Joseph  Main,  of  Bagnio  Court,  Newgate  Street, 
London,  Gent,  for  an  improved  Method  of  Preparing  a^4 
Spinning  Wool,  Cotton,  Silk,  Flax,  Fur,  and  all  other 
fibrous  Substances. — Sealed  16th  of  January. — Six  months 
for  Inrolment. 

To  James  Thom  and  William  Allen,  of  Wells  Street, 
London,  Piano  Forte  Makers,  for  certain  Improvements 
on  Piano  Fortes. — Sealed  16th  of  January. — Two  months 
for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Leiberecht  Steinhauser,  of  Moflfat  Terrace, 
City  Road,  London,  for  an  Improvement  on  Portable 
Lanterns  and  Lamps. — Sealed  16th  of  January, — Two 
months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Daniel  Tread  well,  Citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  now  of  Newman's  Court,  Cornhill,  London, 
Engineer,  for  certain  Improvements  in  the  construction  of 
Printing  Presses. — Sealed  25th  of  January. — Six  months 
for  Inrolment. 

To  Marc  Isambard  Brunei,  of  Chelsea,  Engineer,  for 
certain  Improvements  in  the  making  of  Stereotype  Plates. 
—Sealed  26th  of  January; — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Phillips  London^  of  Cannon  Street,  in  the  City  of 
London,  Chemist,  for  a  method  of  destroying  or  decom- 
posing the  offensive  vapour  arising  from  animal  and 
vegetable  matter. — Sealed  25th  January. — ^Two  months 
for  Inrolment. 

Printed  by  W.  Shackell,  Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street,  London. 
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To  John  Grafton,  Engineer  of  tie  Gas  Light  Woj'ks, 
Edinburgh^  f<yr  a  New  and  Improved  Apparatus  for 
purifying  Gas  used  for  Illumination. 

This  improved  method  of  purifying  coal-gas  for  illu- 
mination consists  of  two  parts,  first,  in  the  combining  of 
certain  substances  or  materials  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  absorbent  stratum  through  which  the  gas  is  to 
pass ;  and  secondly,  in  the  adaptation  of  certain  machi- 
nery whereby  the  gas  may  Ije  conducted  through  the 
stratum  and  become  purified. 

The  material  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  gases, 
is  a  compound  of  lime  with  pot  or  pearl-ashes  and  char- 
coal or  coke,  which  is  formed  by  pouring  a  strongly  im- 
pregnated solution  of  pot  or  pearl-ashes  in  water  upon 
recently  burnt  and  unslacked  lime,  the  quantity  of  the 
solution  required  being  so  much  as  will  slack  the  lime, 
or  cause  it  to  fall  to  powder.  This  done,  add  dry  pot  or 
pearl-ashes  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
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lime,  and  also  about  one-fourth  of  charcoal  or  coke  bro- 
ken into  small  pieces,  the  whole  to  be  perfectly  mixed 
together,  which  composition  is  to  form  the  ahsorbent  or 
purifying  straCum, 

The  purifying  vessel  is  divided  into  several  upper  and 
lower  compartments,  the  gas  being  intended'  to  pass 
from  one  to  another  through  the  stratum  of  prepared 
lime  as  above  compounded,  which  is  spread  upon  a 
wire  gauze  web,  extended  horizontally  through  the  middle 
of  the  vessel.  The  gas  from  the  retorts  passing  through 
the  main  is  introduced  into  the  purifying  vessel  at  one 
end,  when,  having  filled  the  first  lower  compartment,  it 
rises  through  the  stratum  of  lime,  &c.  extended  over  it 
into  the  upper  compartment,  having  undergone  an  ope- 
ration similar  to  iiltering,  by  which  a  chemical  union 
takes  place  between  the  slacked  lime  and  the  impure 
parts  of  the  gas.  From  the  upper  compartment  the  gas 
descends  agaiu  through  the  stratum  of  lime  into  the  second 
lower  compartment,  and  from  thence  rises  again  through 
the  purifying  stratum  into  the  second  upper  compartment, 
and  so  on,  ascending  and  descending  through  strata  of 
lime  until  it  reaches  the  last  chamber,  having,  by  this 
operation,  become  purified,  whence  by  a  pipe  it  is 
conveyed  into  the  gas  holder. 

The  apparatus  above  alluded  to,  consists  of  a  long 
box  having  several  partitions,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
box  on  the  outside,  is  attached  a  cylinder  roller,  of  lar- 
ger diameter  than  the  depth  of  the  box,  over  which  is 
extended  an  endless  web,  or  band  made  of  wire  gauze  ; 
this  endless  web  lies  upon  and  covers  the  top  of  the  box 
lengthwise,  passing  under  it,  and  upon  its  upper  side 
over  the  box  is  distributed  the  layer  or  stratum  of  the 
above  purifying  compound. 

This  apparatus  is  inclosed  within  another  box  or  case, 
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io  the  upper  part  of  which  several  sliders  are  placed, 
which  shutdown  close  upon  the  wire  gauze,  at  parts  inter- 
vening between  the  partitions  of  the  box  below,  forming 
the  upper  compartments  above  alluded  to,  between  which 
and  the  lower  compartments  the  stratum  or  layer  of  lime, 
&o.  is  upon  the  wire  gauze  extended. 

It  has  been  above  explained  that  the  gas,  introduced 
into  one  of  the  lower  compartments,  ascends  through  the 
purifying  stratum  into  the  upper  compartment,  and  so 
on  descending  and  ascending  several  times  through  the 
lime,  &c.  until  it  becomes  cleansed  or  purified  ;  hence 
the  stratum  of  lime,  intercepting  the  first  upper  and  lower 
corapartment,  will  take  up  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  im- 
pure matter  from  the  gas  and  become  first  saturated, 
when  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  it  and  supply  its 
place  with  a  fresh  stratum. 

This  is  done  by  withdrawing  the  sliders  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  box  by  meana  of  racks  and  pinions  attached 
to  each,  and  then  turning  the  rollers  of  the  wire  web, 
by  which  operation  the  lime,  &c.  will  be  cast  off  into  a 
receiver  at  the  end  of  the  vessel.  At  the  same  time  the 
supply  of  fresh  purifying  materials  is  admitted  at  the 
other  end  of  the  vessel,  through  an  opening  from  a  bin 
which  distributes  itself  over  the  gauze  web,  and  is  levelled 
and  equalized  by  a  scraper  fixed  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  also  roller  brushes  under  the  wire  gauze  web, 
to  cleanse  it  from  any  coagulated  portions  of  the  lime 
which  may  possibly  adhere  after  the  saturated  stratum 
has  been  removed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  vessel  through  which  the  gas  passes  must  be  rendered 
air-tight  during  the  time  that  the  purifying  operation  is 
going  on,  for  which  purpose  the  sliders  above  mentioned 
are  closely  fitted,  and  the  top  of  the  vessel  attached 
with  a  water  channel   surrounding  it, 

Inrolled,- December,  1819. 
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To  John  Smite,  of  Bermondseyyin  the  county  of  Surrey, 
for  an  Invention  of  Improvemente  in  making  Arms  or 
Axletreeefor  CoacheSyCartSyandotker  Wheel  Carriages. 

"  The  object  of  this  improvement  is  to  diminish  the 
friction  of  the  axle  against  the  box  of  the  nave  bj  placing 
two  collets  upon  the  axle  which  work  jtgainst  the  box 
and  lessen  the  friction  by  reducing  the  surface  of  actual 
contact. 

The  box  of  the  nave  is  made  as  a  hollow  cylinder  to 
receive  the  axle,  which  axle  is  reduced  in  its  diameter  or 
thickness  about  half  an  inch  less  than  the  interior  of  the 
box,  except  at  its  extifemity,  which  is  left  as  a  collet  nearly 
fitting  the  box  ;  at  the  shoulder  also  the  axle,  which  is 
left  as  a  collet,  bears  against  and  nearly  fits  the  box. 
Thus  a  gr6ove  is  formed  between  the  axle  and  box  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  axle,  which  groove  remains  filled 
with  oil  while  the  wheel  is  in  action. 

The  end  of  the  axle  may  be  also  made  to  work  against 
a  rounded  projection  at  the  end  of  the  interior  of  the 
box,  by  which  the  lateral  friction  is  reduced. 

The  wheel  is  confined  to  the  axle  by  a  washer  working 
against  and  behind  the  shoulder  of  the  axle,  which  washer 
is  screwed  to  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  and  by  that  means 
the  wheel  is  prevented  from  coming  off. 

Inrolled,  October y  1819. 


To  Henry  Tritton,  Esq.  of  Batter  sea,  for  the  Inven- 
tion of  an  Improved  Apparatus  for  Filtration. 

The  design  of  the  patentee  is  to  filter  liquors  by  his 
new  process,  with  greater  facility  than  has  heretofore 
been  found  practicable  by  the  usual  methods. 
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To  effect  this,  he  proposes  exhaustiDg  the  air  from  the 
receiver  below,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
above  acting  upon  the  liquor  may  tend  to  force  it  through 
the  filtre  more  expeditiously. 

The  liquor  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  a  vessel,  in  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  a  strainer  or  sheet  of  metal  filled 
with  small  holes,  from  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  below 
the  strainer  is  a  pipe  leading  into  a  receiver  from  which 
the  filtered  liquor  is  drawn  off,  and  attached  to  this  re- 
ceiver is  an  air-pump  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  it. 

Whea  the  filtering  vessel  is  filled  with  the  liquor,  the 
air-pump  in  the  receiver  is  put  in  action,  which  produces 
a  partial  vacuum  in  the  receiver,  and  in  the  filtering  ves- 
sel below  the  strainer,  when,  as  the  air  cannot  pass 
through  the  liquor,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  atrao- 
Gphere,  equal  to  the  surface  of  the  filtering  vessel,  will  act 
upon  the  liquor  and  tend  considerably  to  force  it  through 
the  filtre. 

In  order  still  further  to  facilitate  the  operation  and  ex- 
tend the  surface  of  filtration,  it  is  proposed  to  place  two 
or  more  boxes  filled  with  holes  within  the  filtering  vessel, 
but  standing  free  from  the  bottom  or  sides,  so  that  the 
liquor  may  be  enabled  to  Bow  round  them  on  all  sides, 
and  pass  through  to  their  interior,  whence  it  is  intended 
to  descend  by  pipes  into  the  lower  part  of  the  filtering 
vessel. 

In  using  these  filtering  boxes  it  is  necessary  always  to 
keep  the  liquor  in  the  filtering  vessel  sufficiently  high  to 
coTerthem,  that  they  maybe  perfectly  immersed  below 
the  surface,  otherwise  the  atmospheric  air  would  be  ena- 
bled to  pass  into  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  the  principal 
object  of  the  patentee  herein  proposed  be  completely 
destroyed. 

Inrolkd,  February,  1820. 
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To  John  Scheffer,  of  Church-street ^  Blackfriars-road, 
Southwark^  for  an  Invention  of  a  Machine  or  Instru^ 
ment  denominated  a  Penographic  or  Writing  Instru- 
ment. 

This  invention  is  a  reservoir  pen  intended  to  supply 
itself  with  ink,  and  consists  of  a  cylindrical  metal  case, 
within  which  the  ink  is  contained  in  the  barrel  of  a  goose 
quill,  covered  with  a  ^mall  gut,  and  stopped  tight  at  one 
end  by  a  cork,  while  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  nearest 
to  the  nib  of  the  pen,  is  perforated  with  a  small  hole 
for  the  purpose  pf  allowing  the  ink  to  pass  out. 

At  the  nib  end  a  plug  of  metal  is  fixed  into  the  cylin- 
der, having  a  small  channel  through  which  the  ink  passes 
In  this  plug  is  a  stop-cock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  ink*,  and  when  a  fresh  supply  to  the 
nib  is  necessary,  the  fourth  finger  turns  the  cock  and 
opens  the  passage ;  but  in  order  to  force  out  the  ink,  the 
thumb  presses  upon  a  stud  in  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
which  compresses  the  quill  reservoir  within  the  cylin- 
der, and  discharges  the  ink  through  the  channel  of  the 
m^tal  plug  when  the  stop  cock  is  opened. 

The  nib  is  made  of  a  small  piece  pf  quill  slipped  be- 
tween the  plug  and  the  cylindrical  case. 

Inrolledy  January y  1820. 


To  William  BRUNTO!f ,  of  Birmingham^  for  an  Inven-^ 
iionof  certain  Improvements  in  Steam  Engines  and 
Furnaces  of  Steam  Engines^  by  which  a  Saving  in  the 
Consumption  of  Fuel  is  effected^  and  the  Combustion 
of  the  Smoke  more  completely  obtained. 

With  respect  to  the  saving  of  fuel  the  patentee  pro- 
poses that  the  fire  grate  under  his  boiler  be  made  to 
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revolve  horizontally,  or  rather  to  travel  round  uader  the 
boiler,  by  which  means  he  distributes  the  heat  uniformly 
to  every  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which  he  con- 
ceives will  increase  its  effect,  and  also  supplies  the  fuel 
by  means  of  a  hopper  from  above.  The  improvement 
in  the  engine  consists  of  means  whereby  the  piston  with- 
in the  working  cylinder  may  supply  itself  with  oil  or 
other  oleaginous  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the 
upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  cylinder  more  completely 
steam-tight,  and  impervious  to  each  other. 

The  fire-grate,  (which  is  supported  by  an  upright 
spindle  or  axis,  resting  in  the  ash-pit  at  bottom,  and  in  a 
cross  bar  at  top,)  is  contrived  to  move  round  horizontally 
by  means  of  a  wheel  and  pinion  upon  its  axis,  connected 
with  the  steam  engine  or  any  other  first  mover,  which 
turns  it  at  the  rale  of  about  one  revolution  per  minute, 
for  a  boiler  of  about  five  feel  diameter ;  every  time  it 
arrives  at  a  certain  point,  the  chaunel  from  the  coal  hop- 
per is  opened  and  a  sufEcient  quantity  of  fuel  supplied. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  air  from  passing  down  through 
the  coal  hopper,  there  is  a  rim  (upou  which  the  regulator 
lies)  that  descends  into  a  trough  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  wafer  valve  or  a  sand  valve.  The  feeder  is  as  an 
inverted  hopper  about  nine  inches  at  bottom,  and  five 
at  top  next  the  feeding  hole,  the  length  being  equal  to 
half  the  diameter  of  the  revolving  fire-grate;  and  thus 
the  coal  is  distributed  the  whole  width  of  the  fire. 

There  is  also  a  regulator  to  the  feeder  connected  with  the 
damper,  so  that  if  the  boiler  become  too  hot,  or  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  increase,  the  quantity  of  coal 
supplied  should  be  diminished.  A  bar  or  scraper  is  car- 
ried round  with  the  fire-grate,  for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing the  cinders  as  they  fall  into  the  ash-pit  beiow. 
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The  improvement  in  the  >  piston,  intended  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  steam,  consists  in  its  containing  within 
itself  a  reservoir  of  oil,  mercury,  or  other  metal,  which 
may  be  kept  in  a  fusible  state  at  the  temperature  of  212, 
and  so  disposed  within  the  piston,  that  it  is  allowed  to 
flow  to  the  sides  of  the  cylinder :  when  the  piston  is 
rising,  a  portion  of  steam  on  the  under  side  passing 
through  a  small  channel  to  the  mercury,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  force  it  between  the  stuffing  into  the  vacuum 
above,  but,  in  the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  force  of  the 
steam  from  above  impels  the  mercury  back  again  into  the 
re^rvoir. 

In  the  event  of  any  of  the  mercury  or  oil  falling 
through,  there  is  a  channel  or  groove  to  receive  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  conduct  it  into  a  box  attached 
to  the  cylinder.  This  box  is  connected  to  a  vacuum 
tube,  and,  when  charged  with  the  mercury  or  oil  which 
has  escaped  from  the  reservoir  of  the  piston,  the  pressqre 
of  the  steam  being  allowed  by  an  opening  valve  to  act 
upon  the  mercury  or  oil,  forces  it  up  to  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  when  it  falls  on  the  upper  side  of  the  piston,  and 

is  forced,  as  before,  between  the  stuffing  and  the  cylinder 
into  the  reservoir. 

Inrolledy  December^  1819. 


To  Anthony  Radford  Strutt,  of  Makeney^  Derby^ 
shire^for  certain  Improvements  in  the  Construction 
of  Locks  and  Latches. 

This  invention  is  intended  as  a  safeguard  against  false 
keys  or  picklocks,  which  might  be  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  lock,  and  is  so  contrived  that 
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though  the  works  of  the  lock  are  simple,  It  would  be 
found  extremely  difficult  to  produce  a  counterfeit  key 
sufficiently  exact  to  open  it. 

The  lock  consists  of  a  bolt  with  notches,  over  which 
falls  a  tumbler  with  pins  that  drop  into  these  notches,  and 
prevent  the  bolt  from  passing  without  lifting  the  tumbler ; 
but  the  safeguard  consists  in  a  number  of  swinging  levers 
banging  over  the  tumbler,  that  must  be  severally  raised 
to  a  certain  point,  at  which  notches  cut  through  them  do 
all  coincide,  in  order  that  a  piece  or  bar  projecting  from 
the  tumbler  may  be  allowed  to  eater  these  notches  or 
groove,  without  which  the  tumbler  cannot  be  raised,  nor 
the  bolt  be  moved.  The  lock  is  worked  by  two  keys, 
called  sub-key  and  master-key. 

A  circular  plate  of  metal  is  cut  through  the  centre  into 
five,  six,  seven,  or  any  number  of  sectors,  which  are 
afterwards  connected  together  by  a  pivot  passing  through 
holes  near  their  points,  and  attached,  in  a  swioging  posi- 
tion, to  the  lock-plate. 

The  sub-key  is  cut  into  notches  or  steps  on  its  edge, 
and  introduced  into  the  lock  at  the  side  of  the  sectors  ; 
-  upon  being  turned,  the  different  steps  or  notches  in 
the  edge  of  the  key  lifts  the  several  sectors  or  levers 
to  different  elevations.  When  iu  these  positions  a  deep 
notch  or  groove  is  made  upon  the  periphery  or  edge  of  all 
the  sectors,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  a  projecting  bar 
connected  to  a  tumbler  to  enter,  which  tumbler  is  raised 
by  the  master  key  in  the  lower  part  of  the  lock,  in  order 
to  liberate  and  pass  the  bolt. 

It  will  be  thus  obvious  that  the  steps  on  the  edge  of  the 
sub-key  should  be  first  made  to  raise  the  sectors  or  levers, 
before  the  notches  or  grooves  are  cut  upon  their  perpihery : 
for  the  smallest  deviation  in  the  height  of  any  one  of  the 
stepsupoo  the  key,  would  plaeetheleversorsectorsinauch 
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iituations,  that  their  respective  grooves  or  notches  would 
not  coincide,  and^  of  course,  the  tumbler  (a  part  of  which 
must  enter  the  groove)  could  not  be  raised  by  the  key. 

In  order  to  deceive  those  who  may  attempt  to  open 
the  lock  by  means  of  picklocks,  slight  indentations  are 
cut  upon  the  periphery  of  all  the  sectors  so  that  their 
proper  positions  may  not  be  discovered  by  any  other 
means  than  by  the  original  sub-key. 

Precisely  the  same  sort  of  tumbler  and  levers  are 
applied  to  latches,  and  a  key  introduced,  by  which  the 
sectors  or  levers  are  placed  in  a  position  as  above,  so  ths^t 
the  pin  or  bar  upon  the  tumbler  may  enter  the  groove  cut 
in  the  levers,  when  the  latch  may  be  lifted  by  a  nob» 
button,  or  handle.  , 

Inrolledy  October ,  1819. 


To  Christopher  Hilton,  of  Darwin,  Lancashire^  for 
an  Invention  of  a  Process /or  the  Purpose  of  improv- 
ing and  finishing  Manufactured  Piece  Goods. 

The  object  of.  this  invention  is  to  give  a  beautiful 
appearance  to  mftslins  and  such  other  linen,  or  cotton 
manufactures,  usually  denominated  piece  goods.  It 
consists  in  applying  a  pulp,  such  as  is  obtained  by  grind- 
ing cotton  or'linen  for  the  making  of  paper,  for  the 
purpose  of  imprpving  the.  appearance  of  the  piece 
goods  in  the  last  operation  of  their  manufacture  called 
fini^iqg.  . 

The  .goods  being  prepared  as  heretofore  by  the  trade; 

^  the  pulp  mixed:  with  a  suflBlcient  quantity  of  watef,  is* 

poured  upon  the  muslin  or  other  goods,  which  are  dis^ 

tended  upon  rcUlers^  and  in  that  situation  the  water  jg 
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allowiBd  to  filter  through,  depositing  the  pulp  upon  the 
goods,  into  the  threads  of  ^hich  it  has  insinuated  itself. 

The  rollers  upon  which  the  muslin  is  wound,  are  made 
to  turn  so  as  to  carry  it  forward  at  the  rate  of  about  12 
yards  per  minute,  which  time-allows  the  water  to  drain 
oflF  and  the  pulp  to  ioxqi  itself.  After  this  it  is  pressed 
^tweai  two  rollers,  the  top  one  being  covered  with  a 
felt  or  flannel,  and  supplied  with  a  stream  of  clean  water 
to  prevent  the  pulp  from  adhering  to  the  roller. 

The  pulp  is  to  be  well  mixed,  and  diluted  with  water 
according  to  the  fineness  of  the  goods  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  carefully  and  evenly  floated  upon  its  surface. 
Any  peculiar  .construction  of  machinery  as  applied  to 
this  purpose  is  not  specified,  bat  merely  the  use  of  pulp 
as  above  described  to  the  purpose  of  stiffening,  instead  of 
starch,  is  herein  claimed  as  a  ndvel  invention  and  matter 
of  patent  right. 

InroUedf  November^  1819. 


To  Charles  Atwood,  of  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriarg, 
London,  for  an  invention  of  a  Mode  or  Modes  of 
manufacturing  Mineral  Alkali,  anU  Vegetable  Alkali, 
and  the  application  thereof  so  far  as  relates  to  Mine* 
ral  Alkali,  by  way  of  Improvement,  or  in  addition  to 
the  Modes  heretofore  known,  or  in  use,  but  morepar^ 
ticularly  in  the  Manufacture  of  Kelp. 

This  invention  consists,  so  far  as  relates  to  mineral 
alkali,  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  from  sulphuret  of 
soda,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  vegetable  alkali  in  its 
manufacture  from  sulphuret  of  potash,  which  is  effected 
by  exposing  them  separately  (either  in  a  dry  state,  or  in 
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a  solution  of  water)  in  proper  vessels  to  the  action  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
(produced  by  the  combustion  of  charcoal  or  any  other 
knowD  mode  of  producing  carbonic  acid  gas)  by  the  ac- 
tion of  which  such  sulphurets  are  decomposed  and  con- 
verted into  alkalies  respectively,  by  way  of  improvement, 
or  in  addition  to  the  known  modes  of  manufacture  of 
mineral  alkali.  In  this  operation  it  is  desirable  to  expose 
as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the  acid, 
which  will  effect  the  object  with  the  greatest  economy 
and  expedition. 

Inrolled,  December,  1819. 


To  John  MalaM,  Engineer  of  the  Gas  Light  Works, 
Westmijisier,  for  an  invention  of  certain  Improve- 
ments in  Steam  Engines. 


Thb  improvements  proposed  by  this  patentee  in  the 
construction  of  Rotatory  Steam  Engines  consist  of  two 
kinds. 

The  first  is  a  hollow  cylinder  or  drum,  in  which  the 
pressure  of  steam  is  contrived  to  drive  a  leaden  piston 
(as  the  patentee  terms  it)  round  the  cylinder ;  but  which 
piston,  by  its  gravity,  always  remaining  near  the  lowest 
part,  the  steam  is  impelled  upwards  against  the  partition 
of  the  cylinder,  aod  consequently  forces  it  round  upon 
its  axis. 

Two  standards  support  the  arms  or  axles  of  the  revolv< 
ing  cylinder  or  drum,  one  of  which  arm  is  hollow, 
having  two  passages,  the  one  communicating  through  the 
leg  of  the  standard  to  the  steam  boiler,  the  other  through 
the  other  leg  to  the  coudeaser. 
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There  are  three  valves  in  the  hollow  cylinder  or  dnim, 
for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  the  steam  and  forming 
three  distinct  compartments  ;  there  are  also  three  hollow 
arms,  each  leading  from  the  hollow  axle  into  one  of  these 
compartmeats. 

There  is  a  heavy  block  of  lead  formed  exactly  to  fit 
the  curvature  of  the  drum  or  hollow  cylinder,  which 
block  or  piston  slides  completely  round  the  cylinder,  the 
valves  falling  back  into  recesses  as  it  passes  by  them. 
This  block  is  so  well  fitted  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
steam  between  it  and  the  cylinder. 

The  steam,  admitted  through  the  hollow  axle  and 
through  the  hollow  arm  which  leads  to  the  lower  com- 
partment where  the  block  or  piston  lies,  not  being  able 
to  drive  the  block  far  from  its  place  forces  against  the 
valve,  which  divides  the  chambers,  and  lifts  that  side  of 
the  revolving  cylinder  carrying  it  rouod  until  the  next 
valve  has  passed  the  block  or  piston,  by  which  time  the 
arm  that  supplied  the  steam  has  passed  on  so  as  to  open 
a  communication  with  the  condenser  or  vacuum  channel, 
by  which  the  steam  of  the  chamber  becomes  condensed. 
At  the  same  time  the  second  valve  having  closed  the 
communication  with  the  next  chamber,  the  steam  through 
the  hollow  arm  pours  into  that  chamber,  and  exerts  its 
expansive  force  against  the  block  as  before,  and  pressing 
upward  against  the  valve  raises  the  revolving  cylinder. 

By  these  means  the  cylinder  is  kept  in  action,  which 
action,  by  meaus  of  the  extended  axle  of  the  cylinder, 
may  be  communicated  as  a  first  mover  to  other 
machinery. 

The  second  description  of  engine  has  three  cylinders, 
or  drums,  one  within  the  other;  the  outer  drum  is  called 
a  jacket  or  case  which  is  fixed.     Between  this  and  the- 
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second  drum  is  a  p&ssnge  or  flue  which  passes  round  the 
second  drum  in  ord^r  to  keep  it  heated,  this  second 
drum  is  also  fixed.  The  third  or  inner  drum  only  re- 
Tolv^s  upon  its  axles,  poles,  or  arms,  which  pass  through 
metallic  stuffings.  One  of  these  axles  is  hollow  for  the 
passage  of  steam,  and  the  other  is  intended  to  commu- 
nicate the  motion  as  a  first  mover  of  machinery.  The 
steam  enters  the  chamber  from  a  boiler,  and  from 
thence  passes  by  curved  channels  into  compartments 
formed  by  oblique  partitions  in  the  revolving  cylinder 
or  drum,  and  passes  out  through  small  apertures  in  the 
periphery  of  the  revolving  cylinder  into  the  passage  be- 
tween that  and  the  second  drum,  which  is  the  condensing 
passage.  * 

The  lower  part  of  the  revolving  drum,  and  also  of 
the  condensing  passage,  are  charged  with  a  quantity  of 
mercury,  or  of  water,  or  of  fusible  metal,  such  as 
^lead,  or  bismuth,  c&c.  which  is  kept  in  a  fluid  state  by 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  inner  cylinder  through 
the  flue  which  surrounds  the  second  drum  inclosed 
witnin  the  jackets.  The  steam  passing  through  the 
entrance  pipe  as  before  expressed  in  one  of  the  axfes, 
occupies  the  central  circular  chamber,  and  from  thence 
flows  into  one  of  the  compartments  above  described,  form- 
ed  by  curved  partitions,  where  the  steam  acting  agaiiist 
the  fluid  metal  in  the  lower  part,  raises  that  side  of  the 
drum,  causing  it  to  revolve  upon  its  axis;  this  brings 
the  entrance  to  a  second  chamber  from  out  of  the  fluid 
metal  in  which  it  was  immersed,  (and  which  acted  as  a 
valve  to  the  passage)  when  the  steam,  acting  upon  the 
fluid  metal  in  this  chamber,  raises  that  side  of  the  drum 
still  more,  that  is,  continues  the  revolution.  By  this  time 
the  exit  passage  of  the  chamber  first  mentioned  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  fluid  metal  in  the  condensing  or 
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vacttum  passage,  (which  passage  .communicates  with  a 
condenser)  by  which  the  steam  in  the  chamber  is  con- 
densed ;  by  this  time  a  third  chamber  begins  to  fill  with 
steam,  the  expansion  of  which,  acting  against  the  partitions 
upwards  and  the  fluid  metal  below,  raises  the  rievolving 
cylinder  still  more,  while  the  exit  passage  of  the  second 
mentioned  chamber,  rising  above  the  lev^l  of  the  fluid  me- 
tal, liberates  and  condenses  the  steam  which  It  contained-; 
the  first  mentioned  chamber  iiavlng  descended  as  the 
drum  revolved,  becomes  immersed  in  and  filled  with  the 
fluid  metal  which  flowed  in  as  soon  as  the  vacuum  was 
produced;  Thus  the  continued  revolution  of  the  inner 
cylinder  or  drum  is  effected,  and  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  steam  engine  communicated  by  the  extended  arm  or 
axle  to  the  machinery  for.  which  it  is  designed  to  be  a  first 
mover. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  these  arrangements  the 
patentee  informs  .us  are  in  the  absence  of  a  fly  wheel 
by  which  much  room  and  expense  are  saved,  and  also 
that  of.  a  heavy  beam ;  and  as  the  steam  is  always  acting 
uniformly  in  this  engine,  which  is  not  the  case  in  a  beam 
engine,  where  both  steam  and  time  are  lost  during  the 
change  of  strode,  he  conceives  that  the  most  ecohomical 
and  powerful  appropriation  of  steam  to  the  working  of 
machinery  may,  by  these  improved  engines,  be  effected. 

InroUedf  February y  1819. 


To  David  Gordon,  Esq.  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Edward  Heard,  of  Brighton^  Sussex,  for  an 
Invention  of  a  Portable  Gas  Lamp. 

This  invention  consists  in  condensing  the  inflammable 
vapour  by  for-cing  it  into  a  strong  vessel  by  means  of  a 
pump,  which  vessel  forms  the  body  or  reservoir  of.  the 
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lamp  ;  and  when  it  is  desired  to  light  the  lamp,  the  g 
must  be  permitted  to  issue  out  by  a  gentle  stream  which 
is  effected  by  the  peculiar  constructiou  of  the  valve. 

The  body  or  reservoir  may  be  made  of  any  substance 
which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the 
condensed  gas,  and  of  any  form  capable  of  affording  the 
desired  strength  ;  asphere  is  preferred,  ora  cylinder  with 
Bpherieal  ends  made  sufficiently  strong,  which  reservoir 
may  be  concealed  within  a  figure. 

The  valve  or  stop  cock  is  perforated  in  the  usual  way ; 
but  the  key  of  the  cock  is  contracted  on  one  side  by 
having  two  pieces  soldered  into  it  so  as  to  leave  an  open- 
ing of  a  wedge  form,  for  the  passage  of  the  condensed 
gas.  The  key  is  turned  by  means  of  an  endless  screw 
with  a  fine  thread,  working  into  small  teeth  upon  the 
circumference  of  a  ratchet  wheel  fixed  to  the  axle  of 
the  key,  by  which  means  the  key  is  made  to  turn  very 
slowly.  At  first,  when  the  gas  is  very  considerably 
condensed,  the  key  is  gently  turned,  so  that  only  the 
narrow  end  of  (be  wedge  formed  aperture  is  brought 
up,  admitting  a  very  small  current  of  gas,  but  as  the 
gas  consumes,  its  force  diminishes,  and  a  larger  opening 
is  required,  which  may  be  increased  by  turning  the  end- 
less screw  and  bringing  up  the  wide  part  of  the  wedge 
formed  aperture. 

Another  contrivance  proposed  is  a  conical  leather 
valve  (similar  to  that  in  the  reservoir  of  an  air  gun) 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  opening  of  the  reservoir  of 
the  lamp  and  pressed  down  when  required  by  a  finger 
screw.  This  lamp  is  proposed  as  portable  and  convenient 
dwelling  houses,  for  carriages,  for  ships,  iSc. 
Inrolled,  August,  1819. 


Good's  for  Improvejnentu  in  Tanning.  9T 

To  William  Good,  of  Bridpori,  Doraetskire,  for  an 

Invention  of  an  Improvement  in  the  Art  of  Tannitig 
Hides  and  Skins,  and  for  Barking  or  Colouring 
Ne/a,  Saila,  and  other  articles,  by  the  Application 
of  certain  Materials  hitherto  unused  for  that  purpose.  ■ 

Thb  improvement  suggested  by  this  inventor  is  inteDded 
to  render  the  process  of  tanning  less  expensive,  by  appro- 
priatin^  the  trunk,  roots,  limbs,  branches,  and  leaves  of 
the  oak  to  that  purpose,  as  be  has  discovered  that  the 
whole  vegetable  nialter  of  the  oak,  whether  at  the  growth 
of  a  matured  tree,  a  pollard,  or  a  sapling,  possesses  the 
tanning  properties  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  that  business. 

The  method  proposed  for  extracting  the  tanning  pro- 
perties is,  first,  by  reducing  the  wood  into  saw-dust,  or 
by  breaking  or  grinding  it  into  small  pieces,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  fibre  as  much  as  possible. 

Secondly,  in  immersing  about  one  hundred  weight  of 
the  wood  in  a  boiler  containing  about  sixty  gallons  of 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  boil  until  the  water  is  reduced 
to  about  forty  gallons;  then  draw  off  the  decoction  so 
produced,  and  add  to  the  wood  in  the  boiler  about  forty 
gallons  of  water,  which  is  to  be  boiled  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  about  twenty-five  gallons. 

For  tanning  calf  or  other  thin  skins,  the  produce  of 
the  second  boiling  is  to  be  used  as  a  weak  ooze  in  the 
first  process  of  tanning  such  skins  after  they  come  from 
the  beam.  Then  to  immerse  the  said  skins  in  the  liquor 
of  the  first  boiling  in  the  manner  commonly  adopted  in 
the  using  of  oak  bark. 

In  the  tanning  of  hides  a  decoction  is  to  be  made  from 
one  hundred  weight  of  the  limbs  and  branches  of  the  oak 
bruited  as  above,  three  quarters  of  a  hundred  weight  of 
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frefeb  made  oak  saw-dust,  and  one  quarter  of  a  hundreds 
height  of  the  roots  broken  ;  tbe  wbole  must  be  boiled  in 
about  eighty  gallons  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  fifty  or 
sixty  which  is  then  to  be  drawn  off.    . 

To  the  materials  remaining  in  the  boiler,  sixty  gallons 
of  water  are  to  be  added,  which  may  boil  till  it  is  reduced 
to  thirty-five. 

The  liquor  last  produced,  is  used  in  the  first  stage  of 
ianning  hides,  and. afterwards  the  decoction  obtained 
from  the  former  boiling. 

The  skins  and  hides  having  undergone  the  above  ope- 
ration, the  respective  liquors  are  to  receive  as  much  oak 
bark  as  will  complete  the  process  of  tanning,  the  quan* 
tity  of  course  varying  according  to  the  strength  of  each 
decoction,  and  which  will  depend  upon  the  age  and 
size  of  the  trees. 

In  order  to  colour  nets  or  sails,  a  decoction  is  made 
from  one  hundred  weight  of  oak  branches,  and  one 
hundred  weight  of  spent  bark  (after  it  has  been  used 
in  tanning,)  in  aboiit  a  hundred  gallons  of  water,  re- 
duced by  boiling  to  about  eighty  gallons.  The  nets  or 
sails  are  then  to  be  immersed  in  this  liquor  (strained 
from  the  bark)  and  boiled  in  it  for  about  three  hours, 
after  which  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  boiler^ 
and  then  to  be  taken  out  and  dried  as  usual. 

InroUedy  September y  1819. 


To  John  Leiberecht  Steinhauser,  of  Moffat  Ter- 
race.  City  Roady  London,  for  an  Improvement  on 
Portable  Lanterns  and  Lamps. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  a  shade 
fo  slide  over  the  lantern,  in  order  to  darken  it,  for  the 
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purpose  of  a  night  or  chamber-light.  In  the  coDStruc- 
lion  of  the  burner,  no  improvement  is  proposed,  as  that 
may  be  of  any  ordinary  description,  or  a  caDdl"  may  be 
used  in  place  of  alamp,  and  withdrawn  at  bottom.  The 
shape  of  the  lantern  is  proposed  to  be  cylimiiica',  and 
the  shade  of  the  same,  sliding  up  and  down  upon  wires, 
which  act  as  guards  to  the  cylindrical  glass.  At  the  top 
of  the  sliding  shade  a  pendant  draws  out,  which  opens 
the  chimney  of  the  lantern  when  it  is  suspended.  When 
this  pendant  is  shut  down,  and  the  shade  also,  the  air  is 
excluded,  and  the  light  extinguished,  without  any  unplea- 
sant effluvia  arising,  the  lantern  being  thus  closed,  may 
(as  the  contrivance  applies  to  small  ones)  he  put  into  th« 
pocket,  the  whole  occupying  little  more  space  than  oa 
opera-glass. 

Inrolled,   March,    1820". 
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To  James  Jeffrat,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  for  an  Invention  of  certain 
Combinations  of,  and  Improvement*  in  Mackirtery  to 
hemovedby  Wind  and  Steam,  Animal  Strength,  Water, 
or  other  Power,  by  means  of  w/iich  Boats,  Barges, 
Ships,  or  other  Floating  Vessels,  may  be  propelled 
or  moved  in  Water,  and  which  Invention  is  further 
applicable  to  other  useful  purposes. 

This  invention   consists  in  a  new  form  of  pump,  by 
toeans  of  which  vessels  are  propelled  forward,  and  which 
contrivance  has   such  adjustments  as  to  form  and  con- 
strucHon,  as    will   give   the  vessel   different  degrees  of  ' 
velocity,  and  assist  in  steering  and  turning  it  in  the  water. 

Two  cylindrical  open  tubes  or  pipot  are  placed  hoi 
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zontally  ia  the  lowest  part  of  the  vessel  under  water,  at 
or  near  the  stern,  and  connected  together  by  a  bent  tube 
or  pipe  of  equal  diameter. 

In  these  two  cylinders,  pistons  work  alternately,  by 
means  of  their  connection  with  a  steam  engine  or  other 
first  mover.  By  projecting  a  piston  forward,  the  column 
of  water  occupying  the  cylinder  is  displaced,  and  the 
force  of  the  piston  against  the  water,  has  the  effect  of 
propelling  the  vessel  in  an  opposite  direction.  Upon  the 
return  of  this  piston,  the  other  is  projected  forward, 
striking  against  the  water  as  above  described. 

Before  we  proceed  further  in  the  explanation  of  this 
invention,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  the  principle  and 
process  above  described,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
of  plan,  is  already  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Steadman  Adams,  of  America,  in  1810.  The 
fatal  defect  of  this  Invention  is,  that  the  relurning  stroke 
of  the  piston  produces  a  re-action,  which  retards  the 
progress  of  the  vessel  in  an  equal  degree  to  the  force  by 
which  it  is  impelled ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  axiom  in 
mechanics,  that  mutual  action  and  re-action  destroy  each 
other. 

The  present  patentee  has  further  proposed  and  de- 
scribed, a  method  of  working  his  pistons  by  a  perpen- 
dicular stroke,  and  also  to  use  two  pair  of  cylinders,  to 
be  applied  as  above,  one  pair  on  each  side  sf  the  keel, 
and  when  speed  is  required,  he  proposes  to  apply  several 
pairs  of  cylinders  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
Valves  are  proposed  in  various  situations  to  regulate  the 
progress,  and  direct  the  steerage  of  the  vessel,  but  the 
whole  plan  being  formed  upon  a  false  principle,  must  be 
found  to  fail  when  reduced  to  practice. 

The  other  purposes  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply 
this  invention,  are  for  pumping  the  vessel  free  from  her 
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.bilge  water  in  the  event  of  her  leaking,  and  also  for 
exhausting  the  foul  air  from  the  ship,  which  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  supply  of  pure  air  through  the  port-holes 
and  hatches. 

JiiTolled,  September,  1819. 


L 


To  Francis  Fox,  Jdn.  of  Derby,  Doctor  of  Physic, 
/or  a  methodof facilitating  and  insuring  the  discharge 
of  Fire  Arms,  and  Ajtiltery  of  every  description. 

The  specification  of  this  invention,  describes  a  per- 
cussion gun-lock  of  an  ordinary  construction,  in  which 
a  plug  upon  the  cock  is  intended  to  strike  into  the  touch- 
hole,  charged  with  detonating  power,  by  the  explosion  of 
which,  fire  is  communicated  to  the  gunpowder  within  Ibe 
barrel.  The  touch-bole  is  in  a  small  recess  upon  the 
upper  side  of  a  cylindrical  piece  screwed  into  the  gun- 
barrel,  in  place  of  a  pan,  and  in  this  oyUndrical  piece 
there  is  a  channel  from  the  touch-hole  leading  to  the 
charge  of  gunpowder,  A  small  quantity  of  detonating 
powder  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  put  into  the  touch- 
hole  as  a  priming,  but  as  every  description  of  gun-lock 
for  discharging  fire-arms  by  percussion  is  included  in  the 
patent  of  JVIr.  Forsyth  of  1S07,  the  above  constructioa 
can  form  no  part  of  the  present  invention, 

A  method  ofsecuringthe  detonating  powder  from  damp, 
and  preventing  its  falling  out  of  the  touch-hole,  consti- 
tutes the  whole  invention  for  which  the  present  patent  is 
obtained. 

For  this  purpose  the  patentee  has  invented  a  paper  tube, 
which  is  made  by  bending  a  slip  of  thin  writing  paper, 
round  a  stick  of  the  same  size  as   the   cylindrical  piece, 
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*which  is  screwed  into  the  barrel  containing  the  touchk 
hole  and  priming.  This  paper  tube  is  formed  as  above, 
by  pasting  the  edges  together,  and  when  dry  is  washed 
over  with  a  coat  of  varnish.  After  this/ the  paper  tube 
is  cut  into  small  lengths  as  hoops,  one  of  which  is  slipped 
on  the  cylindrical  piece  after  every  priming,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  toilch  hole,  and  securing  the  powder 
from  damp,  and  from  falling  out  of  the  pan. 

Inrolledf  March,  1820. 


> 

Messrs.  Perkins  anct  Fairman's  Plan  for  preventing 

the  Forgery  of  Bank  Notes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  forgeries  upon  the  Bank  have 
been,  in  most  instances,  committed  by  artists  of  the 
lowest  kind,  and  at  a  small  expense,  and  without  the 
exercise  of  any  considerable  talent.  The  plan  of  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Fairman  calls  forth  the  associated  labours 
of  many  of  our  first  artists,  as  well  as  means  not  to 
to  be  obtained  without  an  immense  expense,  which  (al- 
though the  first  cost  of  a  Bank-Note  plate  would  be 
great,  and  its  imitation  still  greater)  would  yet  enable 
the  Bank  to  produce  notes  of  this  beautiful  description^ 
at  an  expense  not  exceeding  that  of  their  present  in- 
different ones. 

A   more  complete   account  of   the  process  will  be 
presented  to  our  readers   in  a  future  number   of  this 
Journal ;    but  at  present  we  are  not  authorized  to  ex- 
plain every  minutice  of  the  specification  of  Messrs.  Per^  . 
kins  and  Fairman's  patent,  as  it  is  not  yet  enrolled^ 
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We  are,  however,  favoured  with  specimens  of  the 
various  kiuds  of  work  proposed  to  be  introduced  upoa 
the  Bank  Note  plate,  and  also  with  a  copy  of  the 
memorial,  signed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  scientific 
characters  of  the  day,  (particularly  by  a  numerous  com* 
pany  of  gentlemen  members  of  the  Society  of  Arts,) 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Comply 
of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Plate  IV.  contains  the  specimens  to  which  we  allude: 
they  are  engraved  upon  soft  steel  plates;  and,  after 
being  hardened  by  the  new  process,  are  transferred  to 
cylinders  of  soft  steel,  which  cylinders  are  likewise  hard- 
ened, and  become  the  tools  whereby  any  number  of 
copper  plates  may  be  afterwards  impressed. 

The  various  subjects  upon  the  specimen  plate  are  repeat- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  shewing  their  identity :  that  is,  that 
they  are  not  copies  of  each  other,  but  fac  similes,  taken  by  • 
a  reverse  impress  from  the  same  original.  The  scroll 
works,  are  the  production  of  a  peculiarly  constructed 
engine,  by  which  engravings  have  been  made,^  and  their 
reverses  taken  as  the  other  designs,  in  which,  by  com- 
bining both  the  engraved  and  the  raised  subject,  an  efTect 
is  produced  similar  to  copper  plate,  surface,  and  letter- 
press printing  united* 

The  head  of  His  Majesty  is  aa  engraving  by  Holl, 
in  the  dotted  or  stipple  manner.  The  emblematical  vig- 
nettes, by  Corbould,  representing  £ngland,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  surrounded  by  the  arts  and  sciences,  i9  executed 
in  the  line  manner,  by  Heath ;  the  small  circular  tablets 
of  writing,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plate,  contain  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and' the  Creed  ;  those  in  the  lower  part, 
the  Ten  Commandments ;  and  the  ovals,  are  occupied 
by  the  three  first  pages  of  the  Bank  Charter,  engraved 
by  B.  Davies.  These  subjects  are  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  shewing  how  far  the  process  is  capal" 
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transferring  every  kind  of  engraving,  and  also  of  mul- 
tiplying exact  fac  similes  of  the  original  ad  infinitum/ 
The  scroll  or  engine  work,  is  intended  as  an  additional- 
security  to  be  printed  upon  the  back  of  the  note,  by 
way  of  rendering  any  imitation,  however  humble,  still 
more  difficult ;  and  thus,  affording  (he  public  a  paper 
circulation,  of  the  validity  of  which  they  could  enter- 
tain no  doubt. 

Opinions  and  Remarks  upon  the  Means  of  preventing 

Forgeries. 

The  prevention  of  the  forgery  of  Bank  Notes,  having 
become  an  object  of  great,  and  continually  increasing 
national  importance  ;  not  only  as  being  necessary  to  afford 
a  just  security  to  our  daily  business  transactions,  but  as 
alike  requisite  to  uphold  the  character  and  reputation  of 
our  laws  and  tribunals  for  the  administration  of  justice ; 
and  above  all,  as  being  deeply  connected  with  the  cause 
and  best  interests  of  humanity ;  we,  the  undersigned, 
have  been  induced  to  examine,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion, the  merits  of  the  several  plans  which  we  have  re- 
spectively seen  and  heard  explained,  as  having  been 
proposed  for  the  attainment  of  that  desirable  object. 

Among  the  plans  so  examined,  we  deem  it  proper  to 
state,  that  the  one  proposed  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fair- 
man,  has  our  decided  preference,  for  the  following  reasons. 

At  the  request  of  those  gentlemen,  we  have  severally 
entered  into  a  minute  investigation  of  the  principles  upon 
whicB  their  plan  is  founded,  as  well  as  of  the  machinery 
and  apparatus  with  which  it  is  carried  into  effect.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  forward  the  great  object  in  view,  we 
conceive  it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  result  of  such 
investigation. 
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First.  It  appears  then,  that  this  plan  affords  the  means 
nf  prndmiu^;  ouii  mullijiUing'  exact  fac  similes  of  all 
the  ditl'uL'cuL  kiiida  ai  6iigrayuigt>i  ..&&  executed  by 
machinery,  wntti  the  engraving  tool,  and  bjthe  acfioa  of 
aoirls  til  rough  the  interstices  of  a  ground;  wbc-reby  the 
peculiar  style  of  each  origiualeiigraviiig  may  be  accurately 
preserved  and  perpetuated  ad  ii^inilum. 

Seooa4--  -Ttiat  any  oumbef  «f  tbe  mostdistingiiisbed 
artists  may  beemployed  at  the  same  time,  to  engrave  iill 
the  different  kinds  of  work,  upon  separate  plalcs,  (prc- 
Tioasly  prepared  foi:  the  purpose,)  iind  wbeii  conipleted, 
ihc  whole  of  such  eograflnga  may  be  trangftrred  and 
perpefiialed  as  above,  in  a  state  of  intimnte  combinatioa 
upon  yne  plate.    - 

.'supposing,  for  example,  tweoty-five  artists  to  be  em- 
ployed at  once,,  each  lo  make  an  ec^raving  that  would 
require  tw^Daaatba  to  completes  tlie  eombiaation  of  all 

^tbeee  engravings  opoa  one  platp,  "Would  conccatrate"  the 
labour  of  more  than  four  yeiws,  which  period  could  not 
be  shortened  by  any  conitijnation  of  counterfeiters,  in 
ntteraptfcg  to  make  ao  imitation,  seeing  that,  in  such  aa 

Jattemet,  only*  sqe  at  a  Jime   cotild  work  upon  fbe  same 

"  "'  ",  and  seeing-tlMrf^ie  forger  c«wt9  not  resDrC'to  the 
same  method,  on  account  jtf  the  vast  expense,  and  other 

^bviobs  reasons.  "^— ^^ 

^.  Third.     Tliatinad^iion  totfi^bar  thus  opposed  tethe 
^unterfeiter,  by  thaVonceDtiatioil  of  so  great  a  quantity 
f  '',0(1  Work,  we  are  ofiopinion,  that  the  combination  of  all 

'  llwdtfferent  styles  of  w-ork  as  above  stated,  in  the  same 
Bole,  would  render  it  pbysicaity  impossible,  for  any  per- 
son to  make  an  imitation  (hat  could  be  imposed  upon  the 
pubtfc  as  geuuiue,  except  it  be  by  means  of  the  like 
machinery  and  processes  us  are  employed  for  making  the 
originals.     And  that  an  importaut  characteristic  of  this 
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plan,  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  the  various 
engravings  combined  to  form  the  figure  of  a  note,  can 
be  transposed  at  will,  so  as  entirely  to  change  its  gene- 
ral appearance,  and  by  this  means,  the  same  original 
engravings  may  be  used  to  form  a  great  variety  of  notes, 
sufficiently  distinct  to  produce  the  eflfect  of  entire  novelty, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  perpetual  identity  will  be  pre- 
served in  each  individual  engraving,  the  same  as  in  types 
when  transposed. 

Fourth.  That  even-  though  it  were  doubted  by  some, 
whether  the  quantity  and  combination  of  all  the  different 
styles  of  work  upon  the  note,  as  above  stated,  could  be 
relied  upon  as  affording  adequate  security  against  forge- 
ries, yet  still  we  think,  this  plan  affords  the  means  of 
putting  an  entire  and  absolute  stop  to  this  evil :  for  it  has 
been  shewn  that  it  would  require  four  years  continued  labour 
to  make  an  iinitation,  supposing  it  practicable  at  all ;  and 
to  prevent  the  attempt,  the  Bank,  upon  issuing  the  notes 
might  proclaim  that  they  would  all  be  called  in,  within  that 
period,  and  another  form  substituted  by  a  transposition 
of  the  engravings.  This  would,  of  course,  render  it 
absurd  for  the  counterfeiter  to  expend  so  much  time  in 
imitating  a  note,  which,  when  completed,  would  not 
resemble  the  new  form  to  be  put  in  circulation. 

Fifth.  That  upon  the  ground  of  economy,  this  plan 
possesses  very  great  and  obvious  advantages,  inasmuch 
as  it  affords  the  means  of  combining  upon  the  notes,  the 
most  highly  elaborated  and  beautiful  engravings  of  all 
the  various  kinds  of  work,  the  most  difficult  of  imitation, 
to  an  extent  sufficient,  if  need  be,  to  cover  their  entire 
surfaces  both  front  and  back ;  and  this,  too,  without 
any  additional  expense  to  the  Bank  ultimately,  beyond 
what  is  at  present  actually  incurred  for  engraving  the 
simple   form  of  the  notes  now  in   circulation.    Ad  in 
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carryiDg  this  plan  into  effect,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
expense  consists  in  making  the  first  plate;  that  is  to  say, 
the  cost  of  the  original  engravings  which  are  used  as  dies, 
and  of  the  machinery  and  apparatus  with  which  these 
engravings  are  transferred  and  perpetuated:  when  one 
plate  is  so  made,  the  same  dies,  &c.  will  serve  to  make 
any  number  that  may  be  required  at  a  very  trifling  addi- 
tional expence.  Thus  throwing  the  main  expense  upon 
theveryfirst  stage  of  the  operation,  and  withoutincurring 
a  very  great  portion  of  the  first  expense,  the  counter- 
feiter could  not  hope  to  make  any  sort  of  imitation. 

Sixth.  That  the  security  afforded  by  this  plan,  does 
not  at  all  depend  upon  any  secret,  for,  if  all  the 
machinery  and  methods  used  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
were  shewn  and  explained  to  the  counterfeiter,  he 
wouid  still  have  just  the  same  eA'pense  to  incur  as 
above  deacribed,  before  he  could  make  even  the  most 
distant  imitation.  And  moreover,  it  is  manifest,  that 
neither  the  authors  of  the  plan  themselves,  nor  any 
other  artists  whatever,  could  make  an  accurate  imitation 
of  the  work,  without  employing  the  same  original  dies 
and  machinery  ;  and  these  would  of  course  be  given 
up,  to  he  kept  in  the  Bank,  if  the  plan  should  be  adopted . 

SeveQth.  That  the  perpetual  identity  of  the  separate 
engravings  combined  in  the  note,  will  enable  any  one  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  any  note,  by  simply  comparing 
it  with  any  other  note,  or  with  slips  printed  from  the 
same  originals  with  which  every  one  may  be  furnished  ; 
and  thus  by  an  absolute  gauging  of  the  work,  a  forgery 
might  be  at  once  detected.  The  advantages  embraced 
in  this  part  of  the  plan  are  too  obvious  to  require  eluci* 
dation. 

And  finally,  considering  this  plan  as  embracing  under 
the  several  heads  already  described,  all  the  desiderata 
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for  rendering  our  paper  circulation  secure,  and  for  prut* 
ting  an  end  to  the  crime  of  forgery,  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  our  confident  belief,  that  every  com- 
petent judge,  who  will  take  the'  necessary  steps  to 
examine  the  subject,  and  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
merits  of  this  plan,  will  concur  with  us  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  our  Banking  Institutions  for  general  adoption*^ 


Robert  Simirke,  Mark  Isambard  Brunei, 

R.  H.  Solly,  Henry  Maudsley, 

Charles  Sylvester,  Timothy  Bramah, 

John  Barton,  Peter  Kier, 

George  Rennie,  George  DoUand, 
Bryan  Donkia,      *  6cc.  &c.  <&c. 

Such  is  the  Siderography^  proposed  by  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Fairman.  That  such  a  plan,  or  one  similar  to  it,  will 
be  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England  as  well 
as  other  banks,  we  scarcely  entertain  a  doubt. 


*  We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  an  impression  taken 
from  an  attempted  imitation  of  a  part  of  one  of  Messrs.  Perkins^ 
and  Fairman^s  specimens  of  Bank-Note  plates.  Though  this 
specimen  is  executed  by  an  artist  of  the  first  talent,  under  the 
direction  (as  we  are  informed)  of  Sir  William  Congreve,  one 
of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  various  plans  pro- 
posed for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  it  affords  the  best  possible 
proof  of  the  impracticability  of  any  tolerable  imitation,  as  a 
person  totally  unacquainted  with  the  arts,  would,  by  comparison,  im- 
mediately detect  the  forgery ;  and,  with  respect  to  small  .writing 
and  engine  work,  this  specimen  must  be  pronounced  a  totdL 
failure. — Ed. 

f  From  eriin^o^i  iron  ;  and    y^w,  to  write. 
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An  Account  of  a  telescope  of  a  new  and  lingular 
Construction^  invented  by  the  Might  Hon.  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope.    By  Mr.  Samuel  Varley. 

(^Concluded  from  page  61.) 

It  may  be  asked  if  his  lordsbip  had  recourse  to  so 
long  a  focus  as  192  feet^^  what  did  he  do  more  than 
others,  as  telescopes  have  been  made  and  used  of  600  feet 
in  length:    and  it  is  said  that  a  M.  Auyoet  made  one 
of  a  thousand  feet  long:    I  answer,  much  more.     As 
these  aerial  telescopes,  as  they  are  called,  had  their  ob- 
ject glasses  mounted  upon  a  high  mast  or  building  suffi- 
ciently high  above  the  eye,  to  enable  the  observer  to  see  the 
object  at  its  greatest  elevp^tion,  and  so  situated,  that  he 
could  move  round  it,  to  follow  the  motion  of  the  sun 
or  planet.      This  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  observe 
with,  or  to  find  proper  situations  for  that  purpose.     His 
lordship's  object  metal  was  not  elevated  more  than  the 
height  of  the  eye  above   the  horizon ;    and,  he  had  no 
occasion  to  move  from  his  place  to  follow  the  motion 
of  his  object,  if  it  were  not  more  than  one  half  of  the 
horizon.      His  telescope  was  also  free  from  the  tremors 
occasioned  by  the  necessary  height  of  the  pole  or  build- 
ing.    Another  advantage  which  he  obtained,  was,  that 
with  metals  of  not  more  than  five  feet  focus,  he  could 
have  a  magnifying  power  of  800  times  or  more.    And 
it  will  now  be  enquired,  why  he  made  them  of  so  long 
a  focus  as  192  feet?     I  answer,  to  cure  the   tremors 
peculiarly  affecting  reflecting  telescopes,  more  than  re- 
fracting ones,  noticed  by  the  late  Dr.  Maskelyne  and 
others. 

His  lordship  made  many  experiments  upon  telescopes 
of  every  description,  and  constantly  found,  that,  by  re- 
ducing their  apertures,  those  tremors  were  so  much  less. 
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that  he  hoped,  by  carrying  this  reductipo  further*  Ite 
could  cure  them  entirely.  And,  as  increasing  their  lengtb 
is  the  same  thing,  he  determined  upon  192  feet  for  the 
focal  length  of  his  object  metal,  so  that  he  might  have 
such  an  aperture  as  would  give  sufBcient  light  for  the 
high  magnifying  powers,  which  he  intended  to  employ. 

The  tremors  of  which  I  am  now  writing,  are  very  dift 
ferent  from  those  arising  from  ao  insufficient  support  of  the 
telescope,  and  are  occasioned  by  vapours  ascending  or  de^ 
scending  through  the  air,  as  they  are  always  greatest  in  hot 
weather,  or  after  showers,  or  when  a  thaw  follow*  a  hard 
frost,  as  well  as  from  other  causes,  perhaps  not  yet 
known.  And,  as  they  frequently  prevent  any  good 
and  satisfactory  observations  from  being  made  with 
the  very  best  telescopes,  it  would  be  of  great  con- 
sequence to  have  them  entirely  prevented  from  taking 
place.  It  is  difficult  to  convince  those  who  have  had 
but  little  experience  of  the  great  injury  occasioned  by 
them  in  the  use  of  telescopes,  of  which  I  could  give 
many  instances,  but  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  only, 
that  I  may  not  be  thought  tedious. 

Several  years  ago,  I  accompanied  Lord  Stanhope, 
to  see  Dr.  Herschel's  telescope;  and  we  were  in-» 
dulged  with  the  use  of  a  ten  feet  one,  of  ten  inches 
aperture,  which  was  esteemed  a  most  excellent  one 
by  the  best  judges.  The  evening .  being  unfavourable, 
we  were  told  that  it  would  not  perform  well.  His 
lordship  thought  the  evening  very  fine,  and  could  not 
see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  perform  very  well  j 
and  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  that  he  could 
not  see  either  stars  or  planet  so  distinctly  as  he  had 
b^n  accustomed  to  see  them  with  one  of  my  own, 
which  he  thought  much  supgzior  to  this  fine  instrument 
of  Herschel's.     Mine  was  a  three  foot  Gregorian,  of  six 
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i  aperture,  and  not  a  good  one  of  that  eize  :  I 
knoiv  that  miDe  was  very  much  inferior,  but  could  not 
persuade  his  lordship  that  his  disappointmeDt  was  wholly 
owin^  to  the  bad  stale  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  to  return.  His  lordship,  finding  that  those  tremors 
were  much  increased  when  any  telescope  was  put  the  least 
out  ofadjustment,  he  thought  that,  by  strict  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  and  making  bis  aperture  small,  he  could 
cure  those  tremors  entirely,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  still  the 
atmosphere.  He  observed,  that  the  inflections  of 
light,  in  passing  through  small  eye  holes,  were  very 
injurious,  and,  therefore,  if  he  used  eye  holes  at  all, 
he  made  them  large,  and  of  the  most  unreftecting  sub- 
staaces  which  could  be  obtained  ;  such  as  black  cloth, 
plush,  velvet,  coarse  paper,  burnt  cork,  &c.,  &c.  In  the 
Gregorian  telescope,  the  error  or  aberration  by  figure, 
may  be  entirely  corrected,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
indistinctness  on  that  account:  yet  these  and  all  others, 
become  more  distinct  when  their  apertures  are  contracted, 
This  mystery  has  not  been  cleared  up,  nor  the  cause 
explained.'  His  lordship,  however,  made  many  experi- 
ments for  that  purpose,  and  convinced  himself  that  he 
had  found  the  true  cause,  or  rather,  causes;  for  he  be- 
lieved there  are  more  than  one. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  images  formed  by  metals  or 
glasses  of  a  long  tocus, are  larger  than  those  formed  by  shorter 
ones.  The  parabola  is  a  curve  thatis  continually  becoming 
more  and  more  flat,  as  it  recedes  from  the  vertex,  and,  there- 
fore, portions  of  a  metal  of  that  figure,  taken  at  a  greater 
distance  from  its  centre,  would  form  larger  images  than 
if  taken  at  a  less  distance.  This  appeared  to  him  fully 
to  solve  the  seeming  paradox;  and  a  number  of  experi- 
ments that  be  made,  confirmed  him  in  that  opinion,  and 
further  determined  him  to  use  metals  of  long  foci   and 
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comparatively  small  diameters.  Those  experiments,  lead- 
ing to  others,  opened  a  new  field  of  enquiry.  Having  made 
a  hole  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  through  a  paste* 
board,  he  placed  this  before  the  open  end  of  a  Gregorian 
telescope,  so  as  to  intercept  all  light,  but  the  small  quan- 
tity admitted  by  that  small  hole,  so  placed,  that  he  could 
move  it  nearer  to  the  centre,  or  further  from  it  at  pleasure. 
His  lordship  was  apprehensive  that  such  a  small  aper- 
ture would  not  admit  light  enough  to  make  the  images 
visible ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  them  much  brighter 
than  he  bad  expected,  and  uncommonly  distinct;  so 
mudh  so,  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  measuring  and 
comparing  images  formed  from  different  part?  of  the 
metal.  He  often  repeated  the  experiment,  and  upon 
different  telescopes,  and  constantly  found  those  images 
formed  by  the  other  parts  of  the  metal,  bigger  than  those 
made  from  parts  nearer  to  the  centre.  But  what  caused 
them  to  appear  so  much  brighter  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  was  another  question,  not  easily  answered. 
By  repeating  his  experiments,  however,  with  every  possible 
variation,  he  was,  at  last,  led  to  the  true  cause,  which 
was  the  excluding,  as  much  as  possible,  all  foreign  light 
It  would  make  this  article  too  long,  and  exhaust  the 
patience  of  your  readers,  were  I  to  relate  all  the  means 
which  he  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and,  therefore, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  those  only  which  are  necessary 
for  understanding  the  extraordinary  effect  of  his  last 
experiment ;  and  also  mention  a  method,  by  which  any 
person  may  easily  m£ike  the  experiment,  sufficiently  well 
to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated, 
without  carrying  it  to  the  extent  that  his  lordship  did, 
or  incurring  muoh  expense.  This  may  be  done  by  plac- 
ing a  few  sheets  of  strong  paper  pasted  together,  and 
put  before  a  window,  so  as  to  prevent,  sus  much  as  possible. 
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any  light  from  entering,  except  what  comes  throagh  a 
small  hole  made  on  purpose,  about  one  inch  m  diameter, 
and  made  to  range  with  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  some 
object  being  placed  on  purpose  about  sixty  yards  from 
the  window :  a  watch  dial  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for  this 
experiment.  If  the  telescope  is  placed  a  few  yards 
from  the  window,  and  some  few  sheets  of  paper  made 
black,  with  similar  holes  cut  in  them,  and  arranged  in 
a  line  with '  the  object  and  the  telescope,  the  experiment 
will  succeed  better,  and  will  convince  any  one  that  will 
be  at  the  trouble  of  making  the  trial,  how  much  mischief 
oblique  or  side  light  occasions. 

If  this  experiment  be  made  in  the  evening,  when  it  is 
nearly  dark,  his  lordship's  last  experiment  may  be  repeat- 
ed.* For  this  purpose,  an  achromatic  oc  Newtonian  tele- 
scope is  most  proper.  Or,  when  the  moon  shines  bright, 
direct  a  telescope  to/iny  star  or  planet  near  the  moon,  and 
it  will  evince  the  same  thing.  But  Aot  more  in  the  use  of 
telescopes  than  in  nature's  own  instrument,  the  human 
eye,  will  this  injury  be  perceived :  for,  let  any  person 
direct  his  attention  to  a  fine  picture,  hanging  against  the 
pier,  between  the  windows,  at  a  time  when  the  sun 
shines  bright  upon  that  side  of  the  house,  and  be  will 
find  how  little  of  its  beauties  can  be  perceived ;  but  on 
viewing  the  same  picture  through  a  tube  of  one  inch 
aperture,  and  a  few  inches  in  length,  made  black  on 
the  inside,  in  order  to  cut  ofT  the  side  light,  he  will  then 
see  it  to  much  more  advantage,  as  also  on  looking  at 
a  book  or  a  piece  of  writing,  the  same  will  be  ob- 
served, the  ink  will  appear  more  black,  and  the  paper 
whiter  than  without  the  tube.     And,  by  forming  a  less 
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*  See  No.  1,  page  34, 
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perfect  tube,  of  one  or  both  hands,  the  same  thing  will 
be  observed,  though  in  a  less  degree.  I  have  known 
good  telescopes  condemned  by  trying  them  upon  ob- 
jects situated  towards  the  east  in  the  morning,  the  south  at 
mid-day,  or  the  west  in  the  evening. 

His  lordship  began  his  attempts  to  overcome  this  in- 
convenience, by  blacking  his  tubes,  or  lining  them  with 
black  cloth,  &c. ;  but  nothing  succeeded  so  well  as 
making  his  tubes  so  much  larger  than  the  diameter  of 
his  metals,  ^s  to  admit  of  their  being  lined  with  a 
number  of  stops  or  diaphragms,  made  of  thin  pieces 
of  wood,  cut  to  a  thin  edge  on  the  inside,  much  in  the 
shape  of  a  joiner's  chisel,  well  blackened,  and  placed 
only  a  few  inches  asunder,  the  tubes,  which  contained 
the  eye-glasses,  were  constructed  in  the  same  manner. 
This  did  touch  good,  but  not  all  that  he  wanted :  for 
still  a  great  deal  of  light  found  its  way  into  the  field 
of  his  eye-pieces,  from  surrounding  objects,  trees,  bushes, 
grass-plats,  gravel  walks,  and  all  neighbouring  objects 
reflected  some,  but  most  of  all  white  and  bright  clouds 
did  the  most  mischief. 

The  light  from  all  those  things  being  reflected  and  inflect- 
ed by  the  edges  of  the  diaphragms,  notwithstanding  their  be- 
ing made  as  sharp  as  possible ,and  well  blackened,  yetsome 
light  was  sent  into  the  field,  and  prevented  that  complete 
darkness  necessary  for  procuring  the  most  distinct  vision 
possible :  for  by  interposing  screens  between  these  objects 
which  he  thought ,did  the  most  harm,  the  distinctness  was 
always  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  interposed. 
He  then  removed  the  telescope  as  far  from  the  window 
as  possible :  but  then  found  the  walls  and  furniture  did 
mischief,  though  not  so  much.  In  the  last  place,  he 
made  the  room  as  dark  as  possible,  and  blocked  up  the 
window,  through  which  he  intended  to  view  his  object. 
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with  black  boards,  leaving  a  hole  the  size  of  his  metal, 
ranging  with  the  centre  of  the  tube  of  his  telescope  aind 
the  object.  In  this  state  it  was,  when  he  made  his  last 
experiment,  the  result  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  arrangement  could  only 
serve  for  one  fixed  object,  and  was  only  meant  for  mak- 
ing some  experiments,  in  order  to  establish  certain  points,' 
relative  to  the  final  construction  of  his  large  telescope. 
First,  to  obtain  high  powers  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making'use  of  lenses  of  short  foci ;  secondly, 
to  correct  the  error  by  figure,  by  interposing  glasses 
between  the  object  metal  and '  its  focus :  those  glasses 
he  called  correctors;  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the 
rays  of  light,  reflected  from  a  metal  of  a  long  focus, 
make  a  cone  of  a  smaller  angle  than  when  they  come 
from  a  shorter  focus.  He  thought  that  this  angle 
determined  the  size  of  the  image,  and  that,  by  the 
interposition  of  lenses,  he  could  make  that  angle 
greater  or  less  at  pleasure,  and  thus  procure  images  as 
large  from  a  short  as  from  a  long  focus,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  correct  the  error  by  figure. 

Treating  of  the  combinations  of  lenses,  I  have  shown 
two  methods  by  which  this  may  be  done ;  either  by  placing 
aconcaye  within,  or  a  convex  with  ut,  or  beyond  the  focus 
of  the  object  metal,  and,  by  those  means,  give  any  angle 
you  please  to  the  cone  of  rays,  with  this  difiference, 
that,  in  the  former  case,  the  image  will  be  inverted, 
and,  in  the  latter,  erect.  Upon  making  the  experiment 
he  found  that  he  could  give  as  great  a  magnifying  power 
to  a  metal  of  SO  inches  focus,  as  to  one  of  73  inches, 
with  the  same  eye-piece ;  but,  in  the  former  case,  he 
could  not  correct  the  error  by  figure  so  well  as  in  the 
latter,  and,  therefore,  gave  up  the  idea  of  succeeding 
by  using  metals  of  short  foci. 
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In  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  bis  lordship  carried 
bis  experiment    to   the  greatest  extent  possible.      By 
making  the  rays  to  pass  extremely  near  to  parallelelism, 
he  obtained    what  he  thought    of   great  importance; 
namely,  that  there  was  no  need  of  that  nicety  of  ad-  . 
justment  requisite  in  other  telescopes :    for  he  could  pull 
out  or  push  in  bis  eye-tube  more  than  12  inches,  with- 
out producing  any  sensible  indistinctness,  and  obtain  very 
high  powers  with  an  eye-glass  of  20  inches  focus ;  but 
he  found  it  more  convenient  to  use  lenses  of  about  two 
\nches,  on  account  of  the  large   size  of  the  eye-tube, 
jiecessary  in ,  the  former  case.     For  the  sake  of  simpli- 
city, he  used  only  two  glasses :  an  eye-glass  and  a  cor- 
rector.   For  the  last  he  used  all  sorts  of  lenses,  pianos, 
both   convex  and  concave,   as  well  as  meniscus:   this 
last  sort  of  lens  he  found   (as  others  had  done  before,) 
inferior  to  either  of  the  former. 

In  order  to  have  the  glass,  of  which  his  lenses  were  to 
be  made,  equally  good,  and  of  the  same  refractive  power, 
be  purchased  a  large  plate,  and  had  it  cut  into  slips  for 
that  purpose ;  so  that  having  once  ascertained  its  refrac- 
tive power,  and  carefully  measured  the  radii  of  the  tools 
in  which  it  was  to  be  ground,  he  could  be  sure  of  the 
foci  of  the  various  lenses  which  he  intended  to  be  made. 
He  paid  equal  attention  to  the  composition,  casting  and 
working  of  his  metals.  For  this  purpose  he  procured 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  purified  copper  and  tin,  and  for 
casting  them  his  method  was  different,  and  much  supe- 
rior to  that  in  common  use;  instead  of  melting  the  metal 
in  common  melting  pots,  and  then  pouring  it  into  moulds 
made  of  wet-  sand  and  loam,  he  melted  his  metal  in  a 
vessel  or  pot  made  of  cast  iron,  a,  Plate  V.  fig.  4.  with 
a  pipe  of  the  same  material  b  inserted  into  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  and  rising  a  little  above  it,  as  at  c,  its  lower 
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end  being  well  fitted  into  the  cover,  or  upper  part 
of  the  mould,  d  which  had  a-  rebate  e  e  to  receive  it ;  the 
mould  with  its  cover,  pipe  and  melting  pot,  being  placed 
upon  a  large  iron  grate,  upon  which  was  built  a  fire-place, 
made  of  loose  bricks  not  closely  joined  together,  ia 
order  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air  might  be  admitted, 
and  large  enough  to  receive  a  proper  quantity  of  charcoal 
for  melting  the  metal.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
melting  pot,  was  stopped  up  by  a  plug  or  stopper,/,  made 
of  wrought  iron,  the  lower  end  being  a  little  conical,  and 
made  to  fit  the  hole  of  the  pipe  at  c,  and  surmounted 
with  the  flanch  g ;  this  plug  or  stopper  was  ma4e  long 
enough  to  reach  a  few  inches  above  a  loose  cover  made 
to  cover  the  top  of  the  melting  pot,  which  had  af  hole  in 
the  middle  for  this  plug  to  pass  easily  through. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  know  when  there  is,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  melted  metal,  the  following  method  will 
determine  that  near  enough.  There  is  always  some  scoria 
at  the  bottom,  as  well  as  some  floating  upon  the  melted  me* 
tal,  neither  of  which  must  be  suffered  to  enteC'  the  mould  ; 
the  first  is  prevented  by  the  pipe  6,  standing  up  a  little 
above  the  bottom,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  latter,  by 
having  more  metal  than  will  fill  the  mould;  this  may 
be  known  by  first  putting  the  plug  into  its  place,  and 
then  putting  in  as  much  dry  sand  as  will  rise  a  little 
aboye  the  flanch,  g^  and  then  fill  the  mould  with  dry  sand, 
which  add  to  that  already  put  into  the  melting  pot,  and 
notice  the  height  which  the  two  portions  of  sand  occupies, 
and  that  will  be  a  sufficient  guide.  Then  pour  out  the 
sand,  and  put  every  thing  in  its  place  ;  put  in  a  first  quan- 
tity of  metal,  and  put  on  the  loose  cover,  after  that 
nearly  fill  [the  fire-place  with  charcoal,  upon  that  some 
charcoal  already  ignited,  and  then  more  charcoal  to. cover 
the  whole. ,  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  bottom  of  the 
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ftre-place  should  have  some  loose  pieces  of  bricks  put  in  it 
to  fill  it  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  melting  pot  to  pre* 
vent  the  upper  part  of  the  mould  becoming  too  hot, 
which  it  would  otherwise  do.  And  for  that  reason  the 
fire  should  be  lighted  at  the  upper  part  first  which  may- 
be promoted  by  a  pair  of  hand  bellows,  and  the  metal 
will  soon  be  melted,  and  more  added  until  there  is  enough. 
When  that  is  obtained,  and  the  metal  melted,  it  may 
be  let  into  the  mould  by  raising  the  plug  a  little,  but 
not^o  much  as  to  raise  it  quite  out  of  the  pipe:  this  is 
done  best  by  having  a  pin,  A,  in  the  plug^  a  little  above  the 
loose  cover,  in  order  to  apply  a  rod  of  iron  as  a  lever, 
by  which  the  plug  may  be  raised  until  the  metal  is  seen 
to  run  into  the  mould,  and  when  that  is  full,  the  fire 
should  be  removed  as  quick  as  possible  by  removing  the 
bricks  of  which  the  fire-place  was  built,  and  the  whole 
to  be  left  until  all  is  cold.  By  this  method  I  cast  many 
metals  for  his  lordship,  which  proved  betteir  than  any 
which  I  have  ever  seen  cast  by  any  other  means. 

The  metal  should  be  previously  prepared  and  gra- 
nulated in  the  following  manner,  and  in  the  proportion 
of  thirty -two  parts  of  copper  to  fourteen  of  grain  tin  ; 
the  copper  to  be  melted  in  a  common  melting  pot  in  a 
wind  furnace,  and  then  the  tin  melted  in  an  iron  ladle, 
and  poured  into  the  melted  copper  ;  and,  after  stirring  it 
with  an  iron  rod,  the  whole  should  be  quickly  poured  into 
a  vessel  of  cold  water  by  a  gentle  stream,  and  it  will 
be  found  granulated  and  made  convenient,  for  intro- 
ducing, itito  the  melting  vessel.  I  could  give  sufficient 
reasons  for  the  whole  of  this  process,  but  it  will  be 
enough  to  state,  the  metal  will  j^lways  prove  good  when 
so  managed. 

The  tin  will  mostly  be  found  in  too  small  a  quantity 
in  the  above   proportions;    but  as   different    sorts  of 
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copper  require  different  proportions ;  of  tin,  the  proper 
quantify  can  only  be  known  by  making  a  trial,  which 
is  most  conveniently  done  in  the  second  melting,  by 
taking  a  small  quantity  out  of  the  melting  vessel  with 
an  iron  ladle,  having  an  upright  handle:  half  an  ounce 
will  be  quite  sufficient;  when  cold,  grind  it  upon  a  plate 
of  metal,  with  a  little  fine  emery,  to  discover  whether  it 
breaks  up  too  much  to  bear  grinding;  afterwards  break 
it,  to  judge  of  its  strength  and  colour,  which  may  be  done 
in  a  few  minutes ;  more  tin  may  be  added,  if  required,  a 
litUe  at  a  time,  until  it  is  brought  to  a  proper  state  for 
working.  By  working,  I  mean  grinding  and  polisb- 
ing. 

Nothing  that  I  have  yet  mentioned  deserves  the  name  of 
difficult,  compared  to  the  last  operation  of  grinding  and 
polishing ;  particularly  in  the  working  of  flat  melals,  such 
as  the  little  metals  for  a  New  Ionian  telescope.  I  have  known 
one  of  the  most  experienced  workmen  bestow  the  labour 
of  three  weeks  upon  one  of  these,  and,  after  all,  he  owned 
to  me  it  was  not  flat;  this  metal  was  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  its  transverse  diameter.  How  Lord  Stanhope 
would  have  succeeded  in  one  of  six  feet  diameter  I  know 
not,  as  he  did  not  live  to  make  the  trial.  I  may,  perhaps, 
hereafter  give  the  reason  why  this  is  found  such  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty.  The  working  of  spherical  metals 
is  much  less  so,  and  yet  the  difficulty  is  so  great  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  he  perfectly  accomplished,  par- 
ticularly in  those  of  large  diameters.  The  most  perfect 
one  I  ever  saw,  was  of  ten  inches  diameter,  and  ten  feet 
focus.  His  lordship's  construction  requires  a  flat  metal  of 
the  same  diameter  as  his  object  metal.  If  the  difficulty 
of  working  a  flat  metal  increases  with  its  size,  as  it  does 
in  spherical  ones,  there  would  be  no  hope  of  success  in 
working  one  of  twelve  inches  diameter,    which   is  the 
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smallest  size  his  lordship  intended.  But  I  think  it  doeir 
not  so  increase :  for  I  wrought  several  of  four  inches^ 
and  some  of  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  did  not  find 
the  diflBculty  much  greater  than  in  working  one  of  an  inch 
and  half ;  nor  does  a  very  small  degree  of  sphericity  do  any 
sensible  injury,  provided  it  be  unifornily  either  convex  or 
concave ;  but  here  lies  a  difficulty  which  has  never  yet 

been  overcome. 

His  lordship,  foreseeing  the  great  difficulty  in  support- 
ing and  managing  large  tubes,  and  the  impossibility  of 
preventing  the  entrance  of  foreign  light,  determined  to 
construct  his  large  telescope  without  a  tube,  except  a  small 
one  for  an  eye-tube,  to  contain  his  corrector  and  eye-glass, 
and  such  other,  glasses  as  he  intended  to  make  use  of 
occasionally.  With  this  view,  after  having  well  digested 
his  plan,  he  had  for  some  time  been  preparing  a  tempo- 
rary one  with  such  metals  and  glasses  as  he  had  ready, 
that  he  might  make  a  sufficient  trial  of  it  to  see  if  any 
alteration  would  be  necessary,  before  he  proceeded  with 
the  large  one.  After  making  many  experiments  with  it, 
and  finding  it  well  answered  his  expectations,  he  deter- 
mined upon  forming  the  large  one  upon  the  same  model, 
by  erecting  a  stone  pedestal  upon  a  meridian  line  projected 
from  the  middle  of  a  window  where  he  intended  to  make 
his  observations  :  this  erection  was  to  be  the  support  of 
the  object  metal,  fig.  6.  which  was  thus  to  be  detached 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  telescope.  This  metal  was  to 
have  a  strong  stem  at  its  back,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
it  to  an  iron  tripod,  having  an  adjusting  screw  to  each 
foot,  in  order  to  give  a  small  inclination  to  the  metal,  if 
necessary.  The  top  of  the  pedestal  having  a  flat  stone 
slab  for  the  three  screws  to  rest  upon,  by  which  mean? 
it  could  be  moved  sufficiently  to  obtain  a  proper  adjust- 
ment to  the  eye-tube.     The  whole  to  be  secured  from  the' 
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weather  or  accident  by  being  eDclosed  under  a  dome,  or 
by  a  small  building  erected  for  tbat  purpose,  see  iig.  3. 

I  now  return  to  Ihe  window  before  mentioned,  where 
the  eye-tube  was  to  be  placed  upon  a  platform  erected 
for  that  purpose,  consistiBg  of  one  flat  close  grained  stone, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  and  about  two  or  three  feet  in  breadth, 
which  should  be  not  less  than  two  inches  thick  ;  upon  this 
there  was  to  be  placed  a  bar  of  metal  L,  fig.  I  and  2, 
upon  which  the  eye-tube  was  to  slide  for  making  a  pro- 
per adjustraeot  and  obtaining  distinct  vision.  There 
were  also  to  he  four  protecting  pieces  N  N  N  N.  fig.  6. 
two  at  each  eud,  through  which  four  adjusting  screws 
were  to  pass  as  feet  for  it  to  rest  upon,  as  seen  in  figs,  1 
and  2 :  thus  either  end  of  the  bar  could  be  raised  or 
lowered  a  little,  and  the  whole  moved  to  the  right  or  left 
as  occasion  required,  while  its  own  weight  would  be 
quite  sufBcient  to  keep  it  in  its  place  after  it  had  been 
once  adjusted.  Above  this,  and  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  eye-tube,  without  touching  it,  was  to  he  placed  an 
oval  flat  metal,  whose  conjugate  diameter  must  he  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  object  metal.  This  was  to  be 
supported,  or  hung,  in  an  iron  frame  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  put  to  any  angle  required.  A  few  diagrams  with 
proper  references,  will  make  the  whole  easily  understood : 
in  each  of  them  the  same  letter  will  belong  to  the  same 
parts.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  these  diagrams  are 
to  any  particular  scale,  as  that  would  require  the  plates 
to  be  too  large  for  this  work,  or  the  smaller  parts  too 
minute  to  be  expressed. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  view  of  the  telescope  and  the  metals.  The 
eye  tube  is  a  double  one  ;  or  two  square  tubes  joined  toge- 
ther ;  see  fig.  G,  where  O  is  the  tube  that  contaius  the  glasses 
in  use,  and  F  a  recess  tube,  into  which  one  or  more  can 
be  occasionally  put  out  of  the  way  when  not  in  use.     Foi 
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this  purpose  the  tube  has  grooves  cut  at  every  place 
where  a  glass  is  intended  to  be  stationed,  into  which 
^square  frames  are  to  be  fitted  so  as  to  be  slipped 
into  the  eye-tube,  or  taken  away  as  may  be  required. 
Into  these  frames  the  various  glasses  which  he  intended 
to  use  are  fitted,  so  that,  without  loss  of  time  or  moving 
his  eye  from  the  eye-hole,  he  could  alter  the  magnifying 
power  at  pleasure  to  eight,  i  twelve,  or  twenty  times, 
in  which  it  became  only  a  finder ;  or,  by  bringing  forward 
another  lense,  having  removed  the  former,  he  could  have 
any  power  he  wanted,  without 'having  any  thing  to 
-  screw  or  unscrew.  His  lordship  found  this  a  great  con- 
venience ;  it  was  on  this  account  that  he  constructed  the 
eye-tube  as  above  described.  The  openings  further  from 
the  eye,  were  for  what  he  called  his  correctors,  which 
were  not  spherical,  but  figured  so  as  to  correct  both 
the  error  by  colour  and  figure.  But  his  lordship  was 
not  the  first  who  made  this  attempt:  for,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  dispersion  of  light  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  several  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  that 
time,  had  tried  to  do  the  same  by  giviujg  an  artificial 
figure  to  their  lenses,  (somewhat  like  what  is  now  done 
to  metals  with  so  much  success)  by  flattening  the  curva- 
ture of  their  glasses  towards  the  outside  so  as  to  cause  all 
the  light  which  passed  through  them  to  come  to  a  focus 
at  the  same  point  of  their  axis  ;  which,  had  they  effected, 
the  error  by  colour  would  have  been  but  little  altered, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  better.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
their  scheme  failed.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose  a  plano- 
convex lens,  A  V  B,  Plate  III.  fig.  2.  and  V  its  vertex, 
V  C  its  axis,  and  A  V  or  V  B  its  semi-aperture  ;  in  this 
case  the  error  by  figure  will  be  a  little  more  than  the 
thickness  of  the  lens,  V  D  or  C  F,  nearly  ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  axis,  the   red  rays  will  fall  on  r,  and  the 
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violet  on  r,  the  other  coloured  rays  will  be  dispersed  in 
their  several  orders  from  r  to  Vy  making  the  angle  V  B 
r,  the  angle  of  dispersion.  If  the  scheme  had  succeeded, 
the  angle  AVE,  would  have  vanished,  and  there  would 
have  been  only  the  refracting  angle  A  C  V,  but  the 
angle  of  dispersions  V  B  r,  would  still  remain,  as  it 
originates  from  quite  a  different  cause. 

His  lordship  knew  all  this,  but  knowing  also,  that  no 
dispersion  takes  place  in  reflected  light,  and  that  both  these 
errors  are  nearly  corrected  by  the  Huygenian  eye-piece,  he 
conjectured  that  with  a  little  management  he  should 
succeed,  and  produce  an  eye-piece  more  perfect  than 
any  that  had  yet  been  made.  He  made  many  experi- 
ments,  but  did  not  live  to  make  all  that  he  intended  to 
have  made.  The  other  openings  were  to  receive  differ- 
ent eye-glasses,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above ;  their 
distance  mid  situations  were  determined  by  planting  them 
upon  a  plane  board,  which  was  easily  done,  as  the 
frames  were  made  square  edged,  and  the  eye-pieces  being 
horizontal,  they  would  stand  in  any  place  where  he  chose 
to  put  them  ;  and  when  he  found  the  proper  place,  he 
carefully  marked  it  as  a  guide  where  to  make  the  open- 
ings to  receive  them  in  the  real  eye-piece.  His  tubes 
were  put  together  with  screws,  so  that  he  could  take  them . 
to  pieces,  and  cut  other  openings^  at  pleasure  if  he  saw 
occasion  to  introduce  other  glasses  as  circumstances 
might  require. 

To  prevent  light  or  dust  getting  into  the  tube  he  had  a 
flap  hinged  to  the  outside  of  the^tube,  so  that,  by  letting 
it  down,  he  could  get^  at  any  of  the  glasses,  and  when 
shut  up  the  whole  was  made  close  andl^  secured  by  a  turn 
button  or  a  hasp.  .  r.i.  1 

As  this  telescope  Was  fixed  to  one  poisiii^^^  and  could  not 
be  moved  to  point  to  the  object,  theije  \f;puld  be  great  diffit 
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culty-  to  find  any  object  that  was  to  be  viewed  by  it,  to 
mucfa  so,  that  if  some  means  were  not  found  out  for  re- 
moving this  difficulty  the  instrument  would  be  nearly 
useless. 

For  this  purpose  the  following  contrivances  were  re- 
solved upon.  The  flat  metal  A,  fig.  1,  front  view,  and 
fig.  2,  side  view,  was  fitted  into  an  oval  rim  of  brasis, 
having,  the  pins  or  axes  a  a  for  the  metal  to  turn  upon 
vertically,  and  hang  in  a  frame  B  B,  from  whi6h  frame 
was  an  upright  spindle  E,  at  right  angles  to  the  axle.  This 
spindle,  intended  to  give  the  metal  a  horizontal  adjustment, 
was  suspended  by  its  attachment  to  another  frame  C  C, 
this  frame  suspended  upon  the  pins  D  D,  admitted  of 
an  inclination,  as  shewn  by  the  dotted  lines,  fig.  2,  for 
placing  the  apparatus  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 
Upon  the  vertical  axis  E,  a  plate  of  metal  F  was  fixed 
and  graduated  into  degrees  in  order  to  show  azimuthsand 
right  ascensions.  A  similar  plate  G  was  also  attached  to 
the  axis  of  A,  having  two  sorts  of  graduations,  the  one 
to  shew  degrees  of  altitude,  and  the  other  degrees  of  de- 
oliDatioD,  being  so  numbered  that  a  half  degree  stands 
for  a  whole  one  as  in  sextants,  the  same  is  to  be  observed 
of  the  plate  F. 

Both  of  th^se  plates  were  to  be  furnished  with  a  ver- 
nier adapted  to  each  set  of  divisions.  When  the  telescope 
is  intended  to  view  terrestrial  objects,  the  axis  E  must  be 
placed  vertical,  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  determined 
by  a  sm^U  astronomical  quadrant  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  when  this  is  done,  the  corresponding  divisions  upon 
the  plates  F  and  G,  will  shew  the  proper  situation  of  the 
metal  A  to  bring  the  object  into  the  field  of  the  telescope. 
The  same  metfadd  will  answer  for  a  star  or  planet  when 
viewed  at  niigiity-  whe|i  they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  if  it  be  imA  in  the  day,  when  they  are  not  so  visible. 
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the  axis  E  must  be  put  iato  its  inclined  position  as  shewn 
by  the  dotted  lines,  fig.  2  ;  in  this  case  it  becomes  an  equa- 
torial instrument,  by  which  a  afar  or  planet  can  be  foimd, 
its  right  ascension  and  declination  being  dptermined  by 
the  common  method.  It  is  evident  that  it  may  be  used 
as  a  transit  or  equal-altitude-instrument  at  pleasure,  and 
thus  answer  many  important  purposes.  To  detail  the 
whole  and  give  every  necessary  direction  would  far  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  this  communication.  I  may  just  ob- 
serve, that  the  small  astronomical  quadrant  should  be 
firmly  fixed  and  adjusted  ready  for  use  in  an  opening  as 
near  to  the  eye-piece  as  possible,  so  that  the  observer 
may  turn  his  eye  to  it  without  moving  from  his  place. 

It  was  intended  that  the  two  projections  or  axles  D  D 
of  the  outer  frame  C  C  should  work  in  two  blocks  of  me- 
tal H  H,  made  to  slide  upon  the  edges  of  two  slabs  of 
black  marble  K  K,  placed  upon  the  platform,  one  on 
each  side,  and  when  adjusted  should  then  be  clamped 
fast  in  their  place  by  screws  II. 

Fig.  Lisa  front  view  of  the  platform,  the  bar  of 
metal,  M,  for  the  eye-tube,  and  an  end  view  of  the  tube 
itself  is  also  shewn.  The  two  divided  plates  can  only 
be  seen  edgewise  in  this  figure,  while  the  frames  are  re- 
presented as  they  would  appear  to  a  person  in  the  obser- 
vatory, at  a  small  distance  from  the  telescope.  The  axis 
E  should  be  made  tapering,  and  kept  up  in  its  place  by  a 
screw  and  nut  at  top,  a  collet  being'under  the  nut,  so  that 
it  could  be  made  to  move  easily,  but  without  shaking. 
The  two  axes  of  the  metal  should  be  made  separate  and 
screwed  on  the  outside  of  the  frame  by  means  of  flaps, 
through  which  there  should  be  holes  for  the  screws  to 
pass  somewhat  elongated,  that  the  pieces  might  admit 
of  some  adjustment  to  bring  them  to  a  right  angle  with 
the  axis  E  ;  the  screws  have  broad  collets  under  their 
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heads :  the  outsides  of  the  frame  being  made  of  a  suf- 
ficient breadth  for  that  purpose,  and  as  flat  and  parallel 
to  each  other  as  possible,  and  at  a  right  angle  to  the  front 
and  back  of  the  frame.  The  centre  of  these  pins  or  axes, 
and  the  metal  A  should  be  in  one  line,  and  placed  in  a 
horizontal  plane,  with  the  centre  of  the  object  metal,  Z, 
fig.  3,  which  must  have  a  small  inclination,  so  as  to  bring 
the  image  below  the  plain  metal  to  the  eye-piece,  which  is 
placed  as  near  to  the  metal  as  possible  on  the  lower  side : 
for  if  placed  any  where  else,  that  and  the  parts  which  sup- 
port it,  would  intercept  much  of  the  light  that  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  flat  metal ;  but  in  this  situation  it  intercepts 
none. 

In  using  this  telescope  for  terrestrial  objects,  the  frame 
C  should  be  put  into  its  vertical  situation,  and  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  of  the  object  taken  by  the  quadrant ;  when 
this  is  done,  the  corresponding  arches  belonging  to  the 
telescope,  being  brought  to  the  same  number  of  divisions 
upon  the  plates,  the  object  will  appear  in  the  field  of  the 
telescope.  When  used  for  celestial  objects,  the  frame  C 
must  be  brought  into  its  inclined  position,  and  the  right 
ascension  aQd  declination  taken  from  the  tables  published 
for  that  purpose  ;  and,  when  the  two  arches  belonging  to 
this  instrument  are  made  to  correspond,  the  object-will 
then  appear  in  the  field  as  before,  the  whole  instrument 
in  all  its  parts,  having  been  previously  adjusted  by  such 
methods  as  are  commonly  employed  in  the  adjustment  of 
equatorial  and  other  astronomical  instruments. 

This  will  be  evident  by  fig.  3,  where  parallel  rays  from 
S,  the  Sun  or  a  Star,  are  supposed  to  fall  upon  the  flat 
metal  A,  (properly  inclined)  from  which  they  will  be 
reflected  to  the  object  metal  Z,  and  from  thence  converg- 
ing to  a  focus  in  the  eye-tube  O,  w^here  it  will  be  visible, 
and  magnified  by  the  eye-glasses  as  in  other  telescopes. 


X 
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If  his  lordship  had  lived  to  have  finished  his  model,  and 
lo  have  made  a  trial  with  it,  I  am  persuaded  he  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  have  made  some  alteration  in 
the  arrangements  of  those  parts  \Yhich  carry  the  flat 
metal  and  the  eye-piece,  particularly  if  he  had  observed 
any  object  situated  due  east  or  west.  In  what  way  he 
would  have  thought  proper  to  make  the  alteration  I  do 
not  know,  although  I  see  how  it  might  have  been  done 
with  advantage;  but  as  I  am  describing  his  lordship's 
invention,  and  not  my  own,  I  shall  make  no  further  obser- 
vations upon  it  at  present. 

Hitherto,  I  Lave  described  it  as  proper  for  viewing  the 
southern  half  of  the  hemisphere.  If  his  lordship  had  found 
it  answer  well  for  that,  it  was  his  intention  to  have  built 
an  observatory  upon  a  hill  near  his  seat,  and  to  have  erected 
a  similar  one  for  the  northern  half,  so  that  he  would  have 
had  only  to  turn  himself  from  one  to  the  other,  to  view 
the  whole  hemisphere. 

His  lordship  intended  to  keep  any  of  the  heavenly  ■ 
bodies  steadily  in  the  field  of  his  telescope,  by  means  of 
a  heliostata,  an  instrument  invented  (I  believe)  by  Dr. 
Hooke,  and  described  by  Martin  in  bis  Institutes,  and  in 
his  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Philosophy.  But  I  fear  this  in- 
strument must  be  ranked  amongst  many  other  improbable, 
if  not  impossible  schemes  found  in  the  writings  of  truly 
great  and  ingenious  men.  If  itcouldsucceedwhenapplied 
to  telescopes  of  low  magnifying  powers,  I  think  it  impos- 
sible it  could,  when  used  with  such  powers  as  those  with 
which  his  lordship  intended  to  charge  his  instrument.  Lord  ' 
Stanhope,  however,  saw  no  difficulty,  and  if  he  bad  Ijved, 
most  likely  would  have  made  the  attempt  of  constructing 
one  for  the  purpose, 

I  have  many  times  wondered,  that  any  man,  who  had  the 
abilities  and  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  of  this  machine,  th 
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heliostatay  could  ever  hope  that  it  would  succeedi  when  it 
hais  its  motion  regulated  by  a  pendulum,  whether  the 
escapement  be  of  the  recoiling,  dead  beat,  or  any  other 
construction  hitherto  invented.  Let  any  one  observe  the 
dancing  motion  of  the  second  hand  of  an  eight-day  clock, 
and  consider  that  the  image  would  be  twice  as  irregular 
in  the  field  of  the  telescope,  in  a  reflecting  one  much  more, 
and  I  think  he  will  be  of  my  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  flattering  account  given  of  its  performance  by  Ben- 
jamin Martin. 

In  writing  this  description  and  giving  it  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  your  scientific  work,  I  have 
Complied  with  his  lordship's  last  and  most  earnest  re- 
quest made  a  few  days  before  his  death,  when  he  ob- 
served, that  as  I  was  the  only  person  who  could  do  it, 
if  I  did  not,  the  world  would  be  deprived  of  the  most 
valuable  telescope  that  had  ever  yet  been  invented. 

It  might  be  thought  presumption  in  me,  to  give  my 
own  opinion  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  invention 
after  the  great  attention  bestowed  upon  it  by  his  lordship, 
whose  abilities  are  so  well  known,  and,  therefore,  I 
shall  only  make  a  few  necessary  observations,  one  of 
which  is,  that  the  flat  metal  eye-pieces,  &c.  should  be 
supported  upon  a  strong  piece  of  stone  or  briclfwork, 
made  independent  and  unconnected  with  the  floor  or 
walls  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used ;  for  though  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  his  lordship  used  his  model 
was  not  laid  upon  joists  as  is  common,  but  upon  a  stone 
floor,  supported  upon  strong  arches,  with  a  good  deal  of 
brickwork  between  them  and  the  floor,  and  the  building 
every  where  a  very  strong  one,  yet,  when  I  was  attending 
him  while  making  his  experiments,  I  could  not  move,  nor 
,  even  lift  my  hand  without  occasioning  tremors  in  the 
telescope. 
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I  think  the  metals  should  be  finished  before  the  pedestal 
for  supporting  the  object  metal  is  erected,  as  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible' to  work  metals  of  such  dimensions 
to  a  very  accurate  length  of  focus,  or  to  project  a  meridian 
line  sufficiently  correct,  and  therefore  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  place  the  object  metal  upon  a  strong  moveable  frame, 
until  its  proper  position  and  place,  were  determined  by 
experiment,  and  then  a  plumb  line  let  fall  from  the  face 
of  the  metal,  would  show  where  the  pedestal  should  be 
built,  I  also  think  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used,  should 
be  made  to  project  somewhat  forward  from  the  wall, 
in  order  to  command  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the 
horizon :  but  these  are  only  my  own  conjectures,  which 
may  be  adopted  or  rejected  at  pleasure. 

His  lordship  thought  proper  to  use  a  single  lens  for 
viewing  his  second  and  erect  image,  but  I  tried  an  Huy- 
genian  eye-piece  for  that  purpose,  both  with  an  achro- 
matic and  Newtonian  telescope  of  my  own,  and  thought 
it  better  than  his  lordship's  eye-piece.  The  whole  length 
of  mine,  including  the  corrector,  was  not  more  than  nine 
inches,  and  by  which  I  could  obtain  high  power  with 
glasses  of  a  much  larger  focus  than  otherwise  would  have 
been  necessary. 

Samuel  Varley. 


On  a  new  Kind  of  Tracing  Paper. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

•SIR, 

As  I  apprehend  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  at 
your  jouimal,  is  to  disseminate  ei  ^  ^  possiU 
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every  information  relative  to  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  to  give  publicity  to  every  useful  invention,  I  am  in- 
duced to  send  you  an  account  of  'a  very  curious  kind 
of  tracing  paper,  lately  invented'  and  used  by  the 
artists  of  Paris.  There  are  few  persons  connected  with 
the  arts,  and  particularly  with  engraving,  but  must  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  possessing  a  correct  trace, 
and  have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  procuring  paper 
sufficiently  transparent  for  the  purpose.  Various  expe- 
riments have  been  made  with  a  view  to  render  paper.per- 
fectly  clear,  and  of  a  quality  that  will  allow  of  the  finest 
lines  being  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencil^  but  no  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  produce  paper  that  will  allow  of 
the  use  of  the  point. 

Where  extreme  accuracy  is  required,  both  the  pen  and 
the  pencil  are  objected  to,  and  the  point  is  always  pre- 
ferred when  it  can  be  used.  To  those  who  are  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  engraving,  any  further  observations  will 
be  unnecessary :  and  to  those  who  are  desirous  to  know 
the  peculiar  properties  of  this  paper,  and  the  various  pur- 
poses to  which  it  can  be  applied,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
them  to  the  description  of  it  given  by  the  maker  to  the 
gentleman  who  presented  it  to  me.  As  it  is  but  little 
known  in  this  country,  and  as  it  appears  to  possess  some 
very  valuable  properties,  and  to  be  superior  to  any  paper 
I  have  yet  seen,  I  presume  that  the  following  account  of 
it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  readers. 

C.  PYE. 

(  Translation.) 

Instructions  for  using  the  Glass  paper,  invented  and 
made  by  Mr/  Quenedy,  engraver.  Hue  Neuve  dea  petiis 
Champs^  No.  15  a  Paris. 

On  placing  the  paper  over  the  design,  you  must  take 
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a  sharp  and  fine  point  to  trace  every  part  of  your  design, 
and  afterwards  rub  it  gently  over  with  black  lead  dust 
for  engraving,  and  with  black  or  red  chalk  for  drawing. . 
After  having  carefully  wiped  it  with  a  linen  rag,  you 
turn  it  on  the  varnished  plate  and  pass  it  by  a  single  turn 
through  the  press,  lightly  covered  with  soft  and  drj- 
linen.  When  it  is  for  drawing  it  must  be  placed  on 
white  paper  over  a  polished  plate,  and  passed  lightly 
through  the  press.  Without  a  press  you  may  obtain  a 
trace  by  rubbing  it  over  every  part  with  a  burnisher  on 
a  copper  plate,  a  marble  table,  or  any  other  thing  equally 
hard  and  smooth.  When  you  would  have  a  trace  the 
same  as  the  original,  you  must  trace  on  the  worst  side  of 
the  paper,  and  rub  it  with  black  lead  or  chalk,  then  turn 
it  on  white  paper  to  see  the  trace,  and  make  another  on 
the  other  side.  This  second  trace  will  produce  one  the 
same  as  the  original. 

You  may  also  trace  with  black  lead  or  any  other  black 
crayon,  after  having  rubbed  one  side  of  the  paper  with 
fine  stone  powder  sifted,  and  afterwards  the  black  lead 
will  easily  mark  on  it.  Vou  will  obtain  a  trace  less  clear 
by  these  means,  but  you  may  easily  efface  it,  either 
by  the  rubber  or  with  the  stone  powder,*  and  thus 
make  as  many  as  you  please.  You  may,  if  you  prefer 
it,  use  Indian  ink,  but  you  must  be  careful  to  prevent 
any  water  from  falling  on  the  paper  ;  a  miniature  may 
be  traced  and  transferred  on  ivory.  You  may  even  with 
the  same  trace,  produce  several  by  printing  it  on  dry 
paper.  This  paper  also  is  very  convenient  for  tracing  on 
^  stone  by  rubbing  it  on  the  back  with  a  burnisher,  after 
having  well  fastened  it  at  the  corners  of  the  stone. 


y       • 


»  / 
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On  an  improved  jPaU  Cock. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sir, 

The  objections  arising  from  the  use  of  the  common 
ball-cock  as  usually  applied  to  water  pipes  in  order  to 
shut  off  the  stream  when  the  cistern  is  nearly  filled,  in- 
duced me  to  consider  of  son^e  simple  contrivance  by 
which  the  water  should  be  enabled  to  run  with  the  full 
force  of  the  cock  until  the  vessel  is  full,  and  then  to  stop 
instantly. 

In  the  old  method  the  ball  is  attached  by  an  arm  to 
the  square  of  the  cock,  and  as  soon  as  the 'water  rises 
so  as  to  float  the  ball,  the  stream  is  partly  shut  off,  by 
which  the  stream  becomes  so  contracted,  that  more  time 
18  occupied  in  the  water's  rising  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
inches  than  in  filling  the  other  part  of  the  vessel,  by 
which  it  frequently  happens  (particularly  in  broad  shallow 
cisterns)  that  the  stream  entirely  ceases  before  the  vessel 
is  nearly  full ;  be^des,  the  delay  in  filling  caused  by  the 
bore  of  the  cock  being  gradually  closed  is  very  objec- 
tionable, as  in  water  that  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sediment,  less  time  is  allowed  to  settle  for  it 
before  it  may  be  required  to  be  drawn  off.  To  obviate 
this,  1  have  contrived  a  small  apparatus,  as  shewn  by 
the  inclosed  sketch  (see  Fig.  2,  Plate  VI)  which  will  be 
found  convenient,  as,  by  its  use,  the  full  force  of  water  is 
enabled  to  run  until  the  cistern  is  full,  and  then  it  will  in- 
stantly turn  itself  off;  a,  is  the  cock  of  the  ordinary  kind 
attached  to  a  water  pipe ;  6  6  6,  the  lever  and  ball  ij^ot 
fixed  upon  the  square  of  the  cock  as  in  the  old  method, 
but  moving  upon^a  pivot  fixed  to  the  standard  of  wood 
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which  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cistern ;  c  a  ratchet 
fixed  upon  the  square  of  the  cock  ;  aa  ball  falling  into  the 
ratchet  ;e  ee  the  line  which  passes  round  the  wheel  of  the 
ratchet  and  over  the  pullies,  ff.  The  weight  g^  must  be 
sufficient  to  pull  the  wheel  of  the  ratchet  round  when  it 
is  liberated,  and  so  to  shut  the  cock ;  A,  is  a  stud  or  piece 
upon  the  lever,  which ,  when  the  ball  rises,  presses  against 
the  arm  i,  upon  the  pall  d^  and  raises  it  up  so  as  to  relieve 
the  ratchet,  and  enable  the  weight. g  to  turn  the  cock ;  k, 
is  an  arm  or  carriage  connected  to  the  ratchet,  which  . 
prevents  the  lever  6,  from  falling  down  beyond  the  angle 
at  which  the  water  would  lift  the  ball. 

I  have  had  two  of  these  ball-cocks  in  use  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  they  answer  perfectly  well ;  besides  which, 
they  are  so  simple,  that  any  common  mechanic  can  make 
them,  or  alter  those  which  are  of  the  old  construction. 

1  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

J.  TYER.     . 

Homerton,  Jan.-7th,  1820. 


Mr.  Malam's  Gasy  Water,  and  Steam  Valve. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sir, 
During  my  engagements  with  the  Gas  Light  Company, 
it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a  valve  perfectly 
tight,  for  the  purpose  of  shutting  off  the  gas  in  street 
mains,  and  when  obtained,  the  necessary  friction  to 
which  it  was  subject,  in  the  act  of  opening  and  shutting, 
soon  destroyed  that  acci^racy  of  fitting,  which  was  so 
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esseDiial  to  its  effectual  applicatioD.  The  slide  valve  and 
the  cone  valve,  were,  notvrithstandiDg  every  endeavour  to 
render  them  tight,  both  found  inadequate ;  the  hydraulic 
valve  also  was  not  without  its  objections,  as  the  water 
in  it  was  found  under  some  situations  to  absorb  the  gas. 

In  consequence  of  these  failures,  I  was  induced  to 
turn  my  attention  to  the  construction  of  a  valve,  which 
should  possess  the  quality  of  perfect  tightness  without  the 
before  mentioned  objections.  The  result  qf  which  is, 
that  I  have  constructed  a  valve  upon  a  new  plan,  simple, 
cheap  and  efficacious,  which  is  found  fully  to  answer  the 
object  either  for  gas,  water,  or  steam. 

The  drawing  (Plate  VL  fig.  1.)  represents  my  appa- 
ratus placed  in  a  square  box,  intercepting  the  main ;  a  aa, 
is  a  screw  spindle  supported  in  a  cup  at  bottom,  working 
into  a  sliding  wedge  b  b.  Upon  unscrewing  the  spindle 
a,  the  wedge  will  descend,  while  the  spiral  spring  c,  will 
keep  the  top  plate  d  d,  up  to  its  bearing.  Connected 
to  the  wedge  is  a  square  part,  through  which  pass  the 
pins  e  e,  working  in  slits ;  s  «,  are  the  valves  faced  with 
cork  or  lead  g*  g*.  As  the  wedge  descends,  the  inclined 
planes  are  kept  against  it  by  the  pins  e  e,  working  in  the 
slits  which  cause  the  valves  to  collapse,  and  the  two  lateral 
faces  are  thus  withdrawn  (as  far  as  the  wedge  will  admit 
of)  from  passing  against  the  sides  of  the  box.  The 
spindle  being  turned  still  to  the  left,  is  unscrewed,  the 
spiral  spring  having  extended  to  its  utmost,  will  cause  the 
whole  of  the  valve  and  its  appendages  to  descend  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  box,  leaving  the  passage  through 
the  main  uninterrupted,  as  seen  by  the  dotted  lines. 

In  the  event  of  any  temporary  circumstance  rendering 
it  necessary  to  remove  the  valve,  it  can  be  taken  out  by 
unscrewing  the  bolts  h  A,  and  raising  the  cap  i  i:  there  is 
staffing  and  male  screw,  on  the  top  of  the  cap,  in  which 
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the  spindle  a  works  ;  k  k  the  lower  part  of  the  box  is 
intended  as  a  tar  well,  or  to  receive  the  condensed  matter 
from  the  gas. 

This  stop-cock  or  valve  I  have  before  said,  is  calculated 
for  water  and  steam,  and,  when  once  accurately  made, 
is  not.  subject  to  leakage  by  wear.  When  used  as  a 
steam  valve,  I  should  prefer  making  the  facings  of  lead 
exclusively,  but  when  used  for  a  gas  valve,  or  a  water 
valve,  either  lead  or  cork,  will  be  found  perfectly  to 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  its 
construction,  that  its  original  cost  will  not  be  very  great, 
and  its  little  liability  to  get  out  of  order,  will  render  it 
very  desirable  for  every  situation  (as  in  streets,  mains,  both 
of  gas  arid  water,  brew-houses,  <fec.  &c.)  in  which  large 
cocks  are  required,  and  at  present  none  are  found  suffi- 
ciently secure. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  (&c. 

JOHN  MALAM. 

Romney  Terrace,  Westminster, 
Marck  S,  1820. 


An  ingenious  and  portable  apparatus  has  been  invented 
by  John  Beckway,  husbandman,  of  Rushey  Green, 
Lewisbam,  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  and  bind- 
ing hay,  which  will  be  found  of  considerable  advantage, 
|)articularly  to  the  hay  farmers  supplying  the  London 
market,  by  enabling  them  to  weigh,  with  precision,  every 
truss  before  it  is  bound,  and  yet  perform  the  business  of 
binding  with  greater  expedition  than  by  the  old  mode, 
in  which  the  buyer   or   seller  was  generally  subject  to 

loss  from  the  necessary  uncertainty  of  weight. 

/ 
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The  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  contrived  to 
pack  together,  and.  are  removed  from  place  to  place  as  a 
wheel  barrow,  every  piece  of  which  is  applicable  to 
two  purposes,  either  as  constructing  a  part  of  the  weigh- 
ing machine,  or  as  assisting  in  packing  and.transporting 
the  whole. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  VII.  represents  the  apparatus  packed  toge- 
ther upon  a  wheel  barrow,  with  every  implement  neces- 
sary to  be  used  in  cutting,  weighing  and  binding.  Fig.  2. 
the  same  set  up  for  weighing  and  binding,  the  respective 
letters  referring  to  the  same  part  in  each  figure. 

The  apparatus  being  unpacked,  the  wheel  is  taken  out, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  barrow  a,  turned  upside  down  upon 
the  ground  as  a  platform,  fig.  3.  the  standard  6,  is  then 
set  up  in  the  sockets  of  the  underside  of  the  barrow.  The 
frame  c,  is  then  unfolded,  and  the  axis  of  the  steelyard  or 
scale  beam  oS,  placed  upon  the  standard  as  a  fulcrum, 
supporting  the  frame  c,  at  the  short  end,  and  at  the  long 
end  the  counterpoising  weight  is  suspended  by  a  chain, 
and  adjusted  to  the  graduations  upon  the  steelyard 
agreeably  to  the  quantity  of  hay  to  be  weighed.  The 
bed  of  the  frame  e,  is  then  fastened  down  to  the  platform 
by  means  of  the  lever,  which  held  the  wheel  in  the 
barrov^. 

Two  hay-bands  are  then  placed  between  the  hooks  e  e, 
and  extended  along  the  bed  of  the  frame  c.  The  truss 
of  hay  is  then  laid  upon  the  bed  of  the  frame  c,  as  shewn 
by  dotted  lines, '  and  the  lever  or  latch  underneath  with- 
drawn, so  as  to  allow  the  scale  beam  to  oscillate.  The 
proper  quantity  or  weight  of  hay  being  adjusted,  the 
truss  *  is  bound  round  with  the  hay-bands,  which  were 
placed  under  it. 

This  truss  being  removed^  the  same  process  is  followed 
'•*  weighing  and  binding  every  other  truss,  which  is  done 
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without  the  smallest  delay  or  inconvenience ;  when 
the  whole  quantity  required  is  bound  up,  the  apparatus 
is  dismounted  and  packed  together  in  five  miqutes,  as 
fig.  1. 

The  respective  implements,  such  as  the  knife,  fork,  pin, 
and  every  part  of  the  weighing  machine  fitting  together 
upon  the  barrow  so  as  to  secure  the  whole,  are  bound 
round  by  the  chain  and  weight  and  altogether  tightly 
packed  for  conveyance. 

The  Society  of  Arts  having  received  numerous  testimo- 
nials of  the  convenience  and  utility  of  this  apparatus  from 
farmers  who  had  used  it  during  the  last  two  years,  pre- 
sented the  inventor  with  their  silver  Isis  medal  and  fifteen 
guineas,  a  perfect  model  of  the  machine  being  deposited 
in  the  Society's  Repository,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
public. 

Since  Mr.  Beckway's  communication  was  transmitted 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  he  informs  us  that  he  has  made  im- 
provements npon  this  machine,  with  which  it  may  now 
be  had  at  the  price  of  six  guineas,  by  application  to  him, 
at  Sangley  Farm,  Lewisham. 


Mr.  Lane's  Fruit  Gatherer. 


An  invention  by  which  fruit  can  be  gathered  either 
from  wall  trees  or  standards,  without  the  risk  of  breakii^ 
the  branches  or  bruising  the  fruit,  was  communicated  to 
the  Society  of  Arts  last  sessions,  for  which  they  presented 
to  Mr.  Lane,  of  Stockwell,  the  inventor,  ten  guineas,  as.a 
reward. 

This  apparatus,  (shewn  at  fig.  4,  Plate  VII.)  consistsof 
a  pole  of  white  deal,  or  other  light  stiff  wood,  about  ten 
br  twelve  feet  long,  or  sufficiently  so  to  reach  to  tlje  ex- 
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tremities  of  the  standard  trees,  where  the  best  fruit  is 
geaerally  fou^d  growing.  At  the  end  of  this  pole  is  a 
pair  of  forceps,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  hold  of  the 
fruit ;  these  are  made  to  open  and  shut  by  means,  of  a 
trigger  at  the  lower  end  of  the  pole,  which  is  connected 
to  the  moving  forcep  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  trig- 
ger up  through  a  groove  in  the  pole  to  the  forcep.  a  is 
the  pole  of  any  desired  length,  b  the  fixed  forcep  attached 
to  the  pole,  c  the  moving  forcep.  Thei^  are  each  made 
of  a  ring  of  metal  covered  and  padded  with  soft  leather, 
forming  two  cups  to  receive  the  sound  fruit  without  press- 
ing or  bruising  it.  dd  is  the  wire  attached  to  the  moving 
forcep,  which  passes  along  &e  groove  in  the  pole  down 
to  the  trigger,  e  the  trigger  formed  so  as  to  receive  the 
light  hand,  the  pole  being  raised  by  the  left  hand.  The 
back  of  the  right  hand  lifting  the  trigger  to  the  dotted 
line^  at  c,  slides  the  wire  d  dy  and  opens,  the  forcep  to  the 
dotted  lines  at  c.  The  fruit  is  then  taken  hold  of  by 
pressing  the  trigger,  which  closes  the  forceps  and  secures 
the  fruit,  by  which  it  is  brought  safely  to  the  ground. 

A  small  basket  or  bag  might, be  suspended  to  the  end 
of  the  pole,  under  the  forceps,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  fruit  I,  by  which  the  trouble  of  lowering  the  pole 
to  deposit  the  fruit  singly  as  it  is  plucked,  would  be  saved''; 
but  this  is  not  described  as  being  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  inventor. 


New  Hygrometer. 


Mr.  Daniell  has  invented  a  new  hygrometer,  which 
promises  much  utility.  It  may  be  had  at  Mr.  Hawkes 
Gric£'s,  instrument  maker.  New  Bond-street.  Further 
experiments  appear,  however,  necessary  to  render  it 
a  perfect  instrument. 


•  Society  of  Arlt. 

inisulIaniouB,  Siifeniffit  Snulligcnct. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 


of  jirts. 

Since  the  publicatioa  of  our  'last  number,  the  37th 

I        Volume  of  the  Transac  lions  of  this  Society  ^s  beeu  pubr 

lighed,  aod  it  is  most  certaiuly  not  inferior  in  interest  to 

any  which  has  preceded  it,      A  notice  of  several  of  the 

papers  will  be  found  in  our  present  number.     That  of 

1        Mr.  Beekway,  describing  a  machine  for  weighing  and 

'        binding  hay,  is  deserving  of  particular  attention, 

y         The  Society  commenced  their   sitting  for  the  present 

I       sessions  in  November,  since  which  time  they  have  been 

\       actively  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  new  inventions 

\       anddiscoveries,  principally  mechanical,  and  have  bestowed 

'       honorary  and    pecuniary  rpwards   upon  the  following 

|-        among  other  inventions  of  less  importance  : — Mr,  Austin, 

I        for  his  method  of  setting  and  adjusting  the  bed  stone  of  a 

h        mill.— Mr.   Perrin,  for  a  boat  to  remove  mud  from  out 

[shores,  harboursand  rivers. — Mr.  Cherrey,  foran  Improve- 
ment in  the  construction  of  carts  and  other  carriages. — Mr. 
,  Smith,  for  an  improved  umbrella. — Mr,  Black,  fur  a  new 
i  method  of  joining  engine-hose. — Mr.  Perkins,  also  for  a 
new  method  of  joining  engine  hose,  aod  for  a  ship's  pump. 
f  Mr,  Hookey,  for  improvements  in  ship  building,— Mr. 
t  White,  for  a  double  door  spring — aod  Captain  Stokes, 
I  for  an  apparatus  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  a  lost  arm. 
I  ■  The  premiums  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the 
I        Fine  Arts,  are  not  yet  determined. 

L    . 


i 
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CompTtmsibility  of  Water. 

Daring  the  current mootb,  Frol'essor  Milliugtou  ina  lec- 
ture on  hydrostatics  at  the  Royal  Institution,  took  occasion 
to  expatiate  upon  Mr.  Perkins'  experimects  relative  to  the 
compressibility  of  water.  Having  filled  a  cylinder  tbree 
feet  loug  and  four  inches  diameter  with  water,  into  which 
a  rod  or  piston  was  passed  through  a  stuffing  box,  and 
having  a  sliding  ring  upon  the  rod,  the  whole  was  lowered 
600  fathoms  into  the  sea,  when  it  appeared  by  the  situa- 
tion of  tlie  sliding  ring,  that  the  column  of  water  which 
pressed  Hpon  the  piston,  had  sunk  it,  so  as  to  have  com- 
pressed the  water  one  hundredth  part  of  its  bulk.  The 
same  apparatus  was  placed  in  a  cannon  filled  with  water, 
and  secured  air  tight,  when  a  pressure  equal  to  500 
fathoms  was  forced  in  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press, 
and  the  same  results  as  in  the  experiment  in  the  ocean 
took  place. 

Allowing  the  full  force  to  both  these  experiments,  the 
first  of  which  was,  we  understand,  performed  in  a  voyage 
from  Philadelphia  to  England,  we  cannot  by  any  means 
think  that  they  are  conclusive  of  the  compressibility  of 
water.  In  these  experiments  we  are  not  informed  at  what 
temperature  was  the  occean,  or  the  air,  nor  of  what 
temperature  was  the  water  used  in  the  cylinder,  nor  of 
what  kind  was  the  water ;  and  till  these  thingsare  accurately 
determined,  no  results  of"  their  kind  can  be  conclusive. 
We  may  observci  en  passant,  that  we  think  it  very  probable 
temperature  may  be  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  so  often  mentioned  to  have  taken  place  in 
bottles  with  only  air  in  them,  when  lowered  to  consider- 
able depths  in  the  sea  ;  viz.  that  the  cork  was  pressed  into 
the  bottle,  and  the  bottle  brought  up  full  of  water.  Now 
nothing  is   more    likely  thau  that  a  diminution  of  the 
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volume  of  air  by  decreased  temperature,  takes  pUce  iu 
such  experiments,  a  sort  of  vacuum  iu  such  case  beiug 
formed  within  the  bottle,  aud  the  exterual  presaure,  of 
course,  pushes  in  the  cork.  Sed  tanium  inquiriniua. 


Tabaskeer, 


A  substance  called  Tabaskeer  having  some  very  pecu- 
liar properties,  has  latterly  excited  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  VForld.  Dr.  Brewster  has  published  a  paper  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  18iy,  Part  II.  giving 
an  account  of  this  singular  substance. 

■Rabasheeris  said  to  be  inferior  in  refracting  power  to 
all  solid  and  fluid  substances  hitherto  examined.  It 
readily  imbibes  all  the  volatile  and  fat  oils,  and  indeed 
all  other  fluids.  The  essential  oils  are  quickly  absorbed, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  oil  of  cassia,  are  as  quickly 
evaporated,  while  the  fat  oils  are  slowly  drawn  in,  anti 
remain  a  long  time  in  its  pores ;  and  in  ail  these  cases  aa 
opacity  is  produced  by  a  partial  absorption  exactly  as  in 
the  case  of  water.  When  the  imbibed  fiuids  have  a 
colour  of  their  own,  or  are  tinged  with  colouring  matter, 
the  tabasheer  exhibits  a  similar  tint,  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
communicate  to  it  any  colour.  The  opaque  tabasheer, 
whichretainsitsopacjtywhenitsporesare  filled  with  water, 
acquires  a  beautiful  transparency  from  the  absorption  of 
the  oil  of  the  beech-nut;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  a 
substance  like  chalk,  and  consisting  apparently  of  a 
number  of  particles  in  a  slate  of  accidental  aggregation, 
converted  into  a  transparent  mass  which  the  light  freely 
penetrates  iu  every  direction. 

If   the  tabasheer  be  wrapped  in  a   piece   of    paper, 
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and  the  paper  be  set  on  Are,  the  tabaslieGr  becomes 
either  black  or  brownieh  black,  and  the  black  colour  is* 
creases  in  depth  by  the  repetition  of  the  experiment;  if 
the  blackened  tabasheer  be  brought  to  a  red  heat,  it  is 
restored  to  its  primitive  whiteness,  and  resumes  all  its 
former  properties. 

It  appears  that  tabasheer  is  of  two  kinda :  the  trans- 
parent and  opaque.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  former 
wheo  dry  is  about  3.412,  and  of  the  latter  2.069.  The 
transparent  tabasheer  has  the  remarkable  property  of  be- 
coming opaque  and  white  by  absorbing  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  perfectly  transparent  when  that  quantity 
is  increased.  This  effect  taking  place  indiscriminately 
with  all  fluids,  cannot  be  the  result  of  chemical  action, 
its  cause  must  be,  therefore,  sought  in  the  changes  which 
the  light  suffers  in  traversing  the  vacuities  of  tabasheer. 
From  a  variety  of  experiments  it  is  found,  that  in  both 
kinds  of  tabasheer,  the  quantity  of  water  imbibed  ex- 
ceeds in  weight  that  of  the  tabasheer  itself;  of  course 
this  substance  must  be  extremely  porous,  and  hence 
arises  its  peculiar  qualities  for  the  transmission  of  light. 


Peculiar  Substance   obtained  from  the  Distillation  of 
Coal  Tar. 

A  brilliant  white  crystalline  substance  has  been  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  from  the  first  and  second  distil- 
lation of  coal  tar;  it  gradually  precipitates  from  the  oil ; 
every  hundred  gallons  depositing  about  five  pounds  of  it; 
the  deposition  is  greatest  in  cold  weather.  When  freed 
from  empyreumatic  oil  it  is  inodorous  and  insipid  ;  it  is 
extremely  volatile   and  fusible,  at  a  temperature  a  little 
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below  that  of  boiliag  *v"ater;  After  fusion  it  coDcreles, 
with  much  expansion  on  cooling,  into  a  soft  librous  cry- 
stalline mass  of  a  specific  gravity  little  exceeding  that  of 
water.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and,  during  combustion, 
throws  off  a  very  remarkable  quantity  of  carbonaceous 
matter.  It  is  Insoluble  in  water.  Alcohol  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  ,820  readily  dissolves  it,  and  acquires  an  acid 
and  aromatic  flavour.  Hot  alcohol  appears  to  dissolve 
it  in  any  quantity  ;  and  as  the  solution  cools  it  is  deposited 
in  beautiful  crystalline  flakes.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid  by  heat,  and  is  also  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  nitric 
acid  scarcely  alters  it ;  muriatic  acid  also  scarcely  dis- 
solves it ;  in  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis  it  is 
scarcely  soluble.  But  sulphuric  ether  dissolves  it  in  large 
quantities,  and  in  calorioe  it  fuses  spontaneously.  It 
suffers  no  changes  by  repeated  sublimations,  at  tempera- 
ture above  that  of  boiling  water  ;  and  its  vapour  may  be 
passed  through  a  red  hot  tube  without  decomposition ; 
if  received  into  a  cool  glass  globe,  it  crystallizes  in  white 
flakes  as  before,  it  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  the  pro- 
perties of  camphor  than  to  any  other  known  body. 

Brands. 


A  New  Aimomeler. 


The  Almometer,  or  Evaporometer,  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  evaporated  in  any  given  time,  has  been 
lately  brought  to  considerable  perfection  by  Adam  An- 
derson, Esq.  of  Perth ;  it  is  the  simplest  and  most  inge- 
nious instrument  of  the  kind  hitherto  known.  It  con- 
sists of  a  bent  glass  tube  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  of  a 
liquid  moving  easily  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
swelling  out  into  two  bulbs,  one  obloiig  at  the  extremity 
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9!  the  bent  neck  of  the  tube,  and  the  other  circular  at 
the  top  of  the  straight  jpart  of  the  tube.  The  straight  part 
of  the  tube  is  affixed  to  a  graduated  scale.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  straight  part  is  introduced  a  quantity  of 
alcohol^  which,  after  being  conveyed  into  the  f  oblong 
bulb,  is  thrown  into  a  state  of  ebullition,  and  while  the 
stream  is  issuing  from  the  bottom  or  end  of  the  tube,  it 
is  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  the  air  is  completely  ex- 
^Ued  from  the  whole  tube  and  ii^  bulbs. ,  The  circular 
bulb  is  then  covered  with  moistened  silk  or  paper,  and 
the  instrument  freely  exposed.  In  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  being  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  oblong  bulb»  a  portion  of  that  liquid  passes 
into  vapour  and  occupies  the  empty  part  of  the  tube. 
Were  the  whole  instrument  at  the  same  temperature,  this 
process  would  be  quickly  stopped  by  the  pressure  of  the 
vapour  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  alcohol ;  but  as  the  cir-> 
cular  bulb  has  its  temperature  reduced  by  the  external 
evaporation  from  the  moistened  silk  or  paper,  the  vapour 
which  rises  from  the  oblong  bulb  is  there  condensed,  and 
runs  down  in  a  liquid  state  to  the  bottom  of  the  gradu- 
ated  tube.  This  distillation  goes  on  more  or  less  rapidly 
According  to  the  degree  of  cold  endured  upon  the  circular 
bulb,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  external  evaporation, 
and  consequently  the  quantity  of  liquid  collected  by  the 
circular  tube  is  a  measure  of  the  evaporation.  When  the 
atmosphere  is  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  or 
when  the  evaporation  ceases,  the  temperature  of  the  cir- 
cular bulb  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  any  other  part  of- 
the  tube,  and  the  distillation,  for  the  reason  already 
stated,  ceases.  The  measure  of  evaporation  thus  found, 
is  expressed  in  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch,  by  means 
of  the  attached  scale.  In  using  the  instrument  the  oblong 
tube  is  to  be  sheltered    from  rain  by  inclosing  it  in  a 
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case  or  coT^r  ixi  prevent  its  temperature  being  reduced 
below  that  of  the  atmospher^  by  subsequent  evaporation ; 
and  the  circular  bulb  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  by 
means  of  a  small  cup  containing  water  attached  to  the 
tube  immediately  below  it,  the  silk  or  paper  being  in 
contact  with  water,  or  in  the  adjoining  vessel  as  in  the 
hygrometer.  The  instrument  is  placed  in  a  vertical  posi*^ 
tion,  and  is  prepared  for  a  new  observation  by  inverting 
it,  so  that  the  alcohol  may  be  conveyed  back  to  the  ob- 
long bulb.  This  instrument  possesses  the  utmost  delicacy, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  in  time  supersede  the  use 
even  of  the  hygrometer.   * 


British  Opium. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  opium  from 
the  juice  of  the  capsule  of  the  single  white  poppy  in 
Great  Britaiui  but  none  which  we  have  seen  promises  so 
much  success  as  that  lately  made  public  in  the  Journal 
of  Science,  <&c.  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swaine.  The  opium 
obtained  by  this  gentleman's  process  is  reported  to  be  ex- 
cellent; and  we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  healing  art 
will  soon  cease  to  be  indebted  to  Turkey  for  so  important 
an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Persons  who  collect 
the  juice  from  the  capsules  of  the  poppy,  are  to  be  provid- 
ed with  a  lan'cet  blade  of  larger  size  than  that  commonly 
used  in  surgery  for  vensesection,  adapted  to  a  strongly 
twisted  cotton  string,  and  attached  with  leather  to  the 
lancet,  so  that  it  may  be  handled  with  ease  when  slung 
on  the  right  wrist.  Two  goose  quills  of  the  larger  size, 
cut  in  the  form  of  scoops,  are  also  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  off  the  milky  juice  from  the  wounded 
capsule ;  and  also  a  tin  cup  or  receiver  two  inches  and  a 
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hftlf  in  diameter,  and  two  inches  d^p,  with  ^  cover  tp 
close  in  the  manner  of  a  saucepan.  In  the  centre  of  the 
cover  a  circular  hole  is  cut  out,  an  inch  and  a  .q,uarter  in 
diameter,  into  which  is  soldered  a  ti^  tube  made  to  fit  the 
same,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  lengUi,  standipg  one  inch 
and  three  quarters  above  the  coyer,  and  ente)ring  the  cup 
below  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  A  piece  of  tin  is  put  out 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  a  little  more  than  onp 
third  of  its  circumference,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
deep.  The  edge  of  the  higher  part  is  then  cut  into  several 
semi-circular  scollops,  of  a  size  to  fit  the  popcavitj  of  the 
scoop  or  quill :  so  that  when  the  quill  is  drawn  across 
the  edge  of  the  scollops  tojdischarge  its  contents,  it  may 
be  certain  of  falling  on  one  of  the  scollops,  and  thus  be 
scraped  out  clean.  This  apparatus  is  in  other  respects 
so  contrived  as  to  be  tied  round  the  waist,  so  as  to  be 
at  once  ready  to  receive  the  juice.  Its  cost  may  not 
probably  exceed  two  shillings.  As  soon  as  the  capsules  of 
the  most  forward  poppies  are  about  one  inch  and  a  quar- 
ter in  diameter  the  operator  begins  his  work.  With  the 
lancet  blade  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  his 
right  band,  he  makes  a  slight  incision  horisontaQy  abpiit 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb 
pf  the  capsule,  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  taking  care 
just  to  penetrate  through  the  cuticle  in^o  the  cellular  tisstte^ 
but  not  through  it  into  the  hollow  part  of  the  capsule 
which  would  prove  of  bad  consequence ;  he  then,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  makes  a  second  incision  in  the  same 
direction  one  fourth  of  an  inch  below  the  first,  and  a 
third  at  the  same  distance  below  the  second.  He  then 
lets  go  the  wounded  capsule  and  proceeds  to  a  second, 
a  third,  and  so  on,  till  he  sees  the  milky  fluid  on  the  first 
nearly  ready  to  drop ;  when  he  is  to  return  to  that  and 
scrape   the   juice  off  which    has  exuded,     obs^rvin^ 
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always  whilst  doing  this,  to  keep  the  point  of  the  scoop 
apwards.  He  will  then  proceed  to  other  capsules,  not 
forgetting  that  while  using  the  scoop,  he  must  frequently 
draw  it  across  the  scolloped  neck  of  his  receiving  vessel  j 
toremove  the  juice  from  it.  When  the  day's  work  is  endei  ; 
the  collected  juice  is  to  be  put  Into  a  deep  earthen  wa 
plate,  which  must  be  placed  in  some  dry  out-house  with  a 
paper  cover  to  guard  it  from  dirt,  &c.  When  a  quantity  is 
collected  sufBcient  to  make  a  loaf  or  cake,  itmust  be  either 
exposed  to  the  sun's  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when 
the  weather  is  fine;  or,  which  is  the  safer  way,  be  removed 
to  a  stove,  kitchen,  or  some  other  warm  and  dry  room, 
where  a  constant  fire  is  kept,  and  be  well  worked  up 
together  with  the  opium-knife  turned  daily,  till  it  acquires 
plasticity  suflQcient  to  be  moulded  into  the  form  required: 
after  which  the  cake  must  be  turned  frequently  till  it  be 
dry  enough  to  be  committed  to  the  chest. 


Steam  Boats,  and  Steam  Ships. 

The  Savannah  steam-ship  arrived  at  Liverpool  the 
20th  of  June  last,  from  America  in  twenty-one  days. 
The  steam  engine  was  used  during  eighteen  days  of  the 
passage.  This  vessel,  although  550  tons  burden,  is  only 
calculated  for  carrying  passengers :  the  whole  hold  being 
requisite  for  containing  coal  sufBcient  for  a  twenty  days 
passage.  She  has  thirty-two  state  rooms,  and  the  accom- 
modation for  ladies  is  very  private.  '  The  steam  appara^- 
tus  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  hold  from  the  main- 
mast to  the  foremast,  leaving  only  a  small  space  on  each 
side  suitable  for  coal.  The  water  wheels  are  affixed  to  a 
east- iron  axle-tree 
above  the  bends; 
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passing  through  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
if  is  incapable  of  motion  in  any  direc-  i 
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tion  except  that  necessary  for  turning  the  water  wheels; 
but  the  wheels  themselves  can  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
removed  in  bad  weather,  except  two  principal  arms  of 
each,  which  being  of  cast  metal,  and  securely  fastened, 
and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  in  high  seas,  are  pro- 
ductive of  little  inconvenience.  The  most  powerful  ob- 
jection to  steam  ships  in  long  voyages  is  the  immense  con* 
sumption  of  coals :  ten  tons  per  day.  And  it  seems  the 
engine  is  of  little  service  except  in  moderate  or  calm 
weather.  In  a  great  breeze  when  favourable  it  is  not 
wanted ;  and  when  unfavourable  it  cannot  drive  the  ship 
against  the  wind. 

The  utility  of  Steam  Boats  in  river  and  coast  navi- 
gation appears,  however,  yudoubted.  By  a  recent  account 
thirty-five  of  these  are  now  in  operation  on  the  river 
Mississipi  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  their  united 
tonnage  is  7,259  tons.  The  largest  is  443  tons  burden ; 
several  are  400  and  most  of  them  are  200  tons  or  upwards ; 
and  thirty,  whose  united  tonnage  is  5,995  tons,  are  now 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river  and  its  various 
yraters. 

Scotland  seems  to  take  the  lead  in  the  steam  navigation 
of  Great  Britain.  Twenty-five  steam  boats  now  navigate 
the  Clyde,  and  to  Iieland,  Liverpool,  &c.  Their  united 
tonnage  is  1400  tons;  the  smallest  is  thirty-five  tons 
burden,  and  the  largest  ninety.  The  Clyde  steam  boats 
are  generally  calculated  to  carry  120  passengers:  but 
they  do  not  average  more  than  fifty  passengers  daily 
throughout  the  year.  The  Rob  Roy,  which  goes  to 
Belfast,  is  fitted  to  carry  200  passengers,  and  has  carried 
220.  At  the  Frith  of  Forth  are  four  steam  boats,  which 
^pon  an  average  during  summer  carry  500  passengers 
daily. 

Steam  vessels  also  ply  on  the  Tay,  the  Humbert  the 
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Trent,  the  Thames,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey.  .  The  suc- 
cess oT  the  Talbot  between  Holyhead  and  Howth, 
promises  fair  to  render  the  intercourse  between  England 
and  Ireland,  as  perfect  as  between  two  parts  of  the  same 
island. 


The  Ayrshire  Rose, 

For  some  years  past  a  very  rampant  and  climbing  rose 
has  been  cultivated  in  Scotland,  under  the  name  of  the 
Ayrshire  Rose.  Such  is  the  rapidit;^  of  the  growth  of 
its  long  tender  shoots,  that  one  plant  has  l^een  known 
to  cover  a  gable-wall  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  side-wall 
double  that  length  in  the  course  of  two  seasons.  It  has 
be,en,  therefore,  in  much  request  for  covering  out-houses, 
and  disguising  offensive  walls  or  paling.  It  is  an  exotic 
species,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  rosa  arvensisy  or  white 
dog-rose.  By  minute  inquiry,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  Ayrshire  rose  is  most  probably  a  native  of  North 
America.  It  has  been  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  rosa 
arvensis,  but  it  has  several  peculiarities  which  distinjguish 
it  from  that  species ;  one  is,  that  it  retains  its'  leaves 
ihuch  longer  than  the  dog-rose ;  in  short,  the  Ayrshire 
rose  inclines  to  be  an  evergreen  in  our  climate;  and  in 
this  respect  is  allied  to  the  sempervirens,  or  ever-green 
rose.  The  Ayrshire  rose  has  been  thus  distinguished  : 
jRosa  capreolata — Ayrshire  rose.  Surculis  flagellatis 
procumbentibus,  foliis  ellipticis  sequaliter  serratis  utrinque 
glaberrimis ;  fructibus  ovatis  (coUo  constricto)  peduncu- 
lisque  glandulosis.  This  rose  was  originally  obtained 
from  some  imported  seeds,  in  the  year  1769.  It  is  now 
propagated  both  by  cutting  and  layers. 
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Magnetism^  and  the  Variation  of  the  Needle. 

Captain  Scoresby,  in  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  for  1809,  Part  I.  informs  ui3  that  all  the  iron 
on  board  a  ship  has  a  tendency  to  become  magnetical, 
the  upper  ends  of  the  opposite  being  S.  and  the  lower  N. 
poles  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  vice  versa.  That 
the  combined  influence  of  all  the  iron  is  concentrated 
into  a  focus,  the  principal  S.  pole  of  which  being  upward 
in  the  N.  hemisphere  is  situated  in  general  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  deck.  That  t^is  focus  of  attraction, 
which  appears  to  ^be  a  S.  pole  in  a  N.  dip,  attracts  tlie 
N.  point  o{  the  compass,  and  produces  t&e  deviation  of 
the  needle.  I'hat  this  deviation  varies  with  the  dip  of 
the  needle,  the  position  of  the  compass,  and  the  direction 
of  the  ship's  4iead.  It  increases  and  diminishes  with  the 
dtip,  and  vanishes  at  the  magnetic  equatorl  ii  is  a  max- 
imum when  the  ship's  course  is  W.  or  E.,  aid  if  is  pro- 
portional to  the  sines  of  the  angles  between  tlie  ship's 
bead  and  the  magnetic  mei'idian.  That  a  compiEiss 
placed  in  either  side  of  ttie  ship's  deck,  directly  opposite 
to  the  focus,  gives  ^  correct  indication  on  an  E.  or  ^. 
course;  but  is  subject  to  the  greatest  deviation  when 
the  ship's  head  is  N.  or  S. 


The  Varying  Hate: 

Til[£ltE  is  a  species  of  h&re  living  in  the  Al^in^  dfii^ 
tri6ts  of  Scotliand  Which  sieldbm  disscends  to  the  low 
countrii^s,  atid  never  intermixes  with  the  common  hare. 
This  hare  becomes  Mrhite  m  winter :  the  chaiigcf  b^ns 
to  tajke  place  about  tb^  middle!  of  S^fpt^mber,  Wb^H  tbfe 
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grey  feet  begin  to  be  white,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
month  all  the  four  feet  are  white,  and  the  ears  and 
muzzLe  are  of  a  brighter  colour.  The  body,  except  the 
back,  which  continues  of  a  grey  colour,  becomes  aJipost 
white  by  the  end  of  October.  By  the  middle  of  No- 
vember the  whole  fur,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips 
of  the  ears,  which  remain  black,  is  of  a  fine  shining 
white.  During  this  change  no  hair  falls  from  the  animal, 
60  that  the  colour  of  the  fur  is  actually  changed.  The 
fur  retains  its  white  colour  till  March,  or  even  later,  de- 
pending upon  the  temperature  of  the  season  ;  by  the 
^1.441^  of  May  it  is  again  grey.  In  the  spring  change 
the  bair  is  completely  shed. 


DiffcTcnUal  ThennomeieT,  Photometer  and  ElhriascQpe, 


Dr.  HoWAap  has  described  a  Differential  7hftrvm' 
meter  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution,  which  is  aq 
imitation  of  Mr.  Leslie's,  hut  on  a  different  principle. 
In  Mr,  Leslie's  the  degree  of  heat  is  measured  by  the 
expansion  of  air;  Dr.  Howard's  by  the  increase  of  the 
expansive  force  of  the  vapour  of  either  or  spirits  of 
wine  in  vacuo.  It  is  a  test  of  great  delicacy,  and  Is 
easily  constructed.  A  glass  tube  being  first  made  with 
a  bulb  at  each  extremity,  in  one  of  which  is  left  a  small 
orifice,  a  portion  of  ether  or  spirit  of  wine  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  heat  being  applied,  is  brought  to  a  state  of 
active  ebullition.  At  this  moment  the  oriiice  is  closed 
with  a  piece  of  wax,  and  finally,  hermetrically  sealed  by 
the  pipe.  The  tube  may  then  be  carefully  bent  in  the  forift 
of  a  book,  and  the  scale  and  foot  being  adapted,  th^ 
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inntrument  is  flnl^ibed.    This  thermometer  is  more  delicate 
thnii  Mr.  Leslie^s.    When  a  heated  body,  as  the  hand. 
Is  brought  near  to  one  of  the  balls  the  liquor  sensibly  ascends 
or  descends ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cause  is  removed  it  be- 
gins instantly  to  return  to  its  former  level.    If  the  two 
tails  >vere  entirely  freed  from  air  the  liquor  would  always 
remain  at  the  same  level  in  each  branch  of  the  tube,  ex- 
cept a  trifling  difference  caused  by  capillary  attraction. 
This  perfttotion  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  most  skilful 
arlisl ;  there  always  remaining  behind,  notwithstanding 
all   care  to  prevent  it,  a  small  residuum  of  air  which 
is  Sttttcient  to  make  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two 
columns^    To  obviate  this,  before  the  scale  is  adapted, 
the  li^m)  is  lUl  to  be  brought  into  one  ball,  and  the  in- 
stmm«^t  (f^  tkM  reversed  and  left  for  a  considerable  time 
\^  \^\  |HMtili\^%  that  both  balls  may  acquire  an  equal 
tv^^V^N^^h^V^  mA  that  the  portion  of  air  may  be  equally 
vimdWsl  tl^ri^b  them.     It  is  then  to  be  restored  to  its 
^VV^'  (H^mt^i  aud  the  point  at  which  th^  liquid  finally 
^>A(KnI  Mt  lo  be  marked  as   the  commencement  of  the 
m^W*    *li^h^  same  operation  is  to   be  repeated  whenever 
(h^  UMfttrument  has  been  deranged  by  transportation  or 
pth^l^  eAUse.     The  best  mode  of  constructing  this  ther- 
n^^m^^ter,  is  to  bend  the  tube  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  ether,    a   considerable    portion    of  which 
ahould  be  boiled  out  of  the  tube  in  order  to  insure  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  atmospheric  air ;  it  is  also  convenient  to 
tinge  the  ether  of  a  red  colour  with  the  addition  of  tincture 
of  cochineal. 

Mr.  Brande  has  constructed  upon  the  same  principle, 
a  Photometer  and  an  Ethrioscope,  both  of  which,  though 
liable  to  some  objections,  are 'most  curiously  sensible  iq 
the  impression  of  light,  and  to  the  frigorific  emanations 
of  the  heavens.    Mr.  Brande  has  alsov  employed  a  modi* 
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ficBtioa  of  Dr.  Howards  iostrumeat  a«  a  photometric 
therm o meter,  which  is  foimd  very  useful  ia  comparative 
experimenta  upon  different  plans. 


New  Method  of  Rectifying  Spirit  of  Wine. 


As  water  passes  with  facility  through  animal  membranes 
whilst  alcohol  is  almost  perfectly  retained  by  them,  if 
alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  of  ,861,  be  put  into  a 
bladder  until  it  is  half  full,  the  orifice  closed  and  (he 
bladder  he  then  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  air  or  the  heat 
of  a  stove,  after  a  short  time,  the  alcohol  will  be  found 
rectified  to  ,S17  ;  and  thus  may  all  the  water  be  eva- 
porated. Upon  the  same  principle,  if  a  bottle  of  wine 
be  closed  hy  a  piece  of  bladder  instead  of  a  cork,  the 
wine  will  be  found,  after  some  time,  diminished  in  quan- 
tity but  strengthened  in  quality. 


I 


Poppy  Seed  and  Poppy  Oil. 

NeithKr  poppy  seed  nor  poppy  oil  has  obtained  that 
attention  in  Great  Britain  which  it  unquestionably  de- 
serves. There  is  good  reason  for  believing,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  best  olive  or  eating  oil  sold  in 
this  country,  is  the  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
single  white  poppy.  It  is  well  known  that  maw  seed  ob- 
tained from  a  variety  of  the  poppy,  has  been  long  used 
in  this  country  for  feeding  birds,  and  canaries  will  live 
upon  white  poppy  seeds  alone.  Mr.  John  Younu,  in  a 
paper  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
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fnforms  us  that  one  acre  of  poppies  cultivated  in  t6^ 
drill  manner  on  spaces  between  rows  of  early  potatoes 
four  feet  wide;  two  rows  of  poppies  on  each  space-, 
twejve  inches  between  the  rows  of  poppies,  and  eight 
inches  between  the  poppy  plants,  so  that  there  will  be 
three  feet  between  each  (Rouble  row  of  poppies  occupied 
by  one  row  of  early  potatoes,  wuU  produce  m  a  good 
season  lOOOlbs.  of  seed,  which  will  yield  by  expression 
876  lbs.  of  oil.  The  seed  of  the  poppy  comes  to  ma- 
turity after  the  extraction  of  the  opiutn  as  mentioned 
above.  Arid  when  it  is  considered  that  it  yields  more 
thau  a  third  part  of  its  weight  of  oil,  and  that  a<;rop  of 
early  potatoes  equal  to  36   bolls  per  acre  can  be  raised 

^  by  the  same  culture,  upon  the  same  space  of  ground,  witb 
a  crop  of  opium  equal  to  561bs.,  there  is  scarcely  any 
plan  which  can  be  devised  equally  profitable  to  the  culti* 
vator,  or  more  beneficial  to  the  community.     After  the 

/  opium  harvest  is  over,  the  seeds  will  be  ready  for  gather- 
ing about  the  end  of  August.  The  plants  must  be  drawp 
entirely  out  of  the  ground,  a  sufficient  number  be  bound 
together  and  placed  against  each  other  in  the  manner  of 
corn  sheaves,  and  the  whole  should  remain  in  the  field  a 
few  days  until  they  are  perfectly  dry.  The  sheaves  are 
then  to  be  laid  on  a  large  cloth,  the  capsules  bruised, 
and  the  seeds  shaken  out,  and  afterwards  passed  through 
a  proper  sieve.  The  oil. should  be  extracted  as  soon 
after  as  possible,  as  the  seeds  then  yield  the  largest  quan- 
tity, and  of  the  best  quality.  The  mill  bags  and  all  the 
apparatus  should  be  perfectly  clean.  The  first  oil  which 
is  cold  drawn  is  the  best ;  afterward  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  inferior  quality  may  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
cakes  and  pressing  them  a  second  tim^.  This  last  is  pre- 
ferred by  artists  as  a  drying  oil.  The  best  oil  must  re- 
«««in,for  five  or  six  weeks  before  it  is  used,  that  it  may 
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deposit  some  impurities  which  are  in  it.  It  must  then  be 
poured  into  another  vessel  npt  perfectly  closed  at  first, 
but  the  opening  covered  with  a  linen  cloth  or  a  bladder 
with  holes  in  it,  that  certain  exhalations  may  escape; 
nor  should  the  oH  be  immediately  used  after  the  process 
is  finished,  as  it  continues  to  improve  for  a  considerable 
time  afterwards. 

It  is  not  commonly  known,  but  we  can  assure  out 
readers,  that  the  seeds  of  the  white  poppy,  when  mi- 
nutely masticated  and  eaten,  afford  as  delicate  an  article 
of  foo'd  as  any  nut  whatever  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  nutritive  and  wholesome  property. 


White  Oxide  of  Bismuth. 

White  oxide  of  bismuth  has  lately  been  exhibited  with 
good  effect  in  some  distressing  pains  of  the  stomach, 
attended  with  costivencss,  eructation  of  wind,  indifferent 
Bppetite,  iToul  tongue,  the  pulse  full  slow  and  soft,  with 
n  wasting  of  the  flesh.  The  pain  was  most  troublesome 
^nd  digressing  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
when  it  came  on  with  intolerable  vioknce^  and  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  cause  vomiting,  when  the  matters  thrown 
up  were  very  liquid,  great  in  quantity,  and  extremely  . 
acid.  Various  remedies  were  iried  without  any  perma- 
nently good  effect.  The  patient  was  about  seventy  years 
of  age.  Five  grains  of  the  white  oxide  of  bismuth  mixed 
withsoraetragacanth  powder,  weretaken  three  timesa  day. 
Relief  being  obtained,  the  dose  was  increased  to  eight,  then 
ien^  and  lastly  to  twelve  grains,  three  times  a  day  with 
such  decidedly  good  effects,  that  the.  patient  has  been 
free  from  pain  and  uneasiness  for  some  time.  For  three  . 
years  past  this. patient  has  enjoyed  considerable  comfort 
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hj  the  use  of  this  medicine :  during  this  period  the  paia 
has  at  times  returned,  but  has  been  uniformly  removed  by- 
having  recourse  to  this  mineral.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  long  continued  use  of  this  medicine  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  no  bad  consequences.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  burn  the  white  oxide  of  bismuth  quite  pure,  as  it  is 
apt  to  be  mixed  with  noxious  ingredients  in  its  native 
state  before  it  is  reduced  to  an  oxide. 

G.  D-  Yates,  M.  D. 


A  New  Astronojhioal  Society 

Has  been  established  in  London.  Their  first  sittings 
commenced  at  their  house  in  Covent  Garden,  on  the  10th 
of  the  current  month.  It  was  attended  by  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  gentlemen  of  known  ability.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Pearson  read  a  paper  upon  a  newly  constructed  mi- 
croscope founded  upoa  the  principle  of  the  double  re- 
fraction of  rock  crystal ;  it  promises  to  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  science.  Many  valuable  books  have  been 
already  presented  to  the  society,  the  future  progress  of 
which  we  shall  duly  nptice» 


FRANCS. 

Printed  Maps. 


Thb  celebrated  Mr.  Firmin  Didot  is  now  employed 
in  engraving  the  dies  for  moveable  tyes  for  printing  maps, 
which  will,  it  is  affirmed,  equal  those  engraved  on  cop- 
per, and  which  invention  seems  to  be  exclusively  bis  own. 
Many  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  print  maps 
with  tiloteable  types,  among  which  the  sjpecimens  from 
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tbe  presses  of  Messrs.  Haas  of  Basil,  and  Perianx  of 
RoueD,  who  exhibiled  ia  tbe  eshibilion  of  tbe  Arts  this 
year,  a  beautiful  map  of  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  are  particularly  distinguished,  but  ihey  do  not  < 
satisfy  the  expectation  of  connoisseurs.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  F.  Didot  by  his  talent  and  zeal  will 
succeed  in  conquering  the  difBcuIties  which  have  hitherto 
opposed  the  complete  success  of  this  important  branch 
of  typography.  Printing  maps  with  moveable  types  is 
originally  a  German  invention  as  early  as  the  year  1478  ; 
but  from  its  dilliculty  and  tediousness,  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  M.  Didot  will  now,  probably,  find  some 
method  of  facilitating  the  very  troublesome  process: 
Nam  inventis  facile  est  addere. 


Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

In  prosecuting  the  excavations  of  Pompeit,  a  city 
which  was  buried  by  the  ashes  from  an  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius, iu  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  the  Christian  wa, 
several  edifices  have  been  discovered  in  the  street  which 
leads  to  the  temples  of  Isis  and  Hercules,  and  to  the 
theatre.  In  a  house  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  man 
of  science,  some  surgical  instruments  were  found,  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship;  also  some  paintings  representing 
fruitand  animals,  executed  with  great  truth. 

A  late  traveller,  Mr.  Williams,  informs  us,  that  the 
streets  of  this  city  are  getting  daily  disencumbered.  He 
entered  by  the  Appian  Way  through  a  narrow  street  of 
email  tombs  beautifully  executed,  with  the  names  of  the 
deceased,  plain  and  legible.  At  the  gate  was  a  cent^ 
box,  in  which  the  skeleton  of  a  soldier  was  found  wiHi 
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B  lamp  in  his  band ;  after  passing  into  several  streets  he^ 
entered  a  coffee  house,  marks  of  the  cups  being  visible 
on  the  stone.  The  streets  are  lined  with  public  buildings 
and  private  houses,  most  of  which  have  their  original 
painted  decorations  fresh  and  entire.  The  pavement  of 
the  streets  is  much  worn  by  carriage  wheels.  A  surgeon's 
house  with  chinurgical  instruments ;  an  ironmonger's  shop 

'  where  was  an  anvil  and  hammer;  a. sculptor's,  and  a 
baker*sshop;  an  oilman's;  a  wine  shop,  with  money  in 
the  till ;  a  school,  with  a  pulpit  with  steps  up  to  it,  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment ;  a  great  theatre,  a  temple  of 
justice,  an  amphitheatre  220  feet  long  ;  various  temples  ; 
a  ba,rrack  for  soldiers,  the  columns  of  which  are  scrib- 
bled with  their  names  and  jests  ;  wells,  cisterns,  seats, 
tricliniums,  beautiful  mosaic  altars,  inscriptions,  and 
fragments  of  statues;  pipes  of  terra  cotta,  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  dififerent  streets,  and  stocks  for  prisoners, 
in  one  of  which  a  skeleton  was  found,  are  among  the 
many  striking  vestiges  of  the  arts  of  ancient  Italy.  The 
houses  are  in  general  low,  not  more  than  ten  feet  high. 
The    principal  streets  are  about  sixteen  feet   in  width, 

,  with  side  pavements  of  about  three  feet;  some  of  the 
subordinate  streets  are  from  six  to  ten  feet  wide,  w^ith 
£ide  pavements  in  proportion ;  these  are  occasionally 
high  and  are  reached  by  steps.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
city,  not  one  half  of  which  is  excavated,  may  be  about 
four  miles. 

The  unfolding  of  the  Papyri  discovered  at  H£RCULA- 
NEUM,  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting;  but  from 
the  frailty  of  the  material,  the  process  is  extremely 
slow  ;  about  half  an  inch  is  unfolded  at  a  time,  and  fixed 
upon  gold-beaters'  leaf.  The  number  of  the  rolls  is  very 
great.  From  their  black  and  indurated  appearance  it 
requires  an  effort  to  believe   them  to  be  full  of  human 
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knowledge.  Two  volumes  only  have  yet  been  published  ; 
the  last  contains  fragments  of  a  work  of  Epicurus,  and 
a  Latin  poem.  In  the  next  volume  will  be  published 
a  treatise  of  the  philosopher  Chrysippus,  concerning 
Providence. 


iSeiD  ll^atentiS  Sfaleti>  in  1820. 


To  Francis  Fox,  Jun.  of  Derby,  Doctor  of  Physic,, 
^or  a  Method  of  facilitating  and  insuring  the  discharge 
of  Fire  Arms  and  Artillery  of  every  description* — Sealed 
15th  of  January. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Moody,  of  Margate,  Kent,  Gent,  for  an 
Inkstand,  containing  carbonaceous  and  extractive  matter 
in  a  dry  state,  which  with  the  addition  of  water  only  will 
supply  Ink. — Sealed  25th  of  January. — Two  months  for 
Inrolment. 

To  George  Shoobridge,  of  Houndsditch,  London, 
Woollen  Draper,  and  William  Shoobridge,  of  Mardon, 
Kent,  Farmer,  for  a  substitute  for  Flax,  or  Hemp,  and 
for  manufacturing  the  same  for  all  purposes  for  which 
Flax  or  Hemp  are  used* — Sealed  5th  of  February. — Six 
months  for  Inrolment. 

To  James  Haggett,  of  Hailsham,  Sussex,  Smith,  for 
a  machine  to  he  attached  to  carriages  as  a  substitute 
for  a  drag  to  regulate  the  speed,  and  to  prevent  accidents 
in  going  down  hill  or  in  other  perilous  situations.  Sealed 
10th  of  February. — Six  mouths  for  Inrolment. 

To    William    Collins,    of  George  Street,   Grosvenor 
Square,  Middlesex,  Lamp  Maker,  for  some  useful  addi- , 
tions  to,  and  improvements  on  Carriage  and  other  Lamps. 
— Sealed  10th  of  March. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  William  Pritchard,  of  Castle^street,  Southwark,  and 
Robert  Franks,  of  Red  Cross-street,   Cripplegate,    Hat 
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Maniifaotorers,  for  an  improved  method  of  manufacture 
iBg  Water-proof  Hats,  to  be  made  of  Wool,  Silk,  Bea- 
ver or  other  Fur,  the  brims  of  which  are  perfectly  water* 
proof,  and  will  in  all  weathers,  and  in  every  climate 
preserve  their  original  shape,  being  stiffened  without  the 
use  of  glue,  or  any  other  material  which  would  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  water-proof  mixture. — Sealed  18th  of 
March. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Frederick  Migbells  Van  Heythusen,  of  Sidmouth 
Stree^t,  SL  Pancras, '  Middlesex,  Esq.  for  a  method  of 
making  portable   machinery  or  instruments  to  be  placed 
upon  a  desk  or  table,  and#  so  contrived  as  to  fold  or  not 
into  a  small  compass  made  of  wood,  brass,  or  other 
metal,  to  support  a  silken  shade  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  eyes  from  a  strong  light ;  added  to  which  is  a 
green,  blue,  or  other  coloured  glass  in  a  frame,  and  in 
such  a  position  that  when   placed  opposite  a  window, 
lamp,  or  candle,  it  will  take  off  the  glare  of  white  paper, 
by  shedding  a  green  or  blue  or  any  other  tinge,  dependent 
upon  the  colour  of  the  glass  reflector  upon  a  book  or  pa- 
per placed  within  the  bounds  of  its  shadow,  so  that  print, 
however  small,  or  writing,  is  rendered  more  plain  or  legi- 
ble by  reason  of  the  glare  being  thus  taken  off  the  white 
paper  by  day,  and  particularly  by  candle  light :  by  this 
means  the  eyes  of  the  reader  or  writer  will  be  relieved  from 
injuriously  dwelling  upon  a  white  surface. — Sealed  18th 
of  March. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Abram  Henry  Chambers,  of  New  Bond  Street, 
London,  Esq.  for  an  Improvement  in  preparing  or  manu- 
facturing substances  for  the  formation  of  highways  and 
other  roads,  and  which  substances  when  so  manufac- 
tured are  applicable  to  other  useful  purposes. — Sealed 
18th  of  March. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

■.I  1  ■  I     Mil  

W.  SukJcaU)  Vi'a\9X,  IJ^  JoljteODWouit,Fleet-a(ibet,  London. 
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To  Jacob  Perkins,  late  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  United 
States  of  America^  but  now  of  Austin  Friars^  in  the 
City  of  London^  Mechanist,  for  certain  Machinery  and 
Implements  applicable  to  the  transferring  qf  engraved 
or  other  Work  from  the  surface  of  one  piece  of  Metal  to 
another  piece  of  Metal ;  and  to  the  forming  of  MetaJMc 
Dies  and  Matrices.  And  also  Improoements  in  the 
Construction  and  Method  of  using  Plates  and  Presses 
for  Bank  Notes  and  other  Papers,  whereby  the  pro^ 
ducing  and  combining  various  species  qf  Work  is  effect- 
ed  upon  the  same  Plates  and  Surfaces,  the  diffUmUyof 
imitation  increased,  and  the  process  of  printing  facUi" 
tated.  And  also  in  an  improved  Method  of  making 
and  using  Dies  and  Presses  for  Coining  Money,  Stamp" 
ing  Medals,  and  other  useful  purposes.  And  also  for 
certain  Machinery,  applicable  to  Ornamental  turning 
and  Engraving. 

These  inventions  consist  of  five  parts,  viz.  first,  certain 
combinations  of  mechanical  powefs  for  the  purpose  of 
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constructing  presses  whereby  engraviDgs  upon  ptatesor 
blocks  of  hardened  steel  may  be  transferred  to  rollers, 
blocks,  or  plates  of  soft  steel;  second,  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  printing  presses,  and  facilities  in  the 
modes  of  using  tbem  as  applicable  particularly  to  the 
production  of  Bank  notes;  third,  apparatus  for  the  pur- 
poses of  coining  money  and  stamping  medals,  &c.  ; 
fourth,  certain  methods  of  softening  steel  for  the  purpose 
of  engraviug  upon  and  afterwards  of  hardening  the 
same  to  produce  dies  or  punches;  fifth,  improved  lathes 
for  turning  and  engraving  geometrical  figures  and  orna- 
mental scroll  work. 

The  claims  of  the  present  Patentee  are  for  improve- 
ments upon  a  former  Patent  obtained  by  Mr,  J.  C.  Dyer, 
in  1810,  (this  gentleman  being  the  agent  of  Mr.  Perkins,) 
in  which,  under  the  title  of  "  certain  improvements  in 
ike  construction  and  method  of  using  Plates  and  Presse»f 
and  for  confining  various  species  of'  work  in  the  same 
Plate  for  the  kind  of  printing,  usually  called  copper 
plate  printing,  designed  for  the  object  of' detecting  coun- 
terfeits,for  multiplying  impressions,  and  saving  labour" 
are  described  plates  or  blocks  of  steel  rendered  fit  to 
receive  engravings  of  various  kinds,  particularly  for  Bank 
notes,  checks,  aud  lottery  tickets;  and  also  of  a  method 
of  hardening  the  said  plates  or  blocks  after  they  have 
been  so  engraved,  whereby  the  work  upon  the  plate  is 
rendered  durable ;  and  also  of  taking  reverses  of  the  same 
plates  upon  soft  steel,  which  are  therein  denominated 
Perkins's  Siereographic  Steel  Plates.  And  likewise 
presses  constructed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
from  these  plates.  The  nature  of  these  improvements 
and  their  detail  will  be  fully  understood  by  the  plates 
referring  hereto,  and  the  following  description  communi- 
cated by  the  Patentee  himself. 
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Plate  VIII.  Fig.  I,  represents  the  horizontal  ribraling 
lever  press,   viewed  in  front.     Fig.  2,  a  top  view,  with 
all  the  parts  in  the  situation,  as  in  use ;  B,  B,  &c.  the  1 
four  uprightsides  of  the  frame  of  the  Press,  tenoned  into 
(he  base  or  sill  C,  and  strengtheoed  by  the  cross  bee 

D,  D  ;  upon  the  top  of  the  sides  B,  B,  is  the  press  bed 

E,  E,  which  is  secured  to  the  sides  by  screws  and  nuts, 
and  has  tvo  grooves  or  siits  F,  F,  in  it,  for  the  two  up- 
right bars  G,  G,  and  H,  H,  to  pass  through  and  move 
freely  therein  backwards  and  forwards.  The  bar  H,  H 
turns  upon  the  pin  or  bolt  I,  as  a  fulcrum,  which  is 
supported  in  blocks,  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  B, 
B  ;  the  bar  H,  H,  passing  through  one  of  the  grooves  F,  ' 
iff  the  press  bed  E,  E,  is  connected,  by  means  of  the 
joint,  with  one  end  of  the  vibrating  lever  K  ;  the  other 
end  of  which,  is  connected  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
upright  bar  G,  G,  by  the  joint  L  ;  the  bar  G,  G,  is  con- 
nected with  the  lower  horizontal  lever  M,  by  the  bolt 
N;  this  lever  M,  moves  upon  the  bolt  O,  as  a  fulcrum, 
which  rests  in  one  of  the  sides  of  the  frame  B;  to  the 
other  end  of  the  lever  M,  is  connected  by  the  joint  P,  the 
rod  Q,  Q,  having  firmly  fixed  in  the  middle  of  its  upper 
end,  a  short  rounded  plate  of  iron  R,  upon  which  the 
lever  T,  presses,  one  end  of  which  lever,  lodges  under 
one  of  tbe  pins  or  staves  U,  U,  which  are  fixed  in  the 
side  of  the  frame  B,  and  the  side  piece  V,  attached  to  it ; 
and  upon  the  other  end  of  it,  the  weight  W,  hangs,  and 
can  be  slided  along  it,  as  required  in  use.  The  upper 
side  of  the  lever  T,  has  aserai-circularnotch  or  gap  in  it, 
at  its  end,  which  lodges  under  one  of  the  pins  or  staves  , 
U,  U,  and  on  the  under  side  of  it,  near  that  end,  are 
made  several  other  similar  notches,  any  one  of  which, 
can  be  placed  upon  the  rounded  edge  of  the  plate  R,  of 
the  rod  Q,  as  may  be  required  to  increase  or  lesseu  the 
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pressure.  The  press  bed  E,  E,  is  supported  Dear  its 
ceutre,  upon  tbe  top  of  the  strengtbeDing  frame  X,X,X  ; 
and  has  two  ribs  Y,  Y,  cast  upon  it,  on  which  rests  the 
adjustable  bed  Z,  the  under  side  of  which,  is  formed  of 
a  portion  of  acylinder;  and  in  tbe  centre  of  it,  is  screwed 
the  arm  a,  to  which  is  jointed  the  socket  or  tube  b,  hav- 
ing a  female  screw  within  it,  in  which  acts  the  male 
screw  c,  the  cylindrical  stem  of  which,  acts-  in  a  hole 
made  in  the  plate,  d,  which  has  two  pivots  moving  in 
the  ears,' e,  e,  which  are  screwed  into  the  underside  of  the 
piess  bed,  and  thus  allows  sufficient  play  to  those  parts 
in  use.  The  adjustable  bed  Z,  can  be  moved  sJJeways, 
backwards,  and  forwards,  by  turniog  the  winch/",  of  the 
screw  c.  Upon  the  adjustable  bed  Z,  is  supported  the 
bed  g,  by  means  of  the  four  screws,  k,  h,  h,  h,  which  are 
screwed  into  tbe  bed  g,  and  their  beads  project  into  four 
shallow  circular  holes,  made  in  tbe  top  of  the  adjustable 
bed  Z,  to  receive  them,  two  of  which  are  shewn  at  i,  i. 
Upon  the  upper  face  of  the  bed,  g,  is  to  be  placed  the 
copper  or  steel  plate  to  receive  the  impression  from,  the 
circular  die  or  roller^',  which  is  suspended  from  the  un- 
der side  of  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  lever  K,  in  the 
manner  now  to  be  described,  The  die  or  roller  /,  con- 
sists of  a  hollow  sleel  cylinder,  fitted  upon  a  steel  axis, 
which  is  formed  into  two  cylindrical  necks  on  each  side 
of  the  roller,  as  shewn  at  k,  k.  On  the  underside  of  the 
vibrating  lever  K,  is  secured  by  screws,  a  brass  bearing 
box  I,  in  which  are  two  semi-circular  gaps  or  notches, 
which  receive  tbe  necks  k,  k,  of  the  roller's  axis ;  the  rol- 
ler _;',  is  kept  up,  and  prevented  from  falling  out  of  these 
gaps,  by  means  of  the  wire  stirrups  m,  which  has  two 
books  at  its  lower  ends,  which  take  hold  of  those  paris 
of  the-lieck,  X",  k,  that  extend  beyond  the  bearing  box  I ; 
and  the  stirrup  itself  haugs  upon  a  wedge  n,  which  is 
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placed  between  it,  and  tfie  top  of  the  vibrating  lever  K. 
Each  end  of  the  axis  of  the  die  or  roller  is  lOHtte  square, 
on  which  squares  fit  the  square  gaps  made  in  the  ends  of 
the  die  lever,  and  by  means  of  which,  the  die  or  roller 
can  be  turned  backwards  and  forwards,  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  steel  or  copper  plate  w,  lying  upon  the  bed 
g,  as  aforesaid. 

When  the  weight  W,  and  the  lever  T,  are  removed,  the 
rod  Q,  may  be  lifted  up  by  means  of  its  handle  p ;  is 
order,  however,  to  facilitate  this,  and  retain  the  rod  at 
any  required  height,  a  counterbalancing  weight  g,  is 
suspended  by  the  line  r,  which  passes  over  the  pulley  a, 
and  is  connected  with  the  longer  end  of  the  horizontal 
lever  M,  by  the  loop  t.  In  order  to  lessen  the  friction  of 
the  upright  bars  G,G  and  H,H,  in  the  grooves  F,F,  made 
in  the  press  bed  E,E,  these  grooves  are  covered  with  two 
brass  plates  ii,u,  having  a  corresponding  groove  in  each, 
but  which  are  made  rather  narrower  than  those  grooves 
in  the  bed  over  which  they  are  placed.  These  brass 
plates  u,  u,  are  firmly  secured  upon  the  bed,  by  the 
screws  v,  v,  &c.  The  length  of  this  press  ought  to  be 
at  least,  fifteen  feet,  in  order  to  allow  the  vibrating  lever 
to  move  sufficiently  near  to  a  straight  line  to  answer  its 
intended  purpose ;  the  difference,  however,  between  its 
motion  and  a  straight  line,  is  compensated  for,  partly  by 
the  materials,  viz,  wood,  of  which  its  frame  consists,  but 
chiefly  by  the  accommodating  motion  of  the  levers,  and 
it  therefore  becomes  necessary  in  using  it,  to  place  it  so 
as  to  pass  through  the  floor  of  the  work-room  in  which 
it  is  situated,  to  the  room  below,  and  even  to  raise  the 
floor  of  the  work-room  by  means  of  a  platform,  for  the 
operator  to  stand  upon,  and  as  shewn  in  the  plate. 

Plate  VIII.  Fig.  3,  shews  an  improved  steel  or 
copper  plate,  or  block  printing  press.  The  principal 
improvements,  ccmsist  in  a  new  method  of  beating  the 
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plate  or  block ;  ia  the  use  of  a  tympaa,  for  the  pur[ 
of  saving  Ihe  expense  of  making  Ihe  plates  or  blocks  any 
larger  thaa  is  necessary  to  receive  the  engraving :  as  well 
as  to  save  ink,  and  also  time  and  labour  in  changing 
the  plates  or  blocks.  The  manner  in  which  these  objects 
are  effected  will  appear  from  an  inspection  of  the  plates, 
and  the  followiag  description  thereof.  A,  A,  &c.  is 
the  cast  iron  frame  of  the  press ;  B,  the  upper  cast  iron 
roller,  on  the  axis  of  which  is  fixed  the  wheel  C,  with 
bandies  around  it,  for  the  workman  to  pull  by ;  D,  the 
lower  cast  iron  roller;  E,  F,  the  bed  of  the  press,  made 
partly  of  cast  iron,  and  partly  of  wood  ;  the  part  E,  is 
of  east  iron,  the  better  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  rollers, 
and  to  convey  the  heat  employed  to  warm  the  plate  or 
block,  as  described  hereafter :  the  plate  or  block  G,  is 
fixed  upon  the  bed,  by  means  of  screws,  passing  through 
countersunk  boles  made  in  the  bed,  from  the  underside 
of  it,  and  into  screwed  holes,  made  partly  through  the 
plate  or  block  itself.  The  tympau,  H,  is  a  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  copper,  and  turning  upon  the  hinges, 
I,  I,  and  having  an  aperture  in  it  large  enough  to  inclose 
the  plate  or  block,  the  sides  of  which  aperture  are  made 
feather-edged,  so  as  to  overlap  the  bevelled  edges  of 
the  plate  or  block,  and  prevent  them  from  soiling  the 
paper.  The  cast  iron  part  of  the  bed  of  the  press,  with 
the  plate  or  block  upon  it,  is  heated  by  means  of  a  block 
of  cast  iron  J,  which  is  supported  upon  the  plate  K, 
with  turned-up  edges,  and  which  block  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  another,  from  time  to  time  as  it  cools.  In 
use,  tbe  frame  of  the  press  is  inclined,  the  front  end, 
resting  upon  the  floor,  and  the  other  end  being  raised  by 
two  screws,  passing  through  screwed  holes  in  the  sill  of 
the  press  frame,  one  of  which  screws  is  shewn  at  L  :  the 
intention  of  this  inclination  is,  to  cause  the  bed  to  return 
after  the  impression  is  made,  of  its  own  accord  ;  and  in 
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order  to  admit  of  this,  a  portion  of  the  roller  B,  is 
removed ;  and  three  pairs  of  additional  rollers  M,  M,  M, 
are  added,  for  the  bed  to  roll  upon  with  more  facility; 
each  pair  of  rollers  being  fixed  upon  a  separate  axis, 
with  necks,  working  in  brasses.  The  blankets  N,  N, 
are  secured  to  the  cast  irou  bed,  at  one  end,  by  the 
blanket-holder  O ;  and  a  stretcher  P,  is  affixed  to 
the  other  end  of  them ;  from  which  cords  Q,  Q,  pass 
over  the  puJIies  R,  R,  and  have  weights,  (one  of  which 
is  shewn  at  S,)  hung  to  them ;  by  this  means,  the  blanket! 
are  kept  stretched,  and  relieved  from  the  roller,  and  pre- 
vented from  matting  or  becoming  dirty  in  use.  The  roller 
B,  is  kept  up  when  the  bed  is  released  by  the  following 
contrivance:  T,  T,  are  two  wooden  blocks,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  chases,  in  the  press  frame;  into  each  of 
these  blocks  is  fitted  a  screwed  nut,  into  which  are 
screwed  two  screws,  having  flat  cylindrical  heads,  W,  W, 
with  notches  or  teeth  cut  around  tbem,  and  which  project 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  press  frame,  so  as  to  be  easily 
turned  either  way,  as  required.  Upon  these  heads,  the 
brasses  X,  X,  are  rests,  in  which  the  necks  of  the  axis 
of  the  roller  B,  turn ;  and  the  roller  can  thereby  be 
supported  at  the  required  height,  as  above  mentioned. 

At  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  4,  is  represented  a  cylindricil||J 
steel,  or  copper-plate  printing-press.  A.  A.  &c.  is  the 
cast  iron  frame  of  the  press.  B,  the  main  cylinder  for 
holding  the  plates ;  which  has  a  solid  cast  iron  cylindri 
cal  surface  or  rim,  upon  which  the  plates  are  firmly 
secured,  by  means  of  screws  passing  through  holes, 
made  in  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  from  the  inside  of 
it ;  and  entering  into  screwed  holes,  made  partly  through 
the  plates.  The  main  cylinder  is  mounted  on  an  axis,  with 
necks  on  each  end  of  it,  turning  in  brasses,  fixed  upon 
the  tops  of  the  two  main  upright  standards  of  the  prei» 
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frame.  C,  is  the  smnll  cast  iron  pressing  cylioder,  bavlog 
necksupon  its  axis,  turning  in  sliding  brasses, vrhicb  can  be 
adjusted,  so. as  to  press  with  more  or  less  force  against 
the  main  cylinder  B,  by  the  screws ;  one  of  which  is 
shewn  at  D.  E,  E,  is  the  endless  web,  or  blanket, 
passing  over,  and  carried  forwards,  by  the  pressing 
cylinder  C,  and  over  the  web  cylinder  F;  the  necks  of 
the  axis  of  which  cylinder  turn  in  brasses,  fitted  into 
sliding  carriages,  with  adjusting  screws;  one  of  which 
is  shewn  at  G,  for  stretching  the  web.  Upon  the  ex- 
tended axis  of  the  pressing  cylinder  C,  is  fixed  the  drum, 
or  rigger  H,  which  is  driven  by  a  band  I,  I,  receiving  its 
motion  from  the  moving  power.  The  plates  J,  J,  &c.  are 
inked  by  the  roller  K,  coming  info  contact  with  them  in 
succession,  as  the  main  cylinder  revolves ;  and  which 
roller  is  inked  from  the  distributing  rollers  L,  and  M, 
the  latter  of  which  receives  the  ink,  in  the  usual  manner 
of  machine  typographic  printing  presses,  from  a  trough 
and  ductor;  and  which,  therefore,  need  not  be  here 
shewn.  The  ink  is  more  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
plates  by  a  hand  roller,  used  by  a  workman.  Another 
ductor  N,  is  supported  by  brackets  at  each  end  of  it, 
to  the  main  standards  of  the  frame,  (one  of  which  is 
shewn  at  O,)  in  the  usual  manner  of  calico  printing, 
and  therefore  need  not  be  shewn  here:  this  last  men- 
tioned ductor  N,  scrapes  or  takes  off  the  larger  portion 
of  the  ink,  lying  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plates ;  the 
remainder  being  removed  by  several  persons  wiping  itoflf 
in  succession ;  and  finally,  cleaning  their  surfaces,  much 
in  the  same  way,  as  in  copper-plate  printing.  The 
paper  properly  moistened,  may  be  either  laid  upon  the 
revolving  web  or  blanket  E,  E,  in  sheets,  and  be  taken 
away  when  printed ;  or  may  be  in  the  form  of  one  or 
more  long  sheets,  which  must  be  previously  wound  upon 
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the  reel  P ;  (the  necks  on  the  axes  of  which  tarn  in  semi- 
circular  gaps  or  notches,  made  in  the  tops  of  standards, 
affixed  upon  the  frame  of  the  machine,  one  of  which  is 
shewn  at  Q,)  and  passes  beneath  the  directing  roller 
R,  until  it  reaches  the  press;  after  passing  through 
which,  and  becoming  printed,  it  finally  passes  over  the 
roller  S,  to  be  taken  away.  The  courses  of  the  endless 
web  or  blanket  E,  E,  &c.  and  of  the  long  sheets  of 
paper,  are  indicated  by  the  arrows,  which  are  shewn 
accompanying  them  in  their  progress.  The  standards 
which  support  the  necks  of  the  rollers  K^  L,  M,  and 
R,  are  omitted  in  the  drawing,  but  must  of  course  be 
employed  in  use. 

In  Plate  VIII.  Fig.  5, 6, 7  and  8,  are  represented  parts  of 
a  circular  coining  press;  in  which  Fig.  5,  is  an  end  view ; 
Fig.  6,  aside  view;  Fig.  8,  a  section  of  Fig.  6;  and 
Fig.  7,  a  plan  of  the  bed,  lower  die,  and  cutter.  A,  a 
cast-iron  cylinder,  containing  the  upper  coining  die,  and 
male  cutter.  B,  a  cast-iron  bed,  containing  the  lower  coin- 
ing die,  and  female  cutter.  C,  the  adjusting  bed.  D,  D, 
the  adjusting  wedges  of  the  lower  die.  E,  the  lever, 
which  turns  upon  a  pin  or  stud  at  one  end  of  it,  and 
by  moving  upwards,  |  raises  the  wedges  D,  D,  and 
lower  die,  resting  upon  them.  F,  the  upper  coining 
die  and  male  cutter.  G,  the  lower  coining  die.  H, 
the  female  cutter.  I,  the  upper  elastic  circular  wedge. 
J,  the  lower  elastic  circular  wedge.  K,  the  screw  for 
adjusting  the  upper  die,  and  cutter.  L,  L,  screws  for 
securing  the  upper  elastic  circular  wedge.  M,  the 
adjusting  screw  for  the  lower  die,  and  which  is  fixed  to 
the  lower  of  the  two  wedges,  D,  D.  N,  the  female 
screw,  or  nut  of  the  screw  M.  O,  the  line  affixed  to 
the  lever  E,  which  is  passed  over  a  pulley,  (not  shewn  in 
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th^  dfiil^wif^)  a0d.l|<^i^.  M^eight  at  the  other  ei|d,  (like* 
yfi^!^  Qpt  sbeiya,)  which  acts  so  aa,  to  raise  the  lower  die 
G,  and  throw  out  the  piece  coined,  ^fter  having  received 
the  impressioa,  P,  the  adjustable  bed  z^  of  the  vibrat* 
ing  lev^r  pres$,  described  ia  Fig.  1  and  2.  The  ca$t? 
iron  cylinder  A,  i^  applied  on  the  under  side,  of  the 
vibraiipg  levier  K,  of  that  press,  by  naeans  of  its  cylia- 
dciQe^l  necks  Q^  Qj  working  i^  the  gaps  of  the  brass  bear- 
i;ig  bpx  l^  ip  th^  san^e  i^ano^r  as  the  die  or  roller  /» 
tbQre  diBS^^nbed ;  and  it-  maj  be  turned  or  rolled  back- 
WAird^  ai)d  forwards,  i»  the  same  manner,  either  by  a 
dpubli^  spanner,  with  circular  holes  in  its  ends,  to  fit 
upon  the  ends  or  the  cylindrical  necks  Q  Q ;  and  which 
are  prev^tfBd  from  slipping  round  thereon,  by  mean^  of 
iron  or  steel  webs  or  fins,  fitted  into  grooves  R,  R, 
an4  m9.d,e  in  the  necks,  and  projecting  above  their  sur;^ 
faces  ;  fitting  into  qorrespon^in^  g^ps*  made  in  the.  holes 
in  tb^  ends  of  the.  spapner  to  receive  them;  or.  it  may 
haye  a  vibrating  mption  given  to  it,  from  any  proper  first 
mpving  power^  by  nieans  of  a  lever,  connecting  rod, 
ai]4  cra^ak;  or  other  means,  which  iteed  Qot  be  described 
here.  A  groove  or  channel  S,  is  made  around  the  cast 
iron  cylinder  A,  to  a^it  the  slips  of  metal,  out  of 
which,  the  pieces  are  to  be  cut  and  coinedi  (and  which 
had  previ<p^iASly:  b^en  reduced  to  a  proper  width  ajod 
thickness,)  to  pass- freely;  and  it  has,  a  perforation 
through  the.  cep^e  of  it,  and  at  right  an^es  to  its  a:s:€is, 
xQiadeof  a-  proper  shape,  to  receive  the:  variousi  parts 
enclosed  withi»  itj  as  before  described ;  as  well  as.  is/fo 
others^  for  the  screws  L,  L,  to  act  in.  The  cylinder 
revolves,  upon  the  bed ,  B ;  its  surfaces  A,  A,  being 
always  in  contact  therewith.  The  bed  B,  has  a  conical 
perfocatioa.  T,  T,  made  partly  through  it,   shewn  in 
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section  at  Fig.  8,  to  receive  the  conical  elastic  wedge 
J,  and  steel  cylindrical  ting  or  female  cutter  H ; 
a&d  a  cylindrical  hole  tJ,  at  the  bottom  of  the  coni- 
cal perforation  T,  T,  to  permit  the  lower  die  iG,  to 
move  freely  up  and  down  in  it.  The  lower  face  of  the 
upper  coining  die  F,  has  the  head,  <fec.  o^  the  coin  in- 
dented in  it ;  and  the  upper  face  of  the  Ibwer  coining 
die  G,  has  the  reverse  indetited  in  it ;  and  the  slip  of 
metal  is  first  cut  into  a  circular  blank  by  the  male  cutter, 
or  edge  of  the  upper  coining  die,  ^s  it  revolves,  passing 
into  the  female  cutter  H,  and  acting  partly  as  circular 
shears,  and  partly  as  the  beds  and  punches  of  cutting 
presses,  at  the  same  time  that  the  dies  give  the  impres- 
sion on  each  side  of  the  blank ;  and  when  the  cylinder 
hieis  passed  the  lever  E,  by  means  of  the  weight  afQxed 
to  it,  as  before  described,  raises  the  lower  die  G,  with 
the  coin  upon  it,  a  little  above  the  top  of  the  female 
cutter  H,  and  it  is  carried  forwards,  in  the  hole  in  the 
slip  of  nletal,  out  of  which  it  was  pressed  ot  cut,  and 
thrown  ofif  in  its  passage.  The  strip  oiF  metal  is  prevented 
itota  clinging  to  the  upper  die  F,  by  two  small  hooks, 
under  which  the  slip  is  passed,  and  which  hooks  are 
afEixed  on  the  bed  B,  though  not  there  shewn.  The 
upper  wedge  t),  has  necks  or  pivots  at  oAe  end  of  it, 
V,  V,  which  lodge  or  test  in  gaps  or  notches  made  in 
two  brasses,  W,  W,  which  are  screwed  upon  the  adjust- 
ing bed  C ;  and  which  allow  that  \^edge  to  play  up  and 
down,  but  prevent  it  from  moving  endways.  X,  is 
part  of  the  arm  o,  described  in  the  references  to  the 
drawing  above. 

(  To  b^  concluded  in  Cut  next. )       /  ^ 
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To  James  H adden,  the  younger y  of  Aberdeen^  Scotland, 
for  an  Invention  of  an  Improvement^  in  Preparing , 
Roving^  and  Spinning  of  WooL 

This  improvement  consists  in  preparing  wool,  that 
is,  in  drawing  wool  after  it  has  been  carded  or  combed ; 
and  also  roving  and  spinning  wool  in  a  heated  state. 

The  patentee  observes,  that  various  methods  may  be 
adopted  for  supplying  heat  to  wool  during  all,  or  either 
of  the  three  processes  of  preparing,  roving  and  spinning, 
(all  of  which  he  claims  the  exclusive  use  of  as  new  in  these 
kingdoms  :  the  method  which  he  has  adopted  is  the 
introduction  of  cast-iron  heaters  into  the  retaining  rollers 
used  for  the  said  processes,  observing  that  he  always 
uses  three  rollers  or  cylinders  together,  and  by  leading  the 
wool  over  half  the  circumference  of  the  upper  two  rollers, 
charged  within  with  the  heaters  above  mentioned,  he 
thoroughly  warms  the  wool  without  retarding  the  pro- 
gress.of  the  other  presses. 

The  mode  of  applying  the  heaters,  is  by  making  the 
retaining  cylinders  hollow,  and  by  introducing  a  cylindri- 
cal heater  into  each  retaining  cylinder ;  these  heaters  are 
made  exactly  to  fit  the  interior  of  the  retaining  cylinders ; 
the  axes  of  which  pass  through  a  channel  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  middle  of  the  heater ;  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  heaters  may  be  put  within  the  driving  or  carry- 
ing cylinders  with  equal  effect,  and  that  the  patentee  con- 
siders the  heating  of  wool  during  the  above  processes,  as 
extremely  advantageous,  and  a  novel  introduction  into 
that  manufactory. 

Inr oiled,  May,  1819. 
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To  John  Lewis,  William  Lewis,  am2  Willi  am  D  avies, 
jof  Brinscomby  Gloucestershire^  for  certain  Improve- 
ments in  the  Application  of  Pointed  Wires  or  other 
pointed  substances  of  a  suitable  nature,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  Raising  the  Pile  or  Face  of  WooUen  Cloth  or 
Fabric  requiring  such  process. 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.  are  patentees  of  several  suc- 
cessful inventions  applicable  to  various  parts  of  the 
manufactory  of  woollen  cloths,  viz.  for  the  substitution 
of  cards,  (a  sort  of  wire  brush  so  called)  in  place  of 
teasels,  a  vegetable  production  hitherto  used  ior  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  pile  of  the  cloth  ;  —  for  ma- 
chinery applied  to  shearing  superfluous  wool,  and  ren- 
dering the  face'  of  the  cloth  a  smooth  surface,  and  for 
apparatus  applied  to  polish  the  surface  in  the  last  process 
of  dressing :  the  present  patent  is  for  an  improvement 
in  the  mode  of  applying  pointed  wire  to  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  pile  in  the  operation  of  dressing. 

The  cloth  is  wound  upon  the  roller  a,  shewn  in  section 
by  diagram,  Plate  IX.  Fig.  6,  and  drawn  off  into  the  roller 
ft,  between  which  it  is  distended  over  the  bar  c ;  this  bar 
has  a  groove  upon  its  upper  side  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  cloth  to  spring  when  the  cards  strike  upon  it ;  dis 
the  bar  carrying  the  cards  for  raising  of  the  pile,  which  bar 
is  moved  by  an  excentric  motion  applied  to  its  axes ;  e, 
is  a  roller  covered  with  cards  or  points,  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  the  cloth  over  the  bar  c ;  /,  is  another  roller 
covered  with  cards,  the  points  of  which  enter  the  cloth 
and  turn  the  roller  b ;  this  roller/,  is  supported  at  its  ends 
by  two  arms  swinging  upon  the  axis  of  e,  by  which  it  is 
enabled  to  rise  or  fall,  accommodating  itself  to  the  bulk 
of  the  cloth  wound  upon  the  roller  b. 

These  rollers  are  turned  by  means  of  pulley  wheels 
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and  hoxxdB  or  oog-wheeb,  regulated  to  their  respectiTe 
required  velociticB,  and  put  in  motion  by  any  first  mover 
connected  thereto. 

As  the  rollers,  by  a  very  slow  revolution,*  draw  the  cloth 
forward  over  the  bar  c,  the  card  bar  d,  is  put  into  a 
rapid  excentric  motion,  by  which  its  fine  points  strike 
into  {he  cloth,  and  draw  out  the  pile  with  more  e£fect 
than  by  any  other  process,  and  without  the  possibility  of 
that  injury  to  the  cloth  which  might  arise  from  drawing 
the  wire  cards  over  its  surface. 

The  various  parts  and  detail  of  the  machinery  are  not 
altogether  new  in  their  combinations  or  effects,  excepting 
BO  far  as  respects  their  application  to  the  above  purpose, 
and  may  be  variously  constructed  and  disposed  so  as  to 
give  the  required  motion  to  the  essential  parts  above 
described. 

Jnrotted,  August,  1819. 


To  John  Lewis,  William  Lewis  and  William  Davies» 
qf  Brinscambe,  Gloucestershire,  /or  certain  Improve' 
ments  in  the  Application  of  Mechanical  Powers,  for 
the  Purpose  of  Laying,  Smoothing  and  Polishing  the 
Pile  or  Face  of  Woollen  or  other  Cloth  or  Fabric^  and 
also  for  cleansing  at  the  same  time  the  same  Cloth  or 
Fabric,  requiring  such  operation. 

The  construction  of  the  apparatus  for  smoothing  and 
polishing  cloth  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  that  described 
in  the  last  patent,  and  represented  in  PlatelX.fig.  6,  except- 
ing that  in  place  of  the  grooved  bar  c,  and  card  bar  d, 
the  bar  c^  is  in  the  present  patent  mttde  solid  as  a  resist- 
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tog  surface,  and  the  bar  d,  carries  a  bunuHher  as  shown 
at  fig  7,  above. 

The  cloth  as  described  in  the  preceding  is  wound 
upon  the  roller  a,  and  stretched  over  the  bar  c,  to  the 
roller  b,  which  draws  it  forward.  The  polisher  attached 
to  the  under  side  of  the  bar  d,  is  made  of  horn,  bone, 
wood  or  other  suitable  hard  substance,  which,  as  the  bar 
rf,  moves  by  an  excentric  motion,  strikes  upon  the  face  of 
the  cloth,  and  rubs  over  its  surface  by  which  the  pile  is 
laid,  smoothened  and  polished.  In  this  process  the 
upper  surface  of  the  bar  c,  being  solid,  should  be  covered 
with  several  thicknesses  of  cloth  or  other  elastic  substance, 
as  a  bed  (over  which  the  fabric  operated  upon  is  dis- 
tended) for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  polisher  as  it 

;   falls  from  cutting  the  cloth. 

During  this  operation  the  patentee  proposes  to  pass  a 
current  of  water  over  the  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  cleans- 
ing it,  which  may  have  a  smallquantity  of  soap,  or  Fuller's 
earth  mixed  with  it  when  such  shall  be  found  necessary, 

,  JnToUed,  August,  1S19. 


To  Israel  Gdndrv,  Edward  Neave,  otm/Josiah 
NeavE,  of  Gillingham,  in  the  County  of  Dorset,  for 
their  Invention  of  an  Application  of  variovs  Cfasea 
or  Vapours  to  certain  Useful  Purposes. 


It  is  well  known  that  in  many  chemical  and  manu* 
facturing  processes,  such  as  the  distillation  of  coal,  the 
prodactiou  of  inflammable  gas  from  oil,  and  in  the 
burning  of  limestone,  a  large  quantify  of  gas  minted 
more  or  less  with  vapours  of  various  kinds,  is  generated 
or  liberated  by  the  acttOn  of  heat  on  the  substances  era- 
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ployed.  .  These  gases  are  in  some  instances  as  in  the 
burning  of  limestone,  allowed  to  escape  into  the  common 
air  without  any  use  being  made  of  them.  The  object  of 
the  patentees  is  to  apply  the  gases  so  generated  or 
liberated,  to  the  purpose  of  working  a  piston  or  pistons 
in  a  vessiel  or  vessels  either  pure  or  mixed  with  vapours 
of  various  kinds ;  and  by  which  a  mechanical  first  mover 
or  power  is  obtained,  capable  of  driving  wheels  or  other 
machinery;  or  to  the  purpose  of  forcing  water  to  any 
other  liquid  by  means  of  such  gasel^  pressing  thereon  by 
their  elastic  power. 

It  is  essential  to  the  purposes  of  this  invention  that  the 
gases  to.  be  used  should  be  produced  or  disengaged  in 
close  vessels,  either  by  the  action  of  heat  or  otherwise. 
From  these  close  vessels,  whether  retorts,hollowcylinderSj 
or  by  whatever  nam^  they  may  be  called,  the  gas  may 
be  conveyed  by  a  pipe  or  pipes,  or  other  suitable  means, 
into  a  barrel  or  barrels  fitted  with  a  piston  or  pistons.  Into 
this  barrel,  the  gas  may  be  introduced,  so  that  its  elastic 
force,  either  alone  or  by  subsequent  condensation,  may 
propel  the  piston  in  the  barrel,  and  thus  produce  a  me- 
chanical first  mover,  or  power,  capable  of  driving  wheels 
or  other  machinery.  Or  the  gas  may  be  conveyed  into 
a  hollow  vertical  cylinder,  or  other  vessel,  where  it  may 
accumulate  till  its  elastic  po.wer  shall  have  found  a  re- 
quired portion  of  water  or  other  liquid  in  such  cylinder 
or  vessel,  through  a  pipe  or  other  channels  to  the  higher 
level  where  such  water  or  liquid  is  intended  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

After  the  gas  has  produced  its  desired  effect,  it  may  be 
either  suffered  to  escape  entirely,  or  it  may  be  received  in 
a  gasometer,  and  used  again  for  any  purpose  required. 

The  gases  which  maybe  most  profitably  employed,. 
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and  indeed  chiefly  used  for  these  pu^oses  by  the  patentees, 
are  the  inflammable  gases  obtained  from  coal  or  oil: 
after  these  gases  have  efifected  the  purposes  of  the 
patentees,  they  are  still  perfectly  applicable  to  the  pur- 
•  poses  of  illumination. 

The  Patentees  do  not  lay  any  claim  to  any  part  or  parts 
of  the  apparatus  itself  which  is  here  detailed,  but  to 
such  combination  or  combinations  of  machinery  or 
apparatus  as  are  necessary  to  work  a  piston,  or  piston  in 
a  barrel  or  barrels,  by  means  of  factitious  gases  either 
pure  or  mixed  with  vapours  of  various  kinds ;  or  such 
combinations  of  machinery  or  apparatus  as  are  necessary 
to  bring  into  operation  such  gases,  as  mechanical  agents 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  water  or  any  other  liquid. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Patentees,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  description,  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  coal*gas.  In  the  use  of  oil  or  any  other 
fluid,  or  tallow,  or  other  article  capable  of  being  rendered 
iiuid  as  the  material  for  producing  the  gas,  it  may  be  a 
necessary  caution  to  state  that  the  regular  supply  of  such 
fluid  or  article  capable  of  being  rendered  fluid,  maybe 
introduced  into  the  retorts  by  means  of  forcing  pumps, 
or  some  other  contrivance,  whereby  the  pressure  of  the 
gas  within  the  retorts  may  be  counteracted  and  over- 
come. 

Figure    1.  —  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  gas  distillatory 

apparatus. 

Figure  2. — A  front  view  of  the  gas  distillatory  apparatus,  and 
a  transverse  section  of  the  gas-engine  and  condenser. 

Figure  3.— A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  gas  distillatory  apparatus, 
and  of  the  gas-engine  and  condenser. 

Figure  4. — A  transverse  section  of  the  gas-fountain. 

Figure  5.— A  longitudinal  section  of  the  saTety  apparatus. 

A  A 
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The  same  letters  of  reference  indicate  the  same  parts  in  each  af 
the  figures. 

a. — The  brick-work,  or  masonry,  containing  the  oven,  fur- 
nace, c&c.  with  fire-place,  and  the  ash-pit  below,  its  door  being 
furnished  with  a  register. 

b» — An  archway  for  receiving  the  coke,  as  it  is  withdrawn  firom 
the  retorts. 

c, — A  breast  of  stone,  or  of  masonry,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing  the  middle  retort  from  the  too  violent  action  of  the  fire. 
'  e.— The  oven,  containing  the  retorts,  having  iron  pillars  or 
stands,  on  which  the  retorts  are  supported.  Each  of  these  pillars 
divide!^  into  two  prongs,  where  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  its  retort ; 
and  these  grasp  one  half  of  its  circumference. 

/. — ^The  arch  dr  crown  of  the  oven. 

g>,.^-.The  flue  leading  to  the  chimiiies.  These  rke  tratA  ekch 
end  efthe  flue,  and  unite  at  the  top  of  an  arch  which  the3f  fbrm. 

h. — An  air-chamber  between  the  crown  of  the  oven  aftd  the 
areh  supporting  the  upper  part  df  the  brick-work  or  Masonry. 

iiiii.— The  retbrtM. 

jjjjj. — The  ascending  retort-pipes  with  metallic  vafVeS  at  top, 
<o  prevent  the  return  of  any  gas  towards  the  retorts,  within  the 
cubical  boxeis,  cohnecting  the  ascending  k^d  horizontal  retort-pipes. 
Th^e  boxes  are  furnished  with  screw  plugs,  opposite  to  the  inser- 
tion of  each  of  the  pipes,  for  the  purpose  of  occasionally  examining 
or  cleaning  them ;  to  the  upper  screw-plugs  are  fastened  the  pipes 
which  serve  to  guide  steadily  the  rods  of  the  metallic  valves  16. 

h — The  horizontal  retort-pipes  with  joints,  connecting  the 
tibrizbntal  and  descending  retort-pipes. 

L — ^The  descending  retort-pipes.  Each  of  these  is  furnished  at 
the  tipper  end  with  a  screw-plug,  for  thfe  purpose  of  occasionally 
examining  or  cleaning  it. 

in. — ^The  inductioti-pipe,  lylrig  acfoss  the  flu6. 

n. — The  ascending  safety-pipes,  connected  at  one  extremity 
with  the  indttctibli-pipe,  m,  lind  at  the  othfer  extremity,  with  the 
cubical  boife,  b,  j^g.  5,  Which  ck)nnect  the  ascending  and  horizon- 
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tsl  safely-pipes.  These  boxes  contain  tbe  safety  valvra  fitted  ac- 
curately to  the  openings  from  (he  ascending  safefy-pijiee  «,  The 
rods  of  these  valves  work  through  stuffing-boxes ;  which  boxes 
are  altached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  cubical  boxes  o.  On  the 
top  of  each  rod  is  to  he  a  lever  or  eteel-yard,  furnished  with  a 
moveable  weight,  for  the  purpose  of  iegulating  the  pressure  on 
the  valve. 

j>, — The  horizontal  safety-pipes,  passing  from  the  cubical 
boxes  to  the  conducting  pipe  with  which  they  are  connected  by 
Joints  at  the  conducting-pipe  9,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  im- 
mediately into  a  condenser  or  tar  vessel,  or  otlier  suitable  reoejver, 
such  gas  as  is  not  employed  in  working  tlie  engine,  or  in  working 
the  forcing  apparatus. 

r. — Spare-pipes,  connected  with  openings  in  the  ascending 
retort-pipes  /,  by  means  of  joints;  and  also  with  openings  in  the 
conducting-pipe  9. 

s. — The  transfer-pipe,  connected  with  an  opening  in  the  induc- 
tion-pipe m ;  and  also  with  an  opening  in  the  conducting-pipe  9, 
byjoints;  these  pipes  are  furuiithed  wilh  stop>cocks,  to  be  opened 
or  closed,  as  occasion  may  require,  and  also  with  cocks,  called 
by  patentee  liberating  cocks,  to  be  opened  as  occasion  may  require, 
when  it  may  fae  desirable  to  let  oiT  any  gas  that  may  be  contained 
in  the  pipes  with  which  ihey  are  respectively  connected. 

it. — Moutli-pieces  and  stoppers  of  the  retorts.  Each  mouth- 
piece has  two  flanches;  to  one  of  these  flauohes  the  retort  is  at- 
tached, by  means  of  screw-bolis  and  nuts;  and  against  the  other 
the  stopper  is  pressed  by  a  screw  forcing  against  its  centre.  The 
latter  flanch  has  a  ring,  projecting  above  its  surface,  which  tils 
into  a  groove  turned  in  liie  stopper  10  correspond ;  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  plain  surfaces,  are  turned  and  ground  to  fit  accurately. 
By  introducing  bet^veen  the  stopper  and  its  moulh-pieoe,  a 
damped  sheet  of  stout  brown  paper  we  have  been  enabled  effec- 
tually to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas. 

V. — The  barrel  or  cylinder  in  which  the  pi»ton  works.  This 
barrel  may  be  enclosed  in  a  jacket  or  case  ;  and,  the  interstice 
between  the  barrel  and  its  jacket  or  case  may  be  filled  with  any 
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faeated  fluid,  or  other  convenient  material  ^hich  transmits  heat 
slowly,  in  order,  as  much  as  may  be  convenient,  to  keep  up  the 
temperature  of  the  barrel  and  its  contents* 

w,  and  w. — The  two  branches  of  the  induction-pipe:  the  upper 
branch  m,  opens  into  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  the  lower  branch 
Wf  opens  into  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,         -         « 

a:,  and  y. — The  two  branches  of  the  eduction-pipe :  the  upper 
branch  jt,  opens  out  at  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  the  lower 
branch  y,  opens  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  educ- 
tion-pipe terminates  in  the  condenser,  or  tar-vessel.  In  these 
pipes  are  cocks,  valves  or  regulators,  to  be  alternately  opened 
and  closed,  by  means  of  a  plug-beam,  connected  with  and  worked 
by  the  engine,  or  they  may  be  opened  and  closed  by  any  other 
means,  so  as  to  effect  the  alternate  entrance  of  gas  into  the  barrel, 
when  its  entrance  is  required,  and  the  exit  of  the  gas  out  of  the 
barrel,  when  its  exit  is  required ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  or 
barrel  i^,  is  a  pipe,  famished  with  a  cock,  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing off  any  fluid,  or  condensed  matter  from  the  barrel,  in  case 
any  sueh  fluid,  or  condensed  matter,  may,  at  any  time,  have 
subsided  in  it. 

z. — The  condenser  or  tar-vessel.  This  vessel  is  designed  to 
receive  the  tar,  or  any  other  substance  which  may  be  deposited 
in  it,  and  also  to  cool  the  gas  itself.  For  this  purpose  it  maybe 
placed  in  a  cistern,  or  it  may,  in  some  other  convenient  mode, 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  cold  vvater,  or  any  other  expeditious 
method  of  cooling  it  may  be  used,  having  a  cock  by  which  the 
tar  and  other  substances  deposited  in  the  condenser  nmy,  from' 
tiaieto  time^'be  discharged. 

«.* — A  pipe  to  convey  the  gas  out  of  the  condenser  into  the 
purifier  or  other  receiver. 

oo. — ^Fig.  4,  The  forcing  vessel. 

iA. — ^The  forcing-^ipe  with  a  valve  at  bottom,  opening  op* 
wards,  to  prevent  the  expelled  water,  or  othor  liquid  from  retum- 
iag  to  the  forcing  vessel. 

«c. — ^A  pipe,  furnished  with  a  cock,  whereby  the  forcing  ves- 
sel auty  be  emptied  of  any  liquid  it  may  contain ;    in  this  figure 
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are  shewn  the  stop-oocks  in  the  eductiou-pipe ;  and  in  the  eduo<* 
tion-pipe  there  is  a  stop^^ock  placed  in  the  short  pipe,  which  con"* 
nects  the  forcing  vessel  with  the  induction-pipe,  and  with  the  educ* 
tion-pipe, 

dd, — ^A  float,  which  may  be  used  to  prevent  the  free  contact 
of  the  gas  and  the  liquid  confined  in  the  forcing-vessel. 

ee. — A  valve,  opening  inwards,  which  may  be  used  to  admit 
a  fresh  quantity  of  liquid  to  flow  into  the  forcing- vessel,  from  some 
supply  without 

ff, — A  cistern,  in  which  the  forcing  vessel  may  be  placed ; 
and,  which  may  contain  water  or  any  other  liquid ;  there  is  also 
a  cock,  whereby  the  cistern  may  be  emptied* 

gg. — A  reservoir,  which  may  be  used  to  receive  tlie  liquid 
that  may  be  discharged  from  the  forcing  pipe,  hh. 

The  figures,  1,  2,  3  and  5,  represent  the  gas  distillatory  appa- 

e 

ratus,  the  engine,  and  the  condenser.  In  or  on  the  engine  the 
gas  is  employed  as  a  mechanical  first-mover ,  or  power  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  wheels  or  other  machinery :  The  Patentees 
call  the  vvhole  apparatus  a  Gas-engine. 

Fig.  4,  and  its  description  represent  the  forcing  apparatus. 
In  or  on  the  forcing  apparatus  the  gas  is  employed  as  a  me* 
chanical  agent  for  the  pdrpose  of  forcing  water,  or  any  other 
liquid^  which  the  Patentees  call  a  Gas-fountain. 

Inrolledy  August^  1819. 


9 

To  Baron  Charles  Philip  de  Thierry,  late  of  St. 
George* 8 J  Hanover  Square,  London,  but  now  of  Bath- 
hampton,  in  the  County  of  Somerset,  and  of  the  City 
of  Bristol,  for  a  Bittfor  Coaqh  and  Bridle  use,  which 
said  Bitt  is  called  the  Humane  Safety  Bitt, 

This  is  an  improved  bitt  or  curb  for  the  mouth  of  a 
horse,  which  is  made  with  an  additional  bar  in  the  mouth, 
sliding  upon  the  cheeks  or  side  pieces  of  the  ordinary 
bitt^  and  which  s  brought  ij^to  action  by  a  pull  of  the  curb 
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rem.  This  sliding  hnx  or  movth  pieee  is  intoided, 
when  not  in  action,  to  lie  close  to  the  fixed  bar,  or 
common  curb  or  moufh  piece,  already  in  use,  and! 
is  brought  into  action  by  being  slid  down  the  side  pieces 
so  as  to  bear  against  the  horse's  tongue,  and  force  open 
the  mouth.  This  contrivance  is  effected  simply  by  con- 
necting two  separate  reins  to  the  sliding  bar,  or  additional 
curb;  the  upper  one  of  which,  the  riding  rein,  passes 
also  from  the  common  curb,  and  is  used  as  a  snaffle,  or 
bridoon  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  rein  is  connected 
to  the  sliding  curb  by  small  chains,  which  pe^ss  down 
through  rings  at  the  bottom  of  the  side  piece^i,  and  is 
nten  ded  as  a  bearing  rein  or  gag  rein. 

When  the  snaffle  or  riding  rein  is  held,  the  additional 
curb  is  drawn  up  out  of  action,;  but  when  Jtbisjs  loose* 
and  the  bearing  rein  is  pulled,  the  sliding  curb  is  drawn 
down*  by  which  a  great  extent  of  the  horse's  mouth  is 
occupied  with  the  two  curbs,  and  by  means  of  thie  powec 
obtained  at  the  bottom  ends  of  the  cheels^.pr  side 
pieces :  the  curb  rein  aoting  upoa  the  additional  curb, 
has  a  great  power  in  restraining  the  horse. 

There  are  two  stops  upon  the  cheeks  or  side  pieces,  ta 
prevent  the  additional  sliding  curb  from  passing  so  low 
as  to  enable  the  horse  to  lift  his  tongue  over  it. 

InroUedy  January,  1820. 


ss 


7V>  John  Sinclair,  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  certain  Im- 
provement  m  the  Mantffacture  of  Shawls,  Plaids, 
Scarfs,  Handkerchiefs,  Gown  Pieces,  and  other  Arti- 
cles, into  which  Coloured  Threads  are  wrought  into 
Flowers  and  other  Fancy  Figures  in  the  Process  cf 
Weatnng. 

Ths  Patentee  states  that  the  modes  of  weaving  hitherto 
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adopted  in  the  fnasufacturet  of  the  above  articles,  having 
ftreads  of  different  col<mr£r  for  the  working  of  flowers 
Afid  other  fancj  figures  (called  imitation  of  Indian  manu- 
facture) has  been  with  a  twed  or  diagonal  thread  upon 
ihe  sar£ace^  which  tweel  hcui  the  effect  of  breaking,  dis- 
torting aidd  injuring  the  pattern. 

The  improvement  herein  proposed,  is  the  constructiOH 
of  a  different  texUifef  hjr  nteans  of  which  the  varied 
forms,  points,  and  veins  of  the  pattern,  are  obtained 
with  the  minutest  accuracy. 

The  essential  particular  of  this  new  texture,  consists 
in  setting  aside  or  appropriating  a  certain  portion  of  the 
warp  threads  (which  are  to  be  called  binding  threads) 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  between  the  spotting  threads 
of  the  surface,  and  the  ground  weft  threads.  Which 
portion  of  the  warp  being  thus  employed,  keeps  these 
ground  weft  threads  out  of  the  surface,  where  they  could 
not  appear  without  considerable  injury  to  the  appearance 
of  the  pattern. 

The  specification  sets  forth  no  particular  description 
of  weaving  machines,  but  simply  the  mode  of  drawing, 
carding,  and  working  the  loom  to  obtain  this  improved 
disposition  of  the  threads. 

InroUedf  January,  1820. 


Tb  Jambs  Wood,  qf  New  Compton  Street^  St  Giles's 
in  the  Fielck,  for  an  Invention  of  an  Improvement  in 
the  Formation  and  Position  of  the  Long  Keys,  B  natu- 
raly  and  C  sharp,  used  upon  the  Musical  InstrumeiU 
called  the  Clarionet^  for  the  more  easily  fingering  qf 
the  same* 

Tills  iave&tibn  consists  in  placing  the  keys,  and  alter** 
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log  the  parts  of  the  said  keys  in  such  manner  as  to 
allow  the  finger  of  the  performer^  to  pass  from  the  key 
C  sharp  to  B  natural,  and  from  B  natural  to  C  sharp, 
either  in  the  case  of  ascending  or  descending  with  greater 
facility  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  said  keys  in  the  present  construction  of  the 
clarionet. 

In  touching  the  keys  upon  the  old  clarionet,  to  pro- 
duce the  notes  above  mentioned,  the  performer  is  under 
the  necessity  of  passing  the  fingers  across  or  round  the 
instrument,  a  motion  extremely  inconvenient  and  difficult 
to  effect,  particularly  in  quick  passages  of  the  music. 
To  obviate  this,  the  said  keys  are  so  formed  and  placed 
upon  the  present  improved  clarionet,  that  the  fingers  of 
the  performer  are  only  to  be  slid  or  extended  up  and 
down  the  instrument,  by  which  that  part  of  the  finger- 
ing is  rendered  more  simple  and  easy  of  acquirement. 

InroUed,  January^   1820. 


To  James  Thom,  qf  Wells  Street  j  oTirf  William  Allen, 
of  Castle  Streety  both  in  St,  Mary-le-bonej  for  an  Inven^ 
tion  of  a  certain  Improvement  in  Piano  Fortes. 

The  object  of  this  improvement,  is  to  preserve  a 
more  uniform  tension  of  the  strings,  by  rendering  them 
less  affected  by  the*  changes  of  temperature,  which  cause 
an  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  wood-work  to  which 
the  ends  of  the  strings  have  hitherto  been  attached. 
^  The  improved  method  proposed  is  by  removing  the 
strain  of  the  wires  or  strings  from  the  wood-frame,  and 
distending  them  upon  metallic  rods,  bars,tubes,'or  plates, 
so  situated  and  united  together,  as  to  form  a  metal  frame 
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to  receive  the  pins,  or  other  modes  of  attachment,  rouod 
which  the  eiids  of  the  wires  or  striugs  are  fastened,  by 
which  it  is  presumed  that  the  tension  of  the  strings  will 
be  much  less  altered  by  the  atmospheric  changes  of  hot 
and  cold,  damp  and  dry,  than  in  piano  fortes  of  the  usual 
construction,  where  the  ends  of  the  strings  are  immedi- 
ately connected  to  the  wood-work.  As  there  are  a 
variety  of  modes  by  which  the  above  invention  may  be 
adapted  to  piano  fortes,  and  perhaps  with  equal  advan- 
tage, the  patentees  consider  every  mode  or  adaptation  of 
the  same,  as  coming  within  the  meaning  and  privilege 
of  their  patent  right. 

InroUed,  April,  laSO. 


7*0  Phillips  London,  of  Catmon  Street,  in  the  Cityqf 
London,  for  a  method  of  Destroying  or  Decomposing 
ifie  Offensive  Vapour  arising  from  Animal  and  Vege- 
table  Mailer. 

The  objects  of  this  patent  seem  particularly  directed 
to  the  removal  of  such  offensive  effluvia  as  arise  frota 
the  melting  of  tallow  and  the  boiling  of  soap,  though 
equally  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases  in  which 
the  boiling  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  emits  avery 
noxious  and  prejudicial  vapour.  The  specification  o£ 
this  patent  describes  a  boiler  set  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
having  a  breast-wall,  or  rim  of  brickwork  rising  some 
distance  above  the  top  of  the  boiler,  by  which  all  efftu- 
vium  which  may  happen  to  escape,  owing  to  the  cover 
not  being  perfectly  tight,  is  enclosed  by  an  upper  cover 
fitting  upon  the  rim  of  brickwork  so  as  to  prevent  its 
escape.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  vapour  thus  accumu- 
lated in  this  upper  receptacle,  the  access  of  atmospheric 
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air  isrshut  off  from  the  fire  under  the  boiler,  by  closing  tb« 
doors  of  both  fire-place  and  ash-pit ;  and  opening  otbei 
doors  which  lead  to  the  receptacle  of  foul  vapour  above 
described,  by  which  the  only  supply  of  air  to  the  fire  un- 
der thaboiler,  must  be  passed  through  channels  which  run 
from  the  said  foul  vapour  chamber  and  pass  down  behind 
the  boiler  to  the  ash  pit,  by  this  means  all  the  noxious 
effluvia  which  arise  from  the  matter  contained  in  the 
boiler, are  passed  through  the  fire  and  perfectly  destroyed. 

InroUedy  March,  1820. 


To  James  Lee,  late  of  MertoUy  Surry ,  for  an  Invention 
or  Improvement  i^  the  Mode  of  Preparing  Flax, 
Hempy  and  other  Vegetable  Substances. 

This  invention  consists  of  four  parts,  viz.  first  in  the 
breaking  or  separating  the  fibre  from  the  boon  or  woody 
parts  of  flax,  hemp,  <fec.  either  before  or  after  it  has  un- 
dergone the  process  of  dew  rotting  or  water  steeping. 
Secondly,  in  discharging  the  coloured  matter  out  of 
unsteeped  flax,  hemp,  &c.  and  bringing  it  into  a  fine  soft 
and  white  state.  Thirdly,  in  separating  and  dividing 
flax,  hemp,  &c.  (when  prepared)  into  its  respective 
lengths,  so  that  each  length  may  be  distinctly  operated 
upon  with  greater  facility  by  the  slivering,  drawing  and 
roving  machine,  already  in  use,  whereby  very  high  num- 
bers may  be  spun  upon  machinery.  Fourthly,  in  drawing 
flax  into  a  state  which  may  be  spun  upon  machinery 
suflBciently  fine  for  the  fabrication  of  cambric,  lace,  &c. 

The  first  part  of  this  invention,  viz.  for  breaking,  con- 
sists of  a  very  large  roller  traversing  upon  a  bed,  either 
by  a  rotatory  or  reciprocal  motion  communicated  by 
horse,  water,  steam  or  wind.     The  bed  is  proposed  to  be 
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of  cast-iron  raised  upon  masonry,  which  bed  is  to  be  cut 
or  cast  in  grooves,  flutes  or  teeth,  the  periphery  of  the 
roller  is  to  have  corresponding  indentations,  and  the 
weight  of  the  roller  may  be  about  one  ton.  Upon  this 
bed  the  rough  flax  is  to  be  laid  and  submitted  to  the 
operation  ofcriraping  and  bruising  by  the  pressure  of  the 
roller,  which  is  to  pass  over  it  several  limep.  The  patentee 
intends  the  foregoing  apparatus  to  break  flax  upon  a  very 
large  scale,  but  when  amatter  quantities  are  intended  to 
be  wrought,  he  constructs  a  smaller  bed  and  rollers,  with 
indentations  as  above  described,  in  the  form  of  Baker's 
patent  horizontal  mangle,  and  about  that  magnitude,  to  be 
worked  by  manual  labour. 

The  process  of  scraping  off  the  woody  particles  after 
the  flax  becomes  broken,  is  performed  by  means  of  the 
scraping  apparatus,  described  in  Mr.  Lee's  former  patent 
for  flax  dressing. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention,  viz.  that  of  dis- 
charging the  coloured  matter  out  of  the  flax,  is  effected 
by  means  of  either  of  the  above  described  machines,  in 
which  operation  a  stream  of  water  is  to  be  conducted 
into  the  bed  whereon  the  flax  or  hemp  is  laid,  and,  by 
puttingthe  rollers  inmotion,  the  coloured  matter  is  pressed 
out:  this  process  is  to  be  begun  with  cold  water,  and 
when  that  is  drawn  off,  replenished  with  warm,  which 
may  be  continued  by  a  pipe  from  a  boiler  until  the  water 
is  boiling  hot. 

The  third  part  of  the  invention  consists  iu  dividing  the 
flax  when  prepared  as  above,  and  carefully  hackled  into 
equal  lengths,  so  that  each  length  may  be  operated  upon 
with  greater  advantage  thau  by  machinery  now  in  use 
for  spinning.  For  this  purpose  a  board  is  provided  with 
several  rows  of  points  set  up;  upon  this  the  hackled  flax 
is  laid  and  pressed  by  a  small  weight,  when  the  flax  is 
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drawn  out  by  hand,  and  carefully  arranged  according  to 
its  respective  lengths. 

The  fourth  part  of  this  invention,  is  for  drawing  flax 
into  a  state  by  which  it  may  be  spun  upon  machinery 
sufficiently  fine  for  the  fabrication  of  cambric,  lace,  i&c. 
for  this  purpose  a  board  similar  to  the  last  described,  is 
provided,  but  the  teeth  or  points  must  be  still  finer ;  upon 
this  the  flax  is  laid,  and  children  are  to  draw  out  a  few 
ef  the  fibres,  and  dipping  their  fingers  in  water,  are  to 
wet  and  twist  the  fibres  together,  which,  by  the  gluten 
remaining  in  the  flax,  will  cause  it  to  adhere,  and  produce 
a  fine  and  uniform  thread,  sufficiently  strong  to  be  spun 
by  machinery, 

InroUed^  May^  1820. 
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On  the  Volatility  and  Inflammability  which  Fish  and 
other  Fixed  Oils  acquire  by  continued  Exposure  to 
certain  High  Temperatures. 

The  chemical  world  has  been  lately  much  interested 
in  a  trial  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  (Severn,  King,  and  Co.  versus  Drew  or 
the  Imperial  Insurance  Office')  for  three  days  during 
the  month  of  April  last.  The  action  was  for  the  reco* 
very  of  £8000  and  upwards,  a  loss  incurred  by  a  de- 
structive fire  which  happened  in  the  plaintiffs'  sugar 
bauses  in  Whitechapel,  in  November,  1819,  and  which 
were  insured  in  the  Imperial  Insurance  Office :  the  above 
sum  was  a  part  only  of  the  total  loss,  which  amounted  tQ, 
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£70,000.      The  insurance  was  epecial,  and  the  premiuni 
paid  was  14s.  per  cent. 

The  original  and  simple  mode  of  refining  sugar,  is  to 
place  it  in  a  pan  with  a  fire  under  it.  This,  however,  is 
very  inconvenient,  as  it  frequently  happens,  that  that 
part  of  the  sugar  nearest  the  fire  is  burnt  before  the  rest 
can  be  brought  to  a  proper  temperature.  Ingenious  and 
scientific  men  have  contrived  to  produce  the  requisite 
degree  of  heat  by  pipes  of  boiling  water  coiled  and 
immersed  in  the  syrup  or  sugar.  But  in  this  process  it 
is  found  that  the  sugar  will  not  boil  at  the  same  heat  as 
the  water,  and  therefore  a  high  pressure,  attended  with 
danger,  is  required.  At  Liverpool,  tallow  has  been  com- 
monly used  for  this  purpose  ;  but  it  is  extremely  offensive, 
and  to  obviate  its  inconveniences,  a  Mr.  Wilson  invented 
a  process,  for  which  he  took  out  three  patents,  one  in 
1816,  another  in  1817,  and  a  third  in  1818.  This  pro- 
cess consists  in  the  use  of  fixed  oil,  which  is  put  into  a 
large  retort,  and  from  it  a  coil  of  pipes  passes  into  the 
vessel  contaioiDg  the  sugar,  which  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
boiling  state  in  order  to  be  refined.  The  oil,  it  is  said, 
requires  a  temperature  of  600  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  for  boiling,  and  sugar  at  most  but  350. 
And  this  last  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  such,  that  no 
danger  in  the  process  can  arise.  A  thermometer  is,  in 
this  new  process,  fixed  in  the  retort,  and  as  soon  as  the 
oil  is  heated  to  a  proper  degree,  it  passes  into  pipes, 
which  convey  it  through  the  sugar,  till  having  done  its 
office,  it  reflows  back  again  into  the  retort.  Valves  are 
also  placed  in  the  pipes  to  regulate  the  passage  of  the  oil. 
From  the  retort  a  small  pipe  ascends  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  such  air  as  might  remain  in  the  pipes,  and 
in  a  retort  not  always  full ;  and  it  is  calculated,  that,  if 
any  gas  be  generated,  it  must  escape  through  this  pipe. 
Every  draught  is  catefully  prevented  which  can  iin^eed 
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the  operation  of  the  process  ;  and  the  fire  is  fed  bj  ex- 
ternal air  admitted  from  behind  it. 

It  was,  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  this  new  process, 
that  the  insurance  office  disputed  the  payment  of  the 
sam  insured.  Upon  inspection  of  the  retort,  however, 
after  the  fire,  it  was  found  without  any  rent  or  fissure  in 
it,  and  with  no  other  mark  than  that  impressed  by  the 
superincnnibent  weight  which  had  fallen  upon  it.  When 
the  fire  happened,  the  new  process  had  been  carried  on 
about  three  months. 

A  great  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  but  as 
our  business  is  not  with  the  question  of  the  trial,  but 
relative  to  the  volatility  and  tnllamniability  of  fixed  oil, 
we  shall  only  state  the  observations  of  those  persons  who 
speak  more  immediately  to  these  circumstances. 

For  the  plain tiffa  were  examined,  amongst  many  other 
persona,  MR.  H.  Wilson,  the  patentee;  Mr.  W.  Dom- 
ford;  Mr.  S.  Parkes  ;  Mr.  Brande;  Mr.  AccuiM  ; 
Mr.  W.  Allen  ;  Mr.  Bakry  ;  Mr.  C,  Sylvester,  and 
Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper.  For  the  defendants,  Mr.  S.  Wil- 
kinson ;  Mb.  Faraday  ;  Mr.  R.  Phillips  ;  Dr.  Bos- 
TOCK  ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Aikin.  Several  of  these 
gentlemen  are  well  known  to  the  public  as  able  chemists 
and  scientific  lecturers  at  our  public  institutions. 


Mr.  Wilson  silated  that  the  apparatus  imd  been  put  up  almost 
exclusively  under  his  direction ;  thai  llie  ordinary  uiode  of  refining 
sugar  was  attended  with  both  inconvenience  and  danger:  both 
from  its  boiling  over,  and  fi'Om  its  emitting  very  inflammable  gases 
when  in  a  desiccated  stale.  At  the  decree  of  344  inflammable 
gases  were  created  ;  the  boiling  point  was  245.*     In  ihe  process 


The  hoihng  point  of  sugi 
which  takes  place  when  sugar  i 


r  we  suppose  here  meant,  is  that 
aiiAed  with  a  certain  ijUBaiiiy 
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in  question,  the  temperaiure  of  the  oil  iti  the  vesnel  never  exceeded 
StiO  for  the  working  point :  if  it  were  lo  go  bt-yond  440,  the  iher- 
mometer  would  burst.  The  boiling  point  of  oil  was  about  600 
negreEB  ;  and  until  it  obtained  that  degree  ofheal,  it  would  give  out 
no  permanently  inilanimable  gases.  To  bring  about  such  a  degree 
of  heat  would  require  several  hours  of  hard  firing,  and  could  never 
lake  place  from  negligence  alone.  Upon  inspection  of  the  appara- 
tus after  the  fire,  there  was  not  the  ulightest  indication  of  an  ex- 
plosion having  taken  place.     The  oil  used  was  whale  oil. 

Mr.  W.  Domford  stated,  that  he  believed  sugar,  when  heated 
to  about  344  degrees,  would  produce  a  pernianonl  inflammable  gas, 
and  that  it  would  requite  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  to  produce 
rapoar  or  inflammable  gas  from  oil  than  from  sugar.  It  would  cer- 
tainly require  582  degrees  of  heat  to  form  gas  from  oil.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  nature  of  oil  waa  rendered  more  inflammable  by 
being  often  heated.  In  all  new  oil  there  was  a  certain  portion  of 
water,  and  of  course  it  did  not  inflame  quite  so  soon  as  old  oil 
which  had  been  frequently  heated.  In  healing  oil  for  refininjj 
sHgar  he  saw  no  danger  whatever;  the  process  for  boiling  sugar 
in  the  old  way  was  extremely  dangerous. 

Mb.  Pabkes  slated,  that  he  agreed,.\vith  certain  exceptions,  to 
Mr.  Wilson's  statements:  on  the  subject  of  gas  from  old  oil  he  did 
Hot  agree.  He  mixed  five  ounces  of  sugar  with  a  proper  propor- 
tion [how  muoh  ?]  of  water  ;  and  when  the  heat  arrived  at  230, 
tile  sugar  and  water  boiled  rapidlv.  The  thermometer  then  re- 
mained stationaiy  fora  time,  but  afterwards  moved  slowly  upwards 
to  340,  A  species  of  gas  was  then  produced  ;  but  when  the  heat 
was  raised  to  370,  the  gas  burned  with  a  strong  and  permanent 
flame.  When  a  heat  of  590  was  applied  to  old  oil,  it  produced 
an  inflammable  hut  not  a  permanent  inflammable  gas.  The  lowest 
temperature  at  which  inflammable  gas  was  produced  from  oil,  was 

water.  No  doubt  sugar  boils  at  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  beat, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  with  whieh  it  is  mixed.  See 
the  conclusion  of  this  paper. — Ed, 
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586,  but  it  was  not  permanent  inflammable  gas :  a  non-permanent 
inflammable  gas  was  a  gas  which  would  light  if  a  match  were  ap- 
plied to  it,  but  which  would  go  out  when  the  match  was  removed. 
When  the  heat  was  raised  to  600  degrees,  a  gas  was  produced 
from  (Hi,  which  if  touched  with  a  match,  lighted  up,  and  continued 
4o  bum.  This  was  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  permanent 
inflammable  gas  was  produced  from  oil.  The  difficulty  of  raising 
<ul  to  600  degrees  in  an  instrument  like  that  alluded  to,  would 
require  a.great  effort  for  several  hours ;  it  was  impossible,  if  the 
fire  were  left  to  work  by  itself,  that  so  great  a  heat  could  be  pro- 
duced. New  oil  produced  powerful  gas  at  608  degrees,  and  old  oil  at 
590.  All  experience  proved  that  old  oil  would  burn  sooner  than 
Bew.  The  old  oil  he  used  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilson.  If  the 
oil  in  the  retort  were  heated  to  any  thing  like  590  or  600  degrees 
it  could  carbonize  the  sugar ;  even  400  degrees  of  heat  would 
produce  that  effect. 

Mr.  Brands  stated,  that  he  had  made  a  few  experiments  on  a 
small  scale  with  oil.  When  the  heat  rose  to  300  or  400  degrees, 
the  sugar  burned ;  upon  applying  some  lighted  paper  to  the  oil, 
the  jpaper  was  put  out ;  he  therefore  concluded  that  sugar  gave  out 
gas  much  sooner  than  oil.  He  could  not  produce  inflammable 
gas  from  oil  under  a  less  temperature  than  600.  If  gas  was 
generated  in  the  retort,  he  did  not  imagine  that  it  could  produce 
danger ;  the  new  process  appeared  to  him  less  dangerous  than 
the  old  one. 

MR.AccnM  stated,  thatnew  oil  emitted  permanent  inflammable 
gas  at  600 ;  it  never  emitted  gas  of  that  kind  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Old  oil  used  again  and  again,  would  give  an  inflammable,  but  not 
a  permanent  gas  at  580.  If  gas  had  been  formed  in  the  retort, 
it  would  not  have  been  confined  there,  but  would  have  escaped 
through  the  pipe.  ^  On  placing  two  vessels,  one  containing  a, 
solution  of  sugar,  arid  the  other  oil,  in  a  similar  degree  of  heat, 
when  the  temperature  arrived  at  350,  the  sugar  produced  a 
species  of  inflammable  gas  which  ignited  when  a  lighted  body  ap- 
proached it;  this  could  not  be  done  with  oil.     In  the  new  process 
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the  dii^edtor  had  a  complete  control  over  the  heat  It  was  impos- 
tiible  that  the  fire  could  be  attributable  to  gas.  If  any  explosion 
had  taken  place  its  effects  must  have  been  seen.  He  repeated  his 
experiments  several  times  and  fouiid  no  difference.' 

Mr.  W.  Allen,  agreed  in  the  main  points  with  the  preceding 
gentlemen ;  if  the  heat  were  increased  to  400  degrees,  there  woiild 
be  a  risk  of  decomposing  the  sugar,  atid  converting  it  into  gas. 
Fixed  oils,  train  oil,  linseed  oil,  &c.  were  so  called  fo  distinguish 
them  from  the  essential  or  volatile  oil  produced  by  distillation. 

Mr.  Barry,  stated,  that  sugar  could  boil  over  at  250  or  260 
degrees,  whereas  oil  required  650  or  700  degrees  to  accomJ)lish 
that  object.  He  had  seen  a  very  inflammable  gas  from  oil  at  565, 
but  not  in  any  quantity ;  it  required  more  than  600  degrees  to  pro- 
duce any  large  portion  of  gas.  New  oil  produced  gas  at  585  de- 
grees ;  old  oil  at  568.  Permanent  inflammable  gas  was  not  a 
scientific  term,  it  had  not  been  used  by  him. 

Mr.  Sylvester  stated,  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson's  evi- 
dence, and  did  not  differ  from  him  in  any  thing.  He  was  present 
ascertain  experiments  made  on  sugar  and  oil  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
The  oil  was  procured  by  Mr  Wilson ;  oil  which  had  been  boiled 
produced  gas  at  a  temperature  of  about  20  degrees  less  than 
that  which  was  new.  The  heat  was  575  or  580  degrees  before 
inflammable  gas  was  generated.  It  would  require  two  or  three 
hours  with  the  utmost  care  to  raise  the  temperature  so  high ;  be 
thought  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  produce  such  a  heat  by  the  hew 
process.  < 

Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  elastic 
gas  could  be  produced  from  oilin  small  quantities  was  570  or  580 ; 
if  larger  quantities  were  wanted  the  heat  must  be '  raised  much 
higher.  He  had  never  procured  permanent  inflammable  gas  un* 
der  610  degrees.  If  gas  had  been  formed  in  the  retort,  it  would, 
have  escaped  by  different  apertures.  There  was  a  difference  of 
betwixt  10  and  15  degrees  of  temperature  between  the  heat  at 
which'  old  and  new  oil  would  produce  gas.  After  the  heat  ar- 
rived at  a  certain  temperature,  it  was  most  difficult  to  add' to  it; 
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in  40  minutes  he.  raised  the  heat  of  oil  from  20  to  350,  and  to 
raise  it  from  350  to  600  or  610  occupied  nearly  two  hours  and  a 
half  more.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  oftener  oil  was  heated 
the  more  inflammable  it  became. 

Mr. Wilkinson,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Martineau, 
made  experiments  upon  whale  oil  inu  wrought-iron  vessel.  They 
wished  to  ascertain  whether  common  oil,  mixed  with  oil  previously 
boiled,  would  produce  inflammable  vapour  at  a  low  temperature.  A 
vapour  with  considerable  noise  began  to  rise  at  about  100  degrees ; 
at  280  degrees  a  light  was  several  times  applied  to  the  top  bf  the 
tube,  the  vapour  then  took  fire  with  sudden  gusts,  as  with  an  ex- 
plosion in  the  boiler ;  by  explosion  he  meant  a  noise  like  that  of 
fat  boiling,  it  burnt  only  when  a  light  was  applied  to  the  tube. 
When  a  candle  was  held  to  the  vapour,  it  assumed  an  appearance 
like  that  of  lightning ;  the  thermometer  broke  at  a  temperature  of 
348  degrees,  but  with  some  circumstances  which,  it  appears  to 
us,  render  any  inference  from  the  fracture  doubtful.  In  another 
experiment  which  was  made  with  33  gallons  of  new  whale  oil,  and 
continued'  during  twelve  days,  the  fire  being  kept  up  eleven  hours 
every  day,  and  the  boiler  suffered  to  cool  during  the  night,  the 
highest  degree  to  which  the  oil  was  heated  was  507.  On  the  first 
day  380  was  the  highest,  and  no  inflammable  vapour  was  pro- 
duced ;  on  the  second  day  the  temperature  was  375,  and  at  that 
degree  the  air  appeared  slightly  inflammable ;  on  the  third  day  at 
395,  were  no  symptoms  of  inflammability ;  but  on  the  fourth,  the 
lowest  temperature  at  which  it  was  produced  was  348.  At 
360  the  vapour  took  fire  on  the  application  of  a  light,  and  it  was 
remarked  that  a  difference  was  created  by  the  slow  or  brisk  burn- 
ing of  the  fire.  At  380,  with  a  slow  fire,  the  vapour  was  scarcely 
inflammable,  but,  with  a  sharp  one,  was  highly  so  at  360.  On 
the  fifth  d^y,  inflammability  appeared  at  365,  360,  and  345.  On 
the  sixth  day,  the  vapour  was  highly  inflammable  at  345.  On  the 
seventh  day  twelve  gallons  of  oil  were  taken  out  of  the  boiler,  in 
order  to  make  the  experiment  as  fair  as  possible.  The  highest 
degree  to  which  it  was  that  day  heated  was  390 ;   but  at  335, 
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it  threw  out  a  slightly  inflammable  vapour.  This  was  the  low- 
est point  at  which  it  had, been  hitherto  observed.  He  was, 
at  the  commencement,  desired  not  to  raise  the  temperature  above 
400 ;  but  after  the  quantity  of  oil  was  reduced  on  the  eighth  day, 
he  raised  it  to  500.  Inflammability  took  place  at  360 ;  at  500 
the  vapour  extended  seven  inches  above  the  tube.  When  a  light 
was  applied  to  it,  it  had  the  appearance  of  lightning.  The  va- 
pour took  fire  on  the  ninth  day  at  497 ;  and  the  heat  rose  140  de- 
grees in  fifteen  minutes.  On  the  tenth  day  the  vapour  became 
inflammable  at  345  degrees,,  and  spread,  as  before,  like  lightning. 
Atone  time  on  the  same  day  it  appeared  as  inflammable  at  360 
degrees  as  at  another  at  500.  On  the  eleventh  day  it  became  in- 
flammable at  310  degrees.  On  the  succeeding  day  slightly  so  at 
the  same  point.  A  similar  experiment  was  continued  for  twenty- 
three  days,  during  twelve  hours  every  day.  He  did  not  make' 
use  of  an  hydrometer,  nor  remark  the  atmosphere.  The  fire-place 
was  twenty  inches  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and  there  was  a  space 
of  ten  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  the  fire  bars. 

Mr.  Farady  stated,  that  he  had  lately  made  various  experi- 
ments upon  oil,  and  that  it  emitted  a  vapour  denser  than  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  also  threw  out  gas  at  a  temperature  of  340,  and  caused 
various  combustions  before  it  arrived  at  that  degree.  The  result 
of  these  experiments  was,  that  the  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  refin- 
ing sugar,  or  the  circulation  of  it  when  heated  through  any  medium, 
must  be  attended  with  considerable  danger.  He  had  found  too, 
that  sugar  would  throw  out  gases  at  a  temperature  of  240  de- 
grees; oil  after  distillation,  was  rendered  more  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable  than  before,  and  the  vapour  would  explode  frequently 
without  any  noise. 

Mr.  R.  Phillips  stated,  that  a  volatile  oil  was  created 
from  fixed  oil,  by  the  application  of  heat;  aqueous  matter  was  form- 
ed during  the  decomposition*  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
great  danger  of  an  inflammable  gas  communicating  with  the  ex- 
tenialair.  His  experiments  were  made  in  a  retort  which  con- 
tained about  twenty  gallons. 
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Dr.  BosTOCK  described  an  experiment  which  he  had  seen  in 
Whitecross-street,  (the  same  we  apprehend  as  related  by  Mr, 
Wilkinson,)  and  which  lasted  for  twenty-three  dap.  The 
temperature  of  the  oil  was  raised  in  twenty  minutes,  from  360 
to  460,  at  which  point  it  threw  out  some  highly  inflammable 
vapours  and  also  jets  of  flame.  He  thought  that  a  conflagration 
produced  by  it  would  exhibit  appearances  similar  to  those  which 
were  described  to  have  actually  taken  place  at  the  fire  in  ques- 
tion.     His  judgment  was  the  result  of  enquiries  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Arthur  Aikin  stated  that  he  had,  four  or  five  years  since, 
made  some  experiments  on  oil :  the  oil  he  chiefly  used  was  whale 
oil,  which  was  of  a  viscid  and  gelatinous  nature,  and  contained 
a  great  deal  of  animal  jelly ;  this,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature 
that  blackened  it,  was  decomposed,  and  produced  a  very  volatile 
and  inflammable  oil.  By  distillation  this  inflammable  quality  was 
greatly  increased,  and  if  poured  into  the  hand  it  would  evaporate 
like  spirits  of  wine.  When  a  viscid  fluid,  like  whale  oil,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  naked  fire,  its  carbonaceous  substance  was 
decomposed,  and  formed  a  stratum  at  the  bottom.  There  was  an 
accumulation  of  heat  in  this  stratum  much  greater  than  the  degree 
indicated  by  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  fluid  above.  There  was 
always  a  risk  that  the  boiler  would  give  way  under  the  pressure  of 
the  volatile  oil ;  it  was  a  dangerous  and  unmanageable  fluid,  and  the 
more  frequently  it  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  the  more  vol- 
atile  and  inflammatory  it  became  ;  insomuch  that  combustion  would 
be  produced  at  last  with  a  very  small  degree  of  heat,  and  an  acci- 
dent might  easily  happen.  He  should  conceive  that  the  moment 
an  explosion  was  most  likely  to  take  place,  was  when  after  the 
volatile  oil  had  been  detained  by  the  mass  standing  to  cool  all 
night,  the  fire  was  applied  on  the  following  morning  before  the 
pump  was  set  at  work. 

The  Jury  found  that  the*  fire  did  not  originate  in  the  place 
where  the  new  process  was  carried  on,  and  that  no  increased  risk 

« 

was  caused  by  the  introduction  of  that  new  process.     Damages 
£7200. 
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A  Tarietf  of  important  reflections  must  necessarily 
nriaefrom  the  evidence  given  by  the  several  scientific 
gentlemen  as  above.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  ootbe  trial, 
regretted  to  find  such  respectable  witnesses  not  drawn 
up  on  one  side,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same 
truths ;  but,  as  it  were,  in  martial  and  hostile  array  against 
each  other.  And  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  should 
appear  to  have  been  the  case :  but  upon  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  different  statement,  we  think  that  it  is  fully 
clear.  Utile  was  comparatively  known  of  the  volatility 
and  combustibility  of  the  fixed  oils,  and  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  by  being  repeatedly  heated,  till  the  fire 
which  occasioned  the  present  inquiry  happened.  That 
different  results  should  be  obtained  by  different  persons, 
operating  with  different  materials,  different  quantities, 
and  in  different  ways,  is  not  at  all  surprizing.  We  cannot 
permit  ourselves  to  doubt  that  the  several  gentlemen  have 
stated  correctly  what  they  have  observed,  hut  the  results 
being  so  dissimilar,  we  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  the 
same  means  could  not  have  been  adopted  in  the  several 
instances  to  obtain  them.  The  oil  itself  may  be  different  ' 
in  quality ;  the  mode  of  determining  the  degrees  of  heat 
may  he  different ;  the  thermometers  may  be  different ; 
the  vessels  in  which  the  processes  were  conducted,  and  a 
numerous  et  ctetera,  which  the  scientific  perfectly  under- 
stand, must  have  been  different,  or  such  anomalies  could 
not  have  taken  place. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury ;  but  we  do,  notwithstanding,  entertain 
a  very  great  doubt  of  the  utility  of  the  new  process  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  for  refining  sugar.  Admitting  that  no  dan- 
ger arises  from  the  oil  itself  being  heated  to  500  or  even 
600  degrees  of  heat ;  according  to  the  statements  of  eome 
of  the  witnesses,   sugar  is   convertible   into   gas  at  344 
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degrees ;  and  Mr.  Accum  states,  that  when  the  tempera- 
ture arrived  at  360,  sugar  produces  a  species  of  inflam- 
mable gas,  which  ignites  when  a  lighted  body  approaches 
it;  and  Mr.  Parkes  also  mentions  that  a  mixture  of 
five  ounces  of  water  with  a  proper  proportion  of  sugar, 
boils  at  230 ;  that  the  thermometer  was  stationary  for  a 
time,  (no  doubt  while  the  evaporating  water  carried  off 
the  superfluous  heat,)  but  it  afterwards  moved  slowly 
upwards  to. 340  degrees  ;  that  a  species  of  gas  was  then 
produced  ;  and  that  When  the  heat  was  raised  to  370  the 
gas  burned  with  a  strong  and  permanent  flame. 

How,  therefore,  are  we  sure  that  the  heat  of  the  sugar 
might  not  occasionally  and  unexpectedly  rise  to  this 
point,  and  from  the  accidental  access  of  some  burning 
body,  a  candle,  for  instance,  might  not  a  dreadful  con- 
flagration be  the  result?  If  we  were  at  all  disposed  to 
spectdate  upon  the  cause  of  the  late  fire,  we  should  be 
more  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  originated  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  sugar  than  of  the  oil.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, from  circumstances  impossible  now  to  be  known, 
we  cannot  form  an  Accurate  estimate.  We  doubt  not  that 
chemists  will  now  turn  their  attention  to  the  acquired 
volatility  and  inflammability  of  the  fixed  oils,  from  being 
heated,  and  that  from  their  various  experiments,  not 
made  to  favour  a  particular  hypothesis^  considerable 
information  and  advantage  will  be  derived  :  more  espe- 
cially as  the  application  of  fixed  oils  to  purposes  till 
lately  unknown,  rendered  such  experiments  necessary. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sir, 
As  animal  heat  is  a  branch  of  physiology  which  de- 
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serves  the  most  minute  investigation,  from  its  connection 
with  health  and  disease,  I  would  propose  a  few  enquiries 
on  the  subject,  hoping  they  may  induce  some  abler  pen 
to  take  it  up. 

The  most  important  enquiries  on  this  subject  are  such 
as  these :  first,  The  sources  and  causes  of  animal  heat ; 
second,  The  diffusion  of  it  through  the  animal  frame ; 
third,  The  quantity  necessary  to  health,  and  that  super- 
abundance which  constitutes  disease  ;  fourth.  The  reten* 
sionand  dissipation  of  that  heat,  as  it  refers  to  the  promo- 
tion  of  health,  or  inducing  a  distempered  state  of  the  body ; 
fifth.  What  connection  electricity  may  have  with  ani- 
mal heat ;  sixth,  In  what  way  substances,  applied  to  the 
body,  whether  externally  or  internally,  affect^he  reduc- 
tion or  increase  of  the  animal  heat.  These  enquiries  I 
cannot  presume  fully  to  answer  :  nevertheless,  a  few 
thoughts  may  awaken  in  the  minds  of  others  ideas  which 
may  further  illustrate  the  subject. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  the  various  theories  which 
have  been  proposed,  as  experiment  has  pretty  well  deter- 
mined that  the  chief  source  of  animal  heat  is  from  the 
decomposition  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs,  when  the 
paloric  which  it  contains  is  liberated  and  diffused  through 
the  whole  system.  As  oxygen  has  the  greatest  afUnity 
for  caloric,  (generally  speaking)  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  received  into 
the  lungs.  Pure  oxygen  inhaled  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  to  a  very  high  degree.  But  admitting 
this  to  be  fact,  an  enquiry  remains,  whether  on  this  ground 
all  the  varieties  of  heat  in  the  human  body  can  be  attri- 
buted to  this  cause.  The  body  is  sometimes  raised  to  a 
great  degree  of  heat  by  exercise,  by  fever,  and,  partially, 
by  friction.  By  exercise  we  respire  more  quickly,  conse- 
quently, take  in  a  larger  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
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as  exercise  increases  the  action  of  the  lungs,  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  the  circulation  will  be  also  increased.  The 
same  thing  takes  place  in  fevers :  for  as  there  is  then  less 
evaporation,  and  the  heat  is  not  carried  off,  the  retained 
heat  excites  general  action,  and  as  the  respiration  is  also 
increased,  more  air  of  course  is  inhaled.  But  there  are 
some  phenomena  connected  with  this  subject  which  ren- 
der it  abstruse  and  difBcuIt :  animal  heat,  it  is  well  known, 
rises  uniformly  in  all  climates  to  a  regular  tempera- 
ture, or  very  near  it,  98  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  being 
the  medium  standard;  and  the  human  system  can 
endure  a  degree  of  temperature  even  as  high  as  300  of 
Fahrenheit  without  injury,  and  still  nearly  preserve  its 
awn,  although  the  pulse  and  the  action  of  the  lungs  are 
greatly  increased,  yet  no  oppression  in  respiration  follows. 
From  whence  can  it  arise  that  the  body  has  power  to 
maintain  its  coolness  under  sucb  circumstances?  Is  it 
from  excessive  evaporation,  or  from  the  extreme  rare- 
faction of  the  air  that  enters  the  lungs  containing  little 
oxygen,  or  from  both  these  causes  united?  In  cases 
where  the  air  is  rarefied  without  the  application  of  heat 
the  system  is  exceedingly  oppressed,  and  respiration  is 
laborious. 

The  second  enquiiy,  viz.  the  difhsion  of  heat,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  is  attended  with  numerous  diffi- 
culties. Although  it  appears  to  be  &e  design  of  nature 
to  maintain  an  equal  temperature  in  the  viscera,  and  in 
all  the  vital  orgims,  yet  a  much  lower  degree  in  the  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  is  more  consistent  with  health : 
for  nature's  great  intention  in  evolving  heat  from  the  sys- 
tem, is  to  carry  off  tte  finer  excrementitious  particles  not 
evacuated  by  the  general  outlets,  to  prevent  disease  and 
putrefaction.  It  may  be  enquired  here,  whether  the 
arterial'  blood  accomplishes  the  diffusion-  of  heat  through 
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the  system  id  circulation,  especially  In  the  capillary 
vessels ;  or,  are  the  nerves  the  principal  conductors  of 
heat,  or  may  both  be  considered  as  causes  ?  When  a 
large  nerve  is  paralysed,  there  is  some  deficiency  of  heat 
in  the  surrounding  parts  :  does  this  arise  from  the  want . 
of  muscular  action,  which  is  connected  with  sensation? 
Bifficulties  occur  here:  among  these,  are  inflamma- 
tions, especially  local  ones  ;  the  sudden  flushes  of  heat, 
and  sometimes  sudden  sensations  of  cold ;  and  also 
the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  when  one  part  of  the 
body  is  very  hot  and  another  very  cold  without  any 
external  cause.  Such  is  the  nature  of  heat,  that  it  is 
always  more  or  less  disposed  to  radiate  and  diffuse  itself 
around,  every  thing  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence 
soon  becoming  of  equal  temperature.  It  appears  like- 
wise, that  caloric  may  exist  a  long  time  in  a  latent  state, 
and  may  be  gradually  roused  to  action,  or  suddenly 
liberated  by  the  decomposition  of  the  substance  con- 
taining it.  Many  facts  corroborate  this,  but  how  far  this 
may  take  place  in  the  animal  body,  remains  to  be  en- 
quired into.  Instances  have  occurred,  where,  by  taking 
mild  acids  into  the  stomach,  most  powerful  effects  have 
been  produced,  by  liberating  heat,  swelling  the  glands  of 
the  trachea  esophagus,  nostrils  and  eyes,  producing  a 
considerable  discharge,  besides  a  general  pricking  and 
heat  over  the  whole  skin,  and  a  rising  into  small  watery 
pustules.  The  same  effect  has  been  produced  in  some 
constitutions  by  taking  the  submuriate  of  mercury ;  it 
has  produced  considerable  swellings  and  large  blisters  in 
the  hollow  of  the  joints.  Many  things  may  have  taken 
place  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  phenomena  being  strange 
and  apparently  unaccountable,  there  was  probably  no 
enquiry  made  into  the  cause. 

Thirdly,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  health,  and 
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that  superabundance  which  constitutes  disease.  This  ia 
K  point  of  which  many  who  profess  physic  seem  to  be 
tolnlly  ignorant.  They  imagine,  that  if  the  vital  heat  is 
at  98,  all  animal  bodies  of  that  temperature  possess  the 
same  quantity  of  heat.  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  be 
more  false  and  absurd,  and  at  the  same  time  of  more 
consequence  in  physiology.  It  is  true  there  is  the  utmost 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  precise  quantity  which  any 
.  animal  body  contains ;  neither  is  there,  I  believe,  any 
method  that  can  be  adopted  to  make  such  measurement: 
but  there  are  certain  laws  in  nature  which  may,  perhaps, 
equally  apply  to  the  living  system  as  to  inert  matter,  it 
is  an  established  fact  that  some  bodies  contain  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  caloric  than  others,  and  yet  continue 
at  the  same,  and  even  at  a  lower  temperature.  Some 
bodies  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  and  freely  part  with 
it,  while  others  tenaciously  retain  it.  These  seemsimilar 
to  electrics  and  non-electrics.  A  known  law  of  nature 
eeems  to  apply  here,  that  when  fluids  become  solid,  they 
give  out  a  quantity  of  caloric,  and  when  they  become 
fluid  they  imbibe  the  same  quantity  whioh  they  lost.  As 
this  phenomena  is  continually  taking  place  in  the  animal 
body,  that  is,  probably,  subject  to  the  same  law.  But 
there  is  another  law  which  seems  to  oppose  and  counteract 
.this,  viz.  that  dense  fluids  will  retain  heat  longer,  and 
hold  more  in  quantity  than  lighter  ones  ;  nor  will  they  so 
soon  fly  off  in  vapour.  By  this  law  it  would  follow 
that  the  denser  the  blood  and  humours  in  the  body  are, 
other  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  more  heat  it  will 
possess.  In  this  respect  animals  differ  extremely  ;  v?hile 
some  are  roused  into  a  violent  perspiration  with  little 
exercise,  others  will  continue  long  without  being  much 
affected.  As  far  as  this  depends  on  the  density  of  the 
blood  and  humours,  it  is  a  question  in  physic.      As  nei- 
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ther  of  these  are  homogeneous,  but  vary  mucli  in  quality 
separately,  as  well  as  with  each  other  ;  and  as  they  differ 
much  in  density,  every  secretion  may  makea  variation  in 
the  heat  as  well  as  in  the  capacity  for  it.  It  seems  to  be 
most  important  ia  the  various  operations  of  nature  to 
proportion  the  quantity  aod  degree  of  heat  to  every  pur- 
pose and  intention.  Fermentation,  putrefaction,  incu- 
bation, &c.  &c.  all  require  proportionate  and  different 
degrees  of  beat  to  produce  their  proper  effects.  There 
is  not  a  doubt,  I  think,  that  each  and  every  secretion  of 
the  animal  body  requires  a  proper  degree  of  heat  adapted 
to  its  healthy  state :  any  variation  of  heat,  whether  too 
much  or  too  little,  may  produce  disease.  Nature  seems 
to  have  placed  the  various  glands  where  they  may  possess 
different  degrees  of  temperature  for  this  most  important 
purpose.  Vegetation  requires  degrees  of  heat  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  flower ;  hence  a 
continual  succession  according  to  the  season  of  the  year 
and  other  circumstances. 

With  respect  to  the  superabundant  heat  in  the  human 
body,  which  appears  to  be  tie  cause  of  diseases  of  the 
inflammatory  kind,  it  may  come  more  properly  under 
the  fourth  enquiry  of  the  retention  and  dissipation  of 
heat. 

Admitting  that  the  principal  cause  of  animal  heat 
arises  from  the  diseogagement  of  oxygen  from  the  almo- 
Epheric  air  in  the  luogs,  and  that  the  general  heat  of  the 
body  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  inhaled,  yet  various 
other  circumstatices  conspire  to  increase  or  decrease  that 
heat  in  the  body  as  already  stated.  It  may  be  possibly 
chemically  combined  with  some  of  the  fluids,  and  con- 
.  tiuue  for  some  time  in  a  latent  slate,  till  some  process  in 
nature,  or  other  circumstances  concur  to  liberate  it,  when 
it  may  spread  through  the  whole  system.      May  not  this 
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be  the  case  in  intermittents:  for  no  theory  which 
Geen,  eatisfactorily  accouDts  for  them.  The  different 
buinours  of  the  Ijody  may  very  materially  vary  in  tbeir 
capacity  for  heat  in  different  states  of  density  or  fluidity, 
or  in  proportion  to  their  quality.  Sometiniea  they  may 
retain  their  heat  with  great  tenacity,  while  at  others  they 
may  throw  it  off  abundantly.  One  body,  possibly  under 
the  same  external  circumstances  as  another,  may  evolve 
a  double  quantity  of  beat  in  a  given  time  ;  consequently, 
unless  there  is  a  double  supply,  there  must  soon  be  a 
great  deficiency  to  the  prejudice  of  the  healthy  state. 
This  is  a  matter,  I  fear,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to.  VVe  can  readily  conceive  that  an  atmosphere, 
which  would  abstract  the  beat  that  could  not  be  spared 
from  one  person  without  injury,  might  relieve  another  of 
a  great  burthen.  Hence  different  kinds  aud  quantities  of 
clothing  are  required  by  different  persons,  and  even  by 
the  same  person  in  various  states  of  health.  I  think  it  ii 
obvious  that  some  parts  of  animal  bodies  have  more 
capacity  for  heat  than  others,  that  they  differ  also  in  their 
powers  of  retention.  The  lungs,  from  their  spongy  sub- 
stance, quickly  evolve  heat ;  but  when,  in  certain  subjects, 
their  operation  is  impeded,  and  due  evaporation  does 
not  go  on,  inflammation  takes  place.  The  heart  being 
in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  supplied  with  the  greatest 
heat, and  being  a  vital  part,  it  is  most  probably  necessary 
that  the  heat  there,  should  be  maintained  at  an  equifale 
temperature ;  and  as  its  substance  differs  materially  from 
every  other  organ,  and  its  being  endowed  with  a  great 
degree  of  irritability,  has  it  not  less  capacity  for  heat  and 
the  retention  of  it,  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  ?  Iti 
being  surrounded  by  a  peculiar  liquid  may  also  contribute 
to  preserve  an  equilibrium  of  heat  so  necessary  to  the 
safety  of  animal  nature. 
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The  fifth  enquiry  is,  what  connection  may  electricity 
have  with  animal  heat.  Electricity  is  so  subtile  a  fluid 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtaiu  any  knowledge  of  it  but  by 
its  effects.  iVIany  disputes  have  arisen  which  are  not  yet 
terminated.  But  certain  it  is,  that  a  large  quantity  of 
electricity  being  thrown  into  the  human  Eysl«m  quickens 
the  pulse,  increases  the  vital  beat,  end  invigorateg  the  body. 
On  the  contrary,  when  electricity  is  taken  from  it,  the 
muscular  force  is  diminished,  the  spirits  flag  and  lose  their 
energy.  There  may  be,  probably,  states  of  the  blood 
and  humours  wherein  tbey  may  neither  receive  nor  retain 
electricity.  Of  this  I  am  assured,  that  when  they  are  in 
a  morbid  state,  tbey  are  non-conductors.  I  have  seen  a 
person  insulated,  from  whom  sparks  could  be  taken  in 
every  part  but  the  one  that  was  ulcerated.  As  the  conduc- 
tor approached  the  ulcer,  the  sparks  became  weaker, 
and  none  could  be  drawn  from  the  morbid  part ;  when 
the  wound  healed,  the  sparks  passed  as  in  other  places.  Is 
it  not  then  very  probable  tbat,  iu  many  morbid  states  of 
the  animal  fluid,  heat  will  not  be  sufficiently  retained  for 
the  purposes  of  health  ? 

Since  the  discovery  ofgalvanisni,  or  galvanic  electric!^, 
it  is  found  that  the  galvanic  process  is  continually  going 
on  in  the  animal  system,  especially  with  the  least  degree 
of  muscular  action,  and  upon  every  movement  heat,  of 
course,  must  be  evolved.  Heat  is  sometimes  suddenly 
produced  when  a  single  idea  causes  the  whole  frame  to 
thrill  with  passion :  or  a  sudden  coldness,  when  an  idea 
B  mind  which  checks  the  blood  and  fills  the 
soul  with  horror  and  dread.  May  not  the  heat  be  as 
quietly  changed  into  a  latent  state,  as  suddenly  liberated 
and  diffused?  Without  doubt  one  person  may  /contain 
more  electricity  than  another:  "when  electricity  is  abun^ 
dant,  may  not  such  possess  more  spirits  and  vigour  tbi 
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those  who  have  less  ?  May  not  electricity  be  Consict! 
as  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat  in  a  different  state  of 
modification  ?  It  seems,  at  least,  to  be  under  the  same  or 
fiimilar  laws  with  caloric. 

Lastly,  in  what  way  do  substances  applied  to  the  body, 
whether  externally  or  internally,  effect  the  reduction  or 
increase  of  animal  heat  ? 

The  radiation,  transmission,  aod  circulation  of  heat, 
have  been  the  subject  of  various  experiments,  more  or 
less  decisive:  but,  as  the  conducting  power  of  bodies 
'diff'er  so  much,  experiments  must  be  multiplied  almost 
ad  infinUum,  to  come  to  a  perfect  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  Every  metal  differs  in  its  conducting  powers; 
make  the  ends  of  two  bars  of  equal  dimensions,  the  cue 
of  copper,  and  the  other  of  iron,  red  hot ;  the  copper  bar 
will  be  hot  to  the  extreme  end  not  in  the  fire,  while  the 
iron  will  be  nearly  cold.  So  of  liquids :  some  will  soon 
become  hot  throughout,  while  others  must  be  stirred  to 
become  equally  hot.  There  is  a  general  disposition  in 
heat  to  diffuse  itself  or  maintain  its  equilibrium.  A  body 
that  contains  more,  parts  with  it  freely  to  that  which  con- 
tains less,  and  vice  vered ;  but  the  quickness  or  slowness 
of  this  process,  is  regulated  according  to  the  attracting 
or  conducting  power  of  the  body,  which  contains  the 
least.  If  iron  or  stone  come  in  contact  with  an  animal 
body,  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  drawn  off  in  a  short  time ; 
but  wool  being  placed  in  the  same  situation,  and  at  the 
same  temperature,  takes  from  the  body  a  very  small 
portion,  because  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  A  good 
conductor  may  therefore  very  soon  deprive  the  body 
of  the  greater  part,  or  the  whole  of  its  heat,  and  thus 
induce  death. 

The  conducting  power  of  the  air  is  so  small,  and  acta 
so  slow,  that  not  with  standing  its  fluidity,  which  renders 
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j      motion  among  its  parts  so  ready  and  free,  yet  the  smallest 
j      distance  will  make  a  very  material  difference  in  its  sen- 
'     fiible  heat  of  several  degrees  by  the  thermometer.     The 
1     air  must  be  much  agitated  before  its  temperature  will  be 
at  all  equal,  and  then,  probably,  the  equilibrium  arises 
more  from  the  change  of  place  of  the  air  itself,  than  the 
I     transmission  of  heat  among  its  particles.     Heat  has  also 
!     a  greater  tendency  to  ascend  than  to  pass  laterally  or 
j     downwards.     This  may  arise  from  its  levity,  or  in  pro- 
I     portion  as  the  air  is  expanded  by  it,  so  that  the  ijarefied  air 
I      takes  up  the  heat  with  it.     When  hot  water  is  mixed 
'i     with  cold,  a  slight  degree  of  agitation  will  make  it  of 
h     equal  temperature,     When  water  is  raised  into  steam,  it 
|i     is  a  good  conductor  indeed,  and  carries  off  a  very  large 
I     portion  of  heat.    It  is  this  tendency  to  equilibrium  that  is 
;      the  cause  of  the  reduction  and  elevation  of  heat  in  the 
I     human  body,  on  the  application  of  different  substances 
'      to  it.     A  good  conductor  takes  away  a  large  portion,  and 
quicker  than  the  animal  powers  can  furnish  it.     A  bad 
I     conductor   may  not  attract'  or  receive  heat  enough  to 
I     relieve  the  animal  system   from  its   burthen,  and  those 
I     noxious  particles  which  should  pass  off  with  it  may  be 
f     retained.     Substances  may  be  received  into  the  stomach, 
which  by  absorbing  beat  and  retaining  it  in  a  latent  state, 
'     may  reduce  the  vital  powers,  and  being   again  suddenly 
liberated,   cause   inflammation  and   perhaps  death.     It 
appears  that  those  who  wish  to  maintain  a  permanent  state 
*      of  health,  should  pay  a  strict  regard  to  what  is  generally 
called  the  non-naturals,  as  they  produce  the  most  power- 
ful effects  in  the  human  system,  either  to   promote  and 
establish  health,  or  introduce  disease.     Upon  the  whole, 
it  seems  very   desirable  to  obtain  further  light  upon  so 
important  a  subject,  which  concerns  the  health  and  wel- 
\     fare  of  the  human  race.     Your's,  &c. 
y  Z.  W.  VINCENT. 

I,        LitUe  St.  Thomai  Apostle. 
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To  the  Editor  of' ihe  London  Journal  of  Aria  and  Scienceg. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  my  invention  to 
prevent  gas  consumers  from  burning  a  greater  quantity 
of  gas  than  they  may  have  contracted  for.  With 
the  socket  of  an  ordinary  gas  burner,  I  place  what  I 
call  a  regulator,  screwed  in  with  one  small  hole,  per- 
forated through  the  middle.  Now  I  propose,  that  these 
regulators,  placed  iu  the  neck  or  socket  of  the  burner, 
should  have  a  hole  of  an  exact  size,  so  as  to  consume  any 
certain  quantity  of  gas,  under  a  certain  pressure,  whether 
there  be  twelve  or  eighteen  holes;  or,  let  the  holes  in  the 
burner  be  made  larger,  still  to  consume  no  more  gas,  as 
the  passage  through  which  the  gas  passes,  by  means  of 
this  regulator  is  limited,  I  propose  that  these  regulators 
should  be  screwed  in  after  the  same  manner  as  pat«it 
screws  for  coffins,  which  will  not  screw  out  again  ;  and 
that  these  regulators,  when  ready  for  putting  into  burners,- 
shall  be  case  hardened,  which  would  prevent  the  con- 
sumer from  widening  the  hole.  Any  kind  of  burner  may 
be  regulated  by  this  means,  to  the  greatest  exactness ; 
there  vrill  be  a  little  trouble  to  find  the  exact  size,  the 
hole  in  the  regulator  should  be,  but  when  that  is  once 
done,  it  will  answer  for  all  burners.  I  have  tried  the 
experiment,  and  find  it  answer  well,  and  I  am  persuaded 
this  hole  will  not  clog  up,  because  the  warmth  of  the 
light  will  keep  it  clean,  though  not  hot  enough  to  soften 
the  regulator.  I  have  suggested  this  contrivance  to  the 
gas  company  here  at  Leeds,  who  are  going  to  have  all 
their  burners  furnished  this  way. 

A  speedy  method  of  making  these  regulators  is  to  cut 
a  screw  upon  a  long  piece  of  iron  wire,  and  saw  off  small 
lengths  and  bore  them,  then  ease  harden  them  thus  ; 
take   old    leather    and    bum   it,    then  powder   it,    and 
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put  a  quantity  of  these  regulators  into  an  iron  box,  and 
bury  them  over  in  this  burnt  leather,  then  put  them  into 
the  fire,  and  vrhea  all  is  red-hot,  tumble  them  into  a 
vessel  of  cold  water. 

JOHN  BAYNES. 
Brig-Gate,  Leeds." 


"  Mr.  Baynes  has,  since  ooininunicating 
0  Blaokman  Street,  Southwark. 


tlie  above,  removed 


INobrt  JnbEntfons. 

MesBra.  Perkins,  Fairman  unrf  Heath's  Siderography, 

versus 

Sir  William  Congreve's  "  Compound  Plate." 

Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  a  very 
extraordinary  work  by  Sir  W.  Congrevet  has  made  its 
nppearance;  for  which  the  public  as  well  as  Messrs.  Per- 
kins and  Co.  are,  most  certainly,  very  much  obliged. 
The  object  of  Sir  W.  Congreve,  is  to  prove  the  inade- 
quacy of  Messrs.  Perkin'g  and  Co.'s  plan  for  the  preyentioo 
of  the  forgery  of  bank  notes,  and  the  great  superiority 
of  a  plan  of  his  own,  which  he  denominates  the   com- 


f  An  Analysis  of  the  true  Principles  of  Security  against  For- 
gery ;  esemplIHed  by  an  Enquiry  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can Plan  for  a  new  Baok  Note ;  with  imitations  of  four  of  the  most 
difficult  Bpecimen'i  of  those  notes  made  by  ordinary  means ;  by 
which  it  is  proved  that  there  is  no  adequate  security  to  he  achieved 
iaone  colour  in  the  present  state  of  ihe  arts;  and  that  the  true  basis 
of  security  is  in  the  due  application  of  relief  engraving  aad  print- 
ing in  two  or  more  colours.  By  Sir  W.  Congreve,  Bart.  M.  P. 
A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Sto.  pp.  £6. 
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pcmndplate ;  in  Which  two  or  Hiore  coioQrs  are  used,  and 
thtit  security  front  forgery  is  absolutely  and  in  all  pointi 
effected  by  it.  [t  consists  in  the  application  of  certain 
principles,  which  Sir  W.  has  lately  given  to  the  public 
in  a  small  volume,  on  the  formation  of  a  new  description 
of  coin,  not  to  be  counterfeited  without  immediate  detec- 
tion. The  plates  are  made  of  two  metals,  whereof  one 
must  be  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal  at  least  as  strong. 
The  design  is  at  first  drawn  on  the  brass  plate  ;  the  parts 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  introduce  the  second  colour,  are 
then  cut  in  the  most  delicate  filagree.  A  second  plate  is 
then  combined  with  the  first  (by  a  process  not  detailed) 
the  parts  of  which  are  filled  up  most  accurately  into  all 
the  interstices  of  the  brass  plate ;  and  indeed  the  fineness 
of  the  filagree  is.  Sir  W.  informs  us,  by  hypothesis,  such 
that  the  combination  can  only  be  formed  by  this  parti- 
cular mode  of  uniting  the  two  metal  plates.  These  plates 
are  then  engraved  as  one :  and,  for  printing,  are  fixed  in 
ti  presn  of  peculiar  construction,  so  that  they  may  i>e 
^separated  t6  receive  a  different  coloured  ink  on  each 
plate,  and  unite  again  to  print  whatever  work  may  be 
etigraved  or  otherwise  placed  upon  them,  in  two  colours 
at  one  impression. 

Sir  W.'is  work  is  chieQy  designed  to  point  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  new  system ;  but,  unfortunately,  that 
which  can  enable  us,  or  the  public  to  judge  of  its  utility 
or  importance  does  not  accompany  it :  we  mean,  of  oourse, 
a  specimen  or  specimens  of  this  "  compound  plate," 
which  is  to  be  so  complete  a  panacea  for  all  foi^ry. 
Leaving,  therefore.  Sir  Wiliian^  Coogreve's  "  compound 
plate*' to  speak  for  itself,  whenever  specimens  of  it,  are 
before  the  public,  we  take  our  leave  of  this  part  of  the 
ibbject^  and  advei^t  to  what  has*  come  before* us^  not 
only  in  a  tangible  but  in  a  visual  iiMuiner. 
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Id  a  postscript  to  Sir  W.'s  book  he  has  thought  proper 
to  notice  our  humble  labours,  and  insinuates,  that  the 
article  in  our  last  concerning  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Co.'g 
plan  for  the  prevention  of  the  forgery  of  Bank  notes  was 
either  written  by  the  American  artists  or  by  some  friend 
of  theirs.  The  first  insinuation  we  deny;  and  if  by 
"friend,"  Sir  W,  Congreveraeau  a  person  who  admires 
the  plan,  and  thinks  it  highly  deserving  of  public  atten- 
tion and  patronage,  we  plead  guilty  to  the  charge;  but 
if  by  "  friend"  he  would  insinuate  a  person  who  is  desiroua 
of  serving  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Co.  beyond  what  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  their  system  deservedly  warrants  from 
the  public  at  large,  this  also  we  deny,  and  really  think 
that  not  even  a  Baronet,  an  M.  P.  and  a  Commissioner 
for  the  prevention  of  Forgery  has  a  right  to  make  such 
a  charge  against  any  public  journal.  So  far  from  being 
partizans,  we  can  most  cordially  assure  Sir  W.  that  if 
he  should  tbink  proper  to  communicate  to  us  details  of 
his  plans  relative  to  the  prevention  of  forgery  and  hii 
"  compound  plate,"  we  will  most  cheerfully  lay  theia 
before  the  public  in  our  columns. 

Notwithstanding  all  Sir  W.  says,  we  must  still  be  per- 
mitted to  consider  those  imitations  of  Mr.  Branston'e,  to 
which  he  so  Iriumpbantly  alludes,  and  which  accompany 
his  work,  as  "■  total /ailures ;"  and  are  really  astonished 
that  he  can  assert,  "  that  if  both  original  and  imitation 
were  printed  on  bank  note  paper,  the  one  would  not  bo 
known  from  the  other." 

We  have  no  particular  desire  to  eolarge  here,  upon 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Co.'s  plan,  as  the  Bpeci6cation  of 
their  patent  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  ;  and 
in  our  former  numbers,  we  have  stated  our  candid  opinioifs; 
but  as  the  advantages,  even   on  the  score  of  economy, 


which  the  plan  possesses,  are  important,  we  present  our 
Teaders  with  the  specimen  plate  X.  being  an  impressioD 
taken  from  a  hardened  steel  plate,  from  which  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  impressions  have  been  taken  with- 
out repairing,  before  our  [number  was  printed  off, 
proving  the  durability  of  such  plates;  whereas,  copper 
with  the  same  work  upon  its  surface,  would  not  produce 
five  hundred  legible  prints.  The  identity  of  this  plate 
may  be  traced  in  the  numerous  impressions  with  which 
several  of  the  popular  periodical  publications  have  been 
furnished,  by  an  accidental  flaw  in  the  steel,  at  the  corner. 

To  say  any  thing  can  be  produced  by  human  means 
which  may  not  in  a  distant  degree,  and  with  great  labour 
be  imitated,  would  be  absurd.  It  therefore  follows, 
that  the  plan  which  affords  most  protection  to  Bank 
notes,  is  that  which  throws  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  the  forger.  One  of  Sir  W.'s  imitations  he  has 
acknowledged,  took  seventeen  days,  the  other  thirty- 
three  days  and  a  half,  to  execute  by  the  first  talents  in 
London.  What  time  would  it  take  a  forger  in  private, 
without  help,  and  a  rope  round  his  neck? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add,  that  the  openness,  can- 
dour and  communicativeness  of  Messrs,  Perkics  and  Co. 
exceed  all  praise.  That  Sir  W.  Congreve  having  in  his 
work  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  the  means  of  afford- 
ing the  Public  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  originals 
with  the  imitations  of  certain  specimen  bank  notes  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Co.  these  gentlemen,  wish- 
ing the  mcm«7j/  of  their  plan  to  be  thoroughly  investigated, 
offer  to  furnish  every  purchaser  of  Sir  William  Congreve's 
work  with  the  original  notes,  free  of  expense ;  and  are 
desirous  of  giving  the  greatest  possible  publicity  to  Sir 
W.'s  published  imitations. 
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In  a  word,  until  better  plans  are  before  the  public  we 
iDust  continue  to  say,  that  we  believe  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Co.'s  is  unrivalled  ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Sir 
W.'a  "  Compound  Plate"  will  not  prove  vox  et  preierea 
nihil. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Royal  Academy. 
On  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  of  this  National  Institution  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts,  now  open  to  the  public  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  being  the  fifty-second  from  its  foundation,  it 
bas  occurred  to  us,  that  either  the  British  people  are  a 
very  vain  people,  or  that  the  domestic  affections  have 
obtained  amongst  us  a  prepoUency,  which  in  other  limes, 
ifin  existence,  have  not  been  so  conspicuously  exemplified. 
We  allude  to  the  abundance  of  porirails  in  the  present 
exhibition ;  many  of  which,  although  of  public  charac- 
ters, yet  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  are  distin- 
guished by  nothiog  which  immediately  concerns  the 
public,  except  mere  personal  charms,  elegance  of  figure, 
or  the  particular  taste  and  execution  of  the  painter.  And 
in  order  that  we  may  escape  the  first  imputation,  we  most 
sincerely  hope  that  filial,  paternal,  or  conjugal  affection 
or  friendship  has  prompted  the  painter's  pencil  to  deline- 
ate these  resemblances  of  beloved  objects,  as  memorials 
to  awaken  or  perpetuate  sympathies  and  attachments 
which  too  often  the  rigid  hand  of  death  either  benumbs 
or  destroys. 

The  present  exhibition  consists  of  rather  more  than 
1000  pictures;  about  600  of  which  are  Portraits.    Of 
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these,  one  of  the  best,  although  a  small  one,  is  No.  S9, 
a  P(yrtrait  of  the  late  E.  Bird,  Esq.  R.  A,  painted' in 
1817,  by  RippingillB.  Those  of  our  readers  who  ajre 
desirous  of  contemplating  truth,  nature,  and  effect^  should 
examine  minutely  this  excellent  specimen  of  all  the 
great  requisites  in  this  charming  art.  The  laments  artist 
is  painted,  not  in  the  demure  form  of  sitting  for  his 
picture,  a  situation  at  all  times  much  to  be  deprecated, 
but  in  the  active  occupation  of  his  art,  in  which  both  his 
corporeal  knd  mental  faculties  appear  to  be  deeply  engaged. 

The  Portrait  of  His  R.  H.  the  late  Duke  of  Kent, 
by. Sir  W.  Beechey,  is  a  fine  Picture;  the  same  may 
be  said  of  His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  hj  G. 
Beechey.  Those  of  Earl  Grey,,  and  H.  Brougham^ 
Esq.  JM.  P.  by  Phillips,  are  good.  The  calm  digni^ 
of  the  house  of  Russel  is  well  pourtrayed  in  the  DuKK 
OF  Bedford  by  Raeburn. 

We  like  the  style  in  which  if Ae  Duke  of  Wellington, 
aitended  by  his  Aide-de-Campy  Lord  G.  W.  Russel,  is 
painted  by  Hayter  :  we  would  much  rather  see  his 
Grace  in  an  undress,  than  decorated  with  all  the  insignia 
of  the  orders  which  his  valour  has  procured  for  him. 

Of  the  Portraits  of  John  Abernethy,  Esq.  by  the 
President^  Sir  T.  Lawrence  ;  of  Canova,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  by  Jackson  ;  of  the  R.  Hon.  N.  Vansittart, 
Chancellor  of'  the  Exchequer,  by  Joseph  ;  No.  246, 
Portraits  of'  a  Lady  and\her  Daughter,  by  the  same 
artist;  No.  177,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Sir  W.  Beechey; 
of  Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq.  byGEDDEs;  and  of  Lord 
Colchester,  by  Lonsdale;  it  will  be  suflBcient  to  say, 
that  they  will  do  the  painters  credit. 

Of  No.  699,  a  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Cooke,  by  Halls,  we 
can  scarcely  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  commendation. 
We  do  not  happen  to  know  the  lady  ;  but  if  the  painter 
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has  succeeded  as  well  in  the  delineation  of  her  features, 
as  he  has  in  the  execution  of  the  picture  as  a  whole,  we 
must  conclude  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
his  profession. 

In  No.  300,  a  Portrait  of  an  Officer  in  the  first  Regi- 
ment of  Loyal  London  Volunteers;  and  No.  137,  a 
Portrait  of  James  Hendy,  Esq.  both  by  M*Call,  we 
observe  indications  of  merit,  which,  we  trust,  may- 
demand  from  us,  in  some  future  exhibition,  more  exten- 
sive approbation. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Sir  W.  GranTj^  late  Master 
of  the  Rolls ;  one  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  the  other 
by  Phillips.  Comparisons  are,  it  is  said,  odious ;  in 
this  instance  we  can  say,  however,  that  both  are  good,  but 
that  by  Phillips,  has  some  preponderating  traits. 

Of  No.  466.  Venus  and  Cupid,  enamel,  after  the  ori" 
ginal  of  Paul  Veronese,  by  Bone,  to  say  the  least,  they 
are  lovely.  But  whether  such  enamels  or  paintings  ought 
to  be  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  how  truly  soever 
emblematic  of  the  most  ecstatic  of  the  passions,  is  a 
question  which  we  leave  the  Royal  Academicians  them- 
selves to  solve. 

The  Historical  Pieces  are  not  numerous.  One  of  the 
b?st  is  No.  162,  Christ  Raising  the  Daughter  of  Jairus, 
by  Thomson.  Another,  No.  416,  Jeroboam^s  Idolatry 
reproved,  by  Bone:  although  we  are  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  whole  is  in  exact  keeping,  yet  both  this, 
^nd  the  pteceding,  as  exemplifications  of  the  interventio» 
of  supernatural  power,  possess  an  intensity  of  interest 
and  efifect  of  no  common  kind. 

No,  311.  The  last  Scene  in  Massinger^s  Play,  of  a 
New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  with  Portraits,  by  Cline, 
is  one  of  the  best  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition. 

No.  141.  Scene  fro^  the  Play  of  Henry  the  Foiirtli', 
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Fortrait  cf  the  late  J.  Madocks,  Esq.  as  Falstaff,  by 
BRiGGSy  does  the  poet,  the  actor,  and  the  painter  credjit* 

Of  No.  151.  The  Reading  of  a  WiU,  by.  Wilkie,  we 
have  scarcely  occasion  to  speak,  because  from  its  excel- 
lence, we  suppose  there  are  very  few  persons  at  all 
interested  in  this  branch  of  the  fine  arts,  who  have  not 
heard  the  buzz  which  such  pictures  so  exquisitely  done, 
rarely  fail  to  produce. 

No.  11.  The  Travelling  Tinker ^  by  Kidd,  and  No. 
215,  Bargaining  for  China,  by  Ingalton,  are  convin- 
cing proofs  that  both  these  artists  have  well  studied  nature. 

In  Landscape,  Samu£l,  in  No.  439,  View  from  King's 
Weston  hill  of  the  junction  of  the  Avon  with  the  Severn  ; 
and  in  No.  646,  Evening :  a  View  under  King  Weston 
hill,  maintains  the  credit  for  fidelity,  and  truth  of  colour- 
ing, to  which  some  of  his  former  pieces  have  justly  entitled 
him.  The  sunshine  and  shade  of  the  first  picture  are 
striking  and  appropriate ;  and  the  dust  made  by  the 
horses  of  a  timber  carriage  ^descending  the  hill,  rises  in 
the  air,  so  that  we  almost  anticipate  its  suffocating  effects. 

In  No.  347.  Londoner^  Gipsying,  [will  our  provincial 
readers  understand  this  ?]  we  wisb  Mr.  Leslie  had 
been  as  happy  in  the  execution  of  the  foliage  and  trees, 
as  he  has  been  in  the  faces  of  the  picture.  We .  must, 
however,  do  this  artist  the  justice  to  say,  that  we  think  it 
might  be  hung  in  a  bad  light. 

We  like  No.  SS7.  Fox  Hunting :  calling  the  Hounds 
out  of  cover;  portrait  of  R.  Lambton,  Esq.  his  horse 
.  Undertaker,  and  hounds,  by  Ward,  not  indeed  because 
it  is  fox-hunting,  which  we  do  not  like,  but  because  the 
picture,  as  a  whole,  is  good :  even  without  the  portraits  it 
is  an  excellent  landscape. 

In  a  Carpenter's  Yard  at  Enfield,  No.  333,  by  HlLL, 
are  many  of  the  essentials  of  good  paioting. 
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What  shall  we  say  of  No.  271.  EUrick  Banks— the 
junction  of  Ettrick  in  ihe  Yarrow,  with  the  Tweed, 
Abbolsfard,tkeseatof  SiT  Walter  Hcott,  in  the  distance, 
iy Wilson?— Ettbick,  Yarrow,  Tweed,  and  Wal- 
ter Scott,  are  names  arouad  which  so  raanj  balos  of 
fancy  play,  that  it  is  difficult  to  retain  correct  vision  in 
viewing  this  Caledonian  landscape  ;  but  it  must  be,  nay,  it 
is  good. 

No,  264.  A  distant  View  of  Greenwich  from  Charlton 
Wood  Jiear  Woolwich,  by  Nasmyth,  we  happen  to  know 
is  a  faithful  delineation.  And  No.  266.  The  Setting 
Sun;  composed  from  a  scene  in  Richmond  Park,  by  R. 
R.  Reinagle,  must  please  all  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  nature. 

In  No.  344.  The  Green  Grocer,  a  term,  by  the  way, 
scarcely  understood  in  the  provinces,  Mr.  Graham  has 
done  well;  but  does  this  Green  Grocer  live  in  town  or 
country  ? 

The  Brook  Scene  at  Linton,  North  Devon,  by  Linton, 
No.  451,  is  to  us,  who  know  the  Valley  of  Rocks  and  its 
neighbourhood  well,  a  tame  picture.  Wby  do  not  our 
artists  turn  their  attention  to  this  part  of  the  island,  and 
bring  the  metropolis  acquainted  with  some  of  the  subli- 
mities and  beauties  of  our  western  Alps?  Mr,  Samuels 
,  did  something  in  this  way  last  year.  Minehearf,  Dunster, 
Poriock,  Dunkery,  and  the  lofty  undulating  range  from 
Porlock  to  Linton,  thence  to  Ilfracomb,  afford  rich  and 
inexhaustible  subjects  for  the  pencil.  An  artist,  who  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  most  interesting  views  in  this  part 
of  England,  should  visit  it  in  August,  and  if  possible 
in  wet  and  stormy  weather. 

Of  Sculpture,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  have  to 
report  favourably. 

No.  1000,    Victory:    Part    of  a    Monument  to    the 
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memory  of  Oeheral  Sir  W,  Pdnsonbyy  for  St.  PauVs. 
Cathedral.  Modelled  and  ea^cuted  in  marble  from 
ike  original  design  by  the  late  W.  Theed,  Esq. 
.6?/ E.  H.  BaiLY,  is  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
Model  Academy.  It  gives  us  much  concern  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  that  we  cannot  approve  of  the  execution  of  this 
statue.  Is  it  a  Inale  or  a  female  figure  ?  If  a  male,  the 
head  is  too  small,  if  a  female,  the  arms  are  out  of  all 
proportion.  fTe^'gS' are  also  attached  to  the  shoulders! 
We  should  have  thought  that  the  chaste  conceptions  of 
British  artists' in  the  nineteenth  century,  would  not  coun- 
tenance such  a  departure  from  nature  and  common  sense. 
When  Mr.  West  painted  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse^  he 
did  not  paint  the  King  of  Terrors  as  a  skeleton.  If  there 
be  any  of  our  artists,  who  yet  suppose,  that  in  the  personi- 
fication of  any  of  the  virtues,  &c.  they  must  make  such 
personificAtion  a  mon^fer,' we  Idlment  it :  but  it  is  neither 
natural  nor  just.  Inasmuch  as  the  ancients  studied 
nature,  we  ought  to  follow  their  steps;  but  if  in  such 
figures  as  these  they  departed  from  her,  we  ought  not  to 
follow  them: 

itumano  capiti  cervicem  ptctof  equinatn, 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  inducer e  plumaSy  Sfc. 

1  Fide  HoRAT. 

The  busts  by  ChaWtrey,  seven  in  number;  viz.  of  G. 
Phillips,  Esq.' M.  P.;  Lord  Dundas;  Sir  A.  Mac- 

DOiJALD;  G.  W.TAiioKy  ESQ. ;    RiGHT  HON.  C.  LONG, 

M.  p. ;  Lady  Nugent,  and  Jc  Fuller,  Esq.  will 
support  the  fame  and  eclat  whicli  this  eminent 'feirtist  has 
so  deservedly  obtained.  'His  Sleeping  Child,  No.  1062, 
is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  infantine  nature. 

No.  \0&^.  Religious  Instruction,  a  Basso-relievo  in 
marble,  for  St.  John's  Church,  Manchester,  by  FlaxMAN, 
cannot  be  contemplated  without  a  perfect  conviction 
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ihs^\  sculpture  has  arrived  in  this^  country  at  a  state  in 
^big&  it  will  not:Soon  be  easily  excelled.  ' 

-4  biust  of  the  late  President^  by  B^hnes  is  good:  so 
also  i$  ap  Idfia  for  a,  Monumsnt  to  his  memory  by  GoTT. 

The  bust  (^' his  late  R.  H^  the  Duke  qf  Keht^  by 
TuRNERELLi,  is  vifell  executed,  and  a  good  likeness. 

T^hese  are  the  only  productions  in  the  present  Exhibi- 
tion which  ^e  have  room  to  enumerate.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  othei:s  of  great  merit  and  rich  deserving. 
Some  pieces  there  certJ^inly  are,  which  might  have  re- 
mained in  the  cabinets  of  the  artists,  or  their  portfolios, 
without  ^ny  injury  to  their  fame:  siich  serve  in  this 
i^xhibitioQ  as  foils  to  set  off  better  pictures.  Unavoidable 
as  thiSj  perhaps,  sometimes  is,  we  suppose  that  no/aber 
imVfSy  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  such  an  employment 
of  )^is  pencil.  Excellence  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object 
of  all  professors  of  the  fine  arts.  Perhaps  if  this  exhibi- 
tion had  been  made  more  i^Iect,  it  would  have  answered) 
quite  as  well,  if  apt  bet^r,  for  the  acjis^ts  themselves,  as 
well  as  fo^  th§  gratification  of  tb^  public. 


Society  of  Arts. 

In  the  cour^  of  their  sessions  the  Society  of  ^rts  have 
voted  rewards^  either  of  an  honorary  or  pecuai^ry  nature 
to  the  following,  in  addition  to  those  noticed  in  our  last. 

In  Mechanics, 
Mr.  Hookeif ,  ^^^  various  improvements  in  naval  archi- 
tecture, viz.  in  the  construction  of  ships'  rudders,  gene- 
rally ;  ^Iso  in  the  cpnstruction  of  substitute  rudders,  in 
case  of  accident,  out  of  materials  belonging  to  the  ship ; 
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and  also  for  bendiDg  timber  for  sfaip-building,  and  giving 
additional  strength  to  old  vessels  of  large  burthen. — Mr. 
Edwards,  for  apparatus  intended  to  propel  ships  of  v^ar 
in  a  calm,  and  also  to  assist  in  working  the  pumps. — 
Mr.  Smith,  for  his  method  of  supplying  water  in  case  of 
conflagration. — Messrs-  JeflFries  and  Halley,  for  a  pow- 
erful blowing  machine. — Mr.'Jopling,  for  his  improved 
method  of  forming  the  ribs  and  running  mouldings  of 
groined  arches. — Mr.  King,  for  an  improved  method  of 
making  anvils. — Mr.  Holdsworth,  for  a  new  method  of 
constructing  roofs. — Mr.  Perkins,  for  his  simple  and 
efficacious  mode  of  heating  workshops,  &c.  and  for 
driving  oflF  the  black  water  of  water-mills. — Mr.  Ainger, 
for  an  improved  latch. — Mr.  Bullock,  for  a  ball  cock. — 
Mr.  Elliot,  for  a  safe  coach. — Mr.  Skinner,  for  a  chimney- 
sweeping  brush.  —Mr.  Trengrouse  for  a  method  of  res- 
cuing the  crew  in  case  of  shipwreck. — Mr.  Jennings,  for 
a  log  glass.— Mr.  Jameson,  for  a  marine  thermometer. — 
Mr.  Stokes,  for  a  hydrometer. — Mr.  Hardy,  for  a  clock 
escapement. — Mr.  Prior,  for  the  striking  part  of  a  clock. 
— Mr.  Gorman,  for  a  truss. — Dr.  Maxwell,  for  a  hook 
to  extract  pins  from  the  gullet. 

In  Agriculture. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  for  planting  forest  trees. — 
Joseph  Ridgeway,  Esq.  for  improving  waste  land. 

In  Colonies  and  Trade. 

Dr.  Hibbert,  for  the  discovery  of  chromate  of  iron  in 
the  Shetland  Isles. — Mr.  Redman,  for  the  discovery  of  a 
British  Stone,  applicable  to  lithographic  engraving. — Mr. 
Donovan,  for  the  curing  of  British  herrings. 
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In  Archilectwre. 
Three  designs  for  the  erection  of  a  Grand  Nationnl 
Museum,    have  been  approved,   and   honorary  rewards 
adjudged  to  Mr.  Rich.  Kelsey,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  and 
Mr,  Edward  Taylor. 

In  the  Polite  Arts, 
More  than  fifty  specimens,  the  productions  of  juvenjle 
artistSjhavebeen  approved,  and  suitable  honorary  rewards 
adjudged  to  each ;  among  which  are  several  pen  and  ink 
drawings  in  imitation  of  engraving,  which  bespeak  con- 
siderable talent :  some  tolerable  copies  of  Rembrant,  aud. 
other  old  masters,  with  original  landscapes,  flowers, 
fruits,  tScc.  in  oil  and  water  colours,  principally  from  lh« 
pencils  of  young  ladies ;  and  also  some  specimens  of  mo- 
delling, which  do  great  credit  to  their  rising  genius. 


New  Society  of  Civil  Engineera. 

An  inBtitution  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  acquirement  of  practical  knowledge  in 
the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer,  and  for  promoting  the 
study  of  mechanical  philosophy. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  3rd  of  February,  in  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand,  Tliomaa  Telford,  Esq.  was 
chosen  president ;  the  whole  of  the  officers  are,  how- 
ever, not  yet  appointed. 

The  leading  objects  of  the  Institution  are  to  form  a 
depository  of  such  useful  facts,  of  descriptions  of  various 
works,  of  new  inventions,  of  discoveries,  &c. ;  and  also 
to  collect  a  library  of  such  books,  plans,  &c.  as  may 
be  usefiU  to  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer. 
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A  considerable  accession  of  members  bas  since  taken 
place,  and  several  valuable  papers  have  been  read  before 
the  Society,  the  future  progress  of  whiuh  we  shall  not  fail 
to  notice. 


Astronomical  Society. 

This  Society  is  now  completely  organized,  its  meet- 
ings are  held,  till  further  notice,  at  the  house  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  No.  20,  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
The  ordinary  meetings  during  the  present  year,  are 
March  ICfth,  April  14th,  May  I2th,  June  9th,  November 
10th,  December  8th,  January  12tb,  1831,  and  February 
9th,  the  an?tiuereary.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  Presi- 
dent: the  Vice-Presidents  are  H.  T.  CoLEBKOOK,  Esq. 
S.  Groombridge,  Esq. ;  Sir  W.  Herschel  ;and  J.  Pond, 
Esq.  astronomer  royal.  The  objects  of  this  Society 
are  to  encourage  and  promote  the  science  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  but  especially  by  collecting,  reducing 
and  publishing  useful  observationsand  tables  — by  setting 
on  foot  a  minute  and  systematic  examinatitm  of  the  hea- 
vens— by  encouraging  a  general  spirit  of  enquiry  in 
practical  astronomy — by  establishing  communications 
with  foreign  observers — by  circulating  notices  of  all  re- 
markable phenomena  about  to  happen,  and  of  discove- 
ries as  they  arise — by  comparing  the  merits  of  different 
artists  eminent  in  the  construction  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments— by  proposing  prizes  for  the  improvement  of  par- 
ticular departments,  and  bestowing  medals  and  rewards 
on  successful  research  in  all — and,  finally,  by  acting  as 
far  as  possible  in  concert  with  every  institution,  both  in 
England  and  abroad,  vrhose  objects  have  any  thing  in 
common  with  their  own ;  but  avoiding  all  interferenci 
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with  the  objects  and  interests  of  established  scienUfic 
bodies. 


Royal  Inatiiution. 

During  the  eiureat  month  this  establishment  hasevioced 
the  utmost  activity :  Mr.  Campbell  concluded  bis  course 
of  lectures  on  poetry ;  Mr.  Soane  commenced  his  course 
on  architecture;  Sir  J.  Smith  lectured  on  Botany  ;  Mr. 
MiLLiNGTON  on  astronomy ;  Dr.  Crotch  on  music,  and 
Mr.  Bbande  on  chemistry. 


Peach  Tree  produced /rmn  tlie  Seed  of  the  Almond. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  has,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  described  a  peach  which  was  the 
offspring  of  a  sweet  almond,  and  of  the  pollen  only  of  a 
peach.  The  tree  produced  eight  peaches,  threeof  which 
cleft  open  like  almonds,  when  nearly  ripe,  whilst  the 
others  retained  the  form  and  character  of  peaches,  and 
the  flesh  of  ail  was  perfectly  soft  and  melting.  One  of 
these  measured  eight  inches  in  circumference;  and  as  the 
tree  grew  in  a  pot  which  did  not  contain  a  square  foot 
of  mould,  and  as  the  first  fruit  of  every  seedling  tree  is 
less  than  its  subsequent  produce,  Mr.  K.  imagines  that 
the  future  fruit  of  this  variety  will  much  exceed  the 
fculk  indicated  by  the  present  sample.  Mr.  K.  had  long 
before  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  common  almond 
and  the  peach  tree,  constituted  a  single  species,  and  that 
the  almond  might,  by  proper  culture,  through  successive 
generations,  be  ultimately  converted  into  a  peach. 
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Anatomical  Preparations, 

It  has  been  usual  to  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing  anatomical  preparations,  a  spirit  of  wine  above 
proof,  or  sometimes  highly  rectified.  Mr.  W.  Cooke, 
(Tran.  Society  of  Arts,  Vol.  XXXIII.)  has  found  that  a 
saturated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt, 
answers  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  specimens  in- 
tended for  preservation  are  to  be  macerated  in  water, 
frequently  changed,  to  deprive  them  of  the  colouring 
part  of  the  blood,  which  usually  occupies  three  or  four, 
*  or  more  days,  if  the  substance  be  large;  they  are  then 
to  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  salt  kept  in  a  common  re- 
ceptacle, to  saturate  them  with  the  salt ;  and  as  the  water, 
suspended  in  the  animal  structure,  would  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  this  is  counteracted  by  placing  in 
il  a  linen  bag  filled  with  the  muriate.  It  is  kept  in  a 
linen  bag  to  prevent  the  foreign  matters  of  the  salt  from 
soiling  the  preparations.  At  the  expiration  of  a  few 
days,  they  may  be  transformed  from  this  vessel  into  that 
bottle  or  solution  which  is  to  contain  them  permanently ; 
or  they  may  remain  in  the  intermediate  vessel  as  long  as 
convenience  may  require.  The  solution  in  which  they 
are  finally  to  be  kept,  should  be  a  very  little  below  satu  - 
ration.  Every  gallon  of  water  dissolves  about  three 
pounds  of  salt.  Evaporation  is  much  less  liable  to  hap- 
pen than  when  spirit  is  employed.  Should  it  occur,  from 
any  accident,  crystallization  would  result ;  it  is  best,  there- 
fore, to  add  about  half  an  ounce  of  very  clear  water  to 
a  quart  of  the  saturated  solution. 


On  the  Retrograde  Variation  of  the  Compass. 
Col.  Beaufoy  has,  in  Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy^ 


Variation  of  the  Compass, — Irion  Soaf.        2!^ 

given  a  table  of  the  variation  of  the  compass  for  the  last 
4hree  years,  viz.  1817,  1818,  and  1819.  The  comimmi- 
cation  is  dat^d  from  Bushy  Heath,  Stanmore,  where  we 
presume  the  observations  were  made.  On  examining  this 
general  table,  it  appears,  that  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  second  year's  observation,  the  variation  increased ; 
fluctuated  during  the  month  of  January,  1819;  decreased 
in  February,  and  again  fluctuated  in  March  of  the  same 
year,  since  which  period,  the  corresponding  mean 
monthly  variation  has  continually  decreased;  which 
circumstance  induces  the  conclusion  that  the  maximuloi 
of  the  western  declination  of  the  compaEss  occurred  about 
th^  month  of  March,  1819.  In  the  year  1657  the  com- 
pass had  no  variation,  or  poi&ted  to  the  north ;  conse- 
quently the  lapse  of  time  between  the  magnetic  needle 
being  at  Zero,  and  its  arrival  at  its  gr€>akte8t  ^est^ni 
boundary,  is  162  years.  It  ifT  recorded  that  in  1680  the 
declination  of  the  needle  was  11,1^  E.  f  but,  as  it  is  not 
stated  whether 'tUiff  wa!s  its  greatest  excess,  th^  discovery 
of  the  maximum  6f  easiem  variation  must  be  left  to  the 
assiduity  of  fu  tare  observers. 

2%(5.  Mean  Variations  qf  each  Twelve  Months'  Obscr- 
vations,  by  CoL  Beaufoy,  are  as  follow : 

fMonL24o32'28"|  fMorn.24o34'45''j  fMorn.24o32'>36* 

1817.5Nooii.24  41 14  18 18. 5 Noon. 24  43  21  1819.^Noon.24  4023 
(Even.  24  34  46  1         (Even.  24  37  29  (Even.  24  34  3d 


Iron  Boat. 

,.1 


A*  pas^ge  boat  of  maireabre  iron,  now  plies  on  the 
Forth  anrf  Clyde  CAhal.  It  Ts  called , the  Vulcan,  and 
suc6eetfs^  fe)  a'diniratioif.    ^he'  liengtB  is  63  feet ;  beam 
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13  feet;  depth  6  feet;  draught  of  water  when  launched 
22  inches  ahaft,  and  19  inches  forward  ;  when  fitted  with 
cabins,  <fec.  37  and  25  inches  ;  when  laden  with  200  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage,  under  48  inches  on  an  even 
keel.  The  weight  of  iron  employed,  was  12  tons,  11^ 
cwt;  which  is  less  than  a  wooden  vessel  of  the  same 
dimensions.     The  iron  is  of  the  kind  called  scrap. 


Coal  Gas. 


Mr.  Clegg  has  contrived  a  new  apparatus,  bj  which 
be  can  produt^e  26,000  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas  from  oiie 
chaldron  of  Newcastle  Wall's  End  coal,  without  gene- 
rating either  tar  or  ammoniacal  liquor,  being  13,000  cubic- 
feet  more  than  is  commonly  produced.     The  coal  is  in* 
troduced  into  the  retorts  by  mechanical  process  in  strata, 
not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  thickness.  •  In  this  way  the' 
retorts  are  kept  at  a  uniform  heat,  and  the  coal  is  com- 
pletely and  .rapidly  decomposed ;  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  hydrogen  combines  with .  the  charcoal,  forming  olefi-: 
ant  gas ;  and  the  matter  which  is  usually  in  the  form  of  tar 
or  ammoniacal  liquor,  is  also  perfectly  decomposed.   The 
•  expense  of  the  new  process  is  also  said  to  be  much  less 
than  that  in  common  use. 


Black  Lead. 


It  appears  by  a  paper  6f  Mr.  Otley,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  that  the  black  lead  mine  in  Borrow- 
dale,  Cumberland,,  liesin.agreywack^mpuntaia  near.the 
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JBlMlk  Lead.--  Sword  of  Meteoric  Iron.         Hilt 

head  of  the  vallej.  That  it  does  not  constitute  a  vein, 
but  occurs  in  beUiea.  The  time  of  its  discovery  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  previously  to  the  commencement  of 

• 

the  17th  century.  It  used  formerly  to  be  wrought  at 
irregular  intervals,  and  when  the  market  was  supplied 
the  working  was  stopped  til^  a  fresh  demand  called  for  a 
new  supply.  Lately,  however,  the  demand  has  increased 
'^o  much,  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  work  the  mine  with- 
out intermission.  At  an  adit  opened  in  1798,  a  house  is 
built  where  the  overseer  dwells,  and  the  workmen  are 
undressed  and  examined  as  they  pass  to  and  from  work. 
From  a  belly  opened  in  1^03,  500  casks  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, weighing  about  one.hundred  and  a  quarter  each,  be^ 
sides  a  greater  quantity  of  an  inferior  sort  were  procured, 
Since  that  time,  two  of  these  bellies  have  been  met  with, 
which  produced  about  100  casks  each.  The  whole  is 
sent  to  London,  where  it  is  exposed  to  sale  in  the  Com- 
pany's Warehouse  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month* 
One  half  of  this  mine  belongs  io  A.  Banks,  Esq.  M^  P. 
and  the  other  half  is  subdivided  into  several  shares,  quq 
of  which  belongs  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  The  great  con- 
sumption of  black  lead,  is  in  the  manufactory  of  black 
lead  pencils,  and  in  the  shape  of  powder  for  polishing 
grates,  &c.  Many  pencils  are  made  at  Keswick  ;  but. the 
makers  are  obliged  to  obtain  all  the  black  lead  from 
London.  Great  improvements  have  been  introduced 
into  the  manufacture  of  those  pencils:  a  method  of 
hardening  the  black  lead  has  been  discovered ;  it  con- 
sists in  reducing  the  black  lead  into  slices  about  -j^th  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  then  keeping  it  for  some  time  in 
melted  sulphur. 

Sword  of  Meteoric  Iron, 
In  the  year  1814,  Mr.  Sowerbt  had  a  d word  blade 
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bammered  out  of  a  slice  of  nicoUf^rous  iron,  (suppjosed 
to  be  of  the  same  meteoric  or^in  as  many  other  stones 
which  have  fallen  from  the  atmosphere,)  found  about 
200  miles  within  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  C<^ptaia' 
Barrow.     It  was  hammered  at  a  red  heat  without  admixr 
ture^  out  of  a  single  piece  of  this  iron  an  inch  thick, 
ground  and  polished.    Its  spring  was  given  it  by  hammer- 
ing when  cold.     The  haft  was  lengthened  by  welding  on  a 
small  piece  of  steel.  It  was  found  to  work  very  pleasantly  r 
the  whole  operation  took  about  ten  hours.     The  nxounting 
and  engraving  occupied  the  two  foUowiijig  days.     Na 
sword  was  ever  completed  from  the  crude  material  insa 
short  a  time.     It  is  in  length  two  feet,  and  sharpened  at 
both  edges,  its  width  I  inch  fths :  the  surface  is  not  quite 
free   from  blemish,  in  consequence  of  the  spreading  of 
some  minute  blows  in  the  material,,  but  they  are  only 
superficial,   and    will  serve   to  distinguish    this    blade 
from  any  imitation  that  might  be  made  o(  it.     Besides 
various  devices  engraved  on  it,  is  the  following  inscrip-^ 
tion.    "  Thijs  iron  having  fallen  from  the  Heavens^  waSf 
upon  his  visit  to  England y  presented  to  his  Majesty 
u4texanderi  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  who  has  success- 
fully Joined  in  battle  to  spread  the  blessings  of  peace 
through  Europe^  by  James   Sowerby,   F.  L.  S.  G.  S^ 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Gottingen^ 
Sfc,  June^  1814."  On  the  other  side,  "  Pure  meteoric  iron 
found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.^    The  iron  of  this 
sword,  on  analysis,  has  been  found  to  contain  about  10 
per  cent,  of  nickel.     It  was  not,  from  accidental  circum- 
stance^,  presei^ted  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  whilst  iu 
England,  as  the  inscription  imparts,  but  it  has  since  been 
presented  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  received  by  the  Em- 
peror with  handsome  acknowledgments. 


,  Consumption  ^  Snf^ke.-^GfiogTapi^^         '  ^ 

Con^mption,  ^  Smake^ 

It  appears,  on  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  M.  A.  TatloS/ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session  of  Parliament,  for  the  revivaji  of  a  com-' 
mittee  to  inquire  how  far  it  is  practicable  for  persons  using 
steam  engine9,  &c.  to  consume  thdr  own. smoke,  tbat 
Mr.  Parkes,  of  Warwick,  has  invented  a  method, 
which  completely  consumes  the  smoke  piroduced  bj  the 
furnaces  in  his  manufactory ;  that  only  two  thirds  of  the 
fuel  formerly  employed  are  now  necessary  ;^  p.nd  apon 
entering  the  premises,  any  person  not  accyiainted  with 
them,  would  fii^l  it  very  dif&cult  to  discover  the  situa- 
tion of  the  furnaces.  A  trial  of  this  Invention  has  since 
been  made  in  London  at  the  Brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  Co.  and  it  completely  succeeded^  to  the  s^tisCaction 
of  the  proprietors,  and  many  distinguished  persons  who 
witnessed  the  experiment. 


Geography. 


The  advances  made  in  the  interesting  science  of 
Geography  during  the  present  century,  by  enterprising 
voyagers  and  travellers,  aided  by  the  munificence  of 
European  governments,  and  chiefly  by  that  of  our  own 
country,  have  been  not  only  various,  but  great.  No 
new  continent  has,  it  is  true,  been  added  to  our  know* 
ledge,  but  the  continents  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
world  have  been  explored  with  a  degtee  of  activity  and 
research  almost  unprecedented.  From  the  Frozen  Ocean 
to  Australasia^  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian  and  the  great 
Pacific  Oceans,  Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia  and  AHistra- 
lasia  have  been  traversed  in  such  various  directions,  that 
new  lights  have  broken  in  upon  us  from  almost  ev^ry 
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quarter.  The  centre  of  Africa,  that  mysterious,  because 
unknown  region,  will  soon^  we  hope,  be  completely  un- 
folded to  us,  and  be  delineated  in  our  maps,  by  more 
correct  hands  than  those  of  busy  conjecture.  A  deside- 
ratum in  thiis  science  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 
We  allude  to  a  comprehensive  System  of  Geography,  by 
Thomas  Mybrs,  M.  A.  ^the  Royal  Military  Academy ^ 
Woolwich^  in  quarto,  two  parts  of  which  have  already 
appeared.  This  work  is  pi(inted  on  fine  wove  paper^  a 
bold  and  elegant  type,  and  is  to  be  completed  in  twenty- 
four  parts,  forming  two  large  and  splendid  volumes, 
accompanied  with  numerous  maps,  and  many  other 
plates  of  views,  &c.  and  will  include  the  whole  of  the 
latest  political  arrangements,  as  well  as  the  most  recent 
discoveries.  The  specimens  already  published,  augur 
well  for  the  progress  and  completion  of  this  undertaking; 
and  the  name  of  Mters  is  a  guarantee  that  the  public 
will  not  be  disappointed. 


New  Yellow  Dye. 

M.  Braconnot  has  lately  applied  realgar,  or  the  sulphu- 
ret  of  arsenic,  as  a  dye  to  various  materials,  and  from 
the  success  which  he  has  met  with,  there  seems  little 
doubt  but  it  will  soon  become  valuable  to  dyers.  It  is 
made  thus :  take  of  sulphur  one  part ;  of  the  white  oxide 
of  arsenic,  two  parts ;  of  common  pearl-ash  five  parts. 
Let  these  be  fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  heat  a  little  below 
redness :  a  yellow  mass  results,  which  is  to  be  dissolved 
in  water  and  filtered.  The  filtered  solution  diluted  with 
water^  is  to  be  treated  with  weak  sulphuric  acid,  and 
will  give  a  fine  yellow  precipitate.  When  washed  it 
dissolves  with  great  facility  in  ammonia,forming  a  solution 
'  yellpw,  but  becoming  colourless  by  the  addition 
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1'  ammouia.  The  wool,  silk,  cotton  or  linen,  is  to  be 
dipped  in  this  snlution  more  or  less  diluted,  according  to 
the  colour  required,  care  being  laten  that  no  metallic 
vessels  are  used.  On  taking  them  out  again  Ihej  are  at 
"  first  colourless,  hut  as  the  ammonia  evaporates  they  be- 
come yellow.  They  are  to  be  exposed  to  a  free  access 
of  air  on  all  sides,  and  then  washed  and  dried.  Wool 
must  be  left  ill  the  liquor  until  perfectly  impregnated  with 
it,  and  afterwards  slightly  wrung.  Silk,  cotton,  and 
flax  merely  require  immersion,  and  should  have  the 
excess  of  fluid  wrung  from  them.  This  dye  gives  all 
shades  of  yellow,  and  is  very  permanent  in  air.  Alkali 
and  soap  injure  it,  but  for  taffeta,  velvet,  &c.  it  offers 
many  advantages. — Annaiea  de  Chimie. 


1 


The  ateam  brig  Le  VoyageuT,  which  sailed  from 
L'OrieQt  for  Senegal  on  the  18th  of  October,  has  arrived 
safely  at  the  place  of  its  destination,  after  a  voyage  of 
sixteen  days.  This  is  the  first  steam  vessel  that  has  sailed 
from  a  French  port,  on  a  voyage  of  any  length, 

A  carriage  with  sails,  has  lately  been  exhibited  at 
Paris.  It  appears  that  this  carriage  is  of  English  con- 
struction ;  the  object  of  the  inventor  is  to  substitute  sails 
for  horses.  The  mechanism  is  simple,  and  ingenious,  A 
helm  fixed  at  the  hind  part  of  the  carriage,  serves  to 
guide  it,  and  by  the  aid  of  sails  fastened  on  masts,  it 
receives  the  power  necessary  for  impelling  it  forward. 
It  is  said  that  in  favourable  weather,  a  carriage  con- 
structed oo  this  plan,  is  capable  of  travelling  thirty  mtlea 
an  hour. 
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The  R^al  Acadany  of  Sciences^  held  a  plublic  sitting 
on  the  37tK  of  Marcih.  The  following  documents  were 
read  :  An  Essay  on  the  Progress  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences^ 
irelalive  to  Naval  Affairs  since  the  Pfeace,  by  M.  Dupin ; 
on  the  Influence  of  Moral  and  Physical  Agents  on 
Courage ;  a  Medical  and  Anecdotical  Notice,  by  Baron 
P^rcy ;  ft  Historical  Eloge  on  M.  Palisot,  Baron  of 
Beavois,  by  Baron  Cuiver* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  prizes  proposed 
lot  ensuing  ck)mpetitions : — 

A  grai^dstirtistical  prize,  to  be  awarded  in  March,  1821^ 
of  a  gold  medal,  worth  1000  francs. 

A  mathematical  prizle,  for  the  best  Memoir  or  work 
on  pure  or  practical  mathematics,  which  shall  appeair  or 
be  communicated  to  the  Academy  during  the  space  of 
two  years,  the  time  allotted  for  the  competition,  a  gold 
medal,  value  3000  francs,  to  be  awarded  in  March,  1822. 

A  prize  to  the  author  6i  a  work  which  shall  have  con- 
tributed most  essentially  to  the  advancement  of  experi- 
mental physiology,  to  be  awarded  in  March,  1821,  con- 
flating of  d.  gold  medal,  value  440  francs. 

A  prize  of  500  francs,  to  be  avrarded  id  Mairch,  1821, 
ta  the  best  invention  er  improvement  of  the  instruihents 
useful  in  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts^  and  the  prac- 
tical and  speculative  sciences. 


■  ■ 

f  .  New  Vegetable  AUcali^. 

*  Tfie^  discovery  of  the  alkaline  properties  of  Mxyrphihy 
teis<  excited  thfe  attention  of  chemists  to '6th6r  vegetable 
stifbstdnces^  capable  of  neutralizing  acids',  ahd  hence  it  is' 
presumed  J)ossessed  of  alkaline  prbperties'.  'B^f.  M.  Pelle'- 
t!^  and  CWeaton/  httv^  pFrtrtfcalArPjr  df sttii^ifisKed  ttienr- 
selves  in  their  researches.    In  addition  to  VauquetitUi  }inS' 
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€tirjfohmne,  another  has  been  lately  discovered,  to  which 
the  name  of  brucine  has  been  given,  from  Mr.  Bruce,  the 
Abyssinian, traveller,' having  first  made  known  the  tree 
the  false  angustura,  or  brucea  antidysertericusy  from  the 
bark  of  which,  the  new  alkaline  substance  is  obtained.  The 
crystals  of  brucine,  when  obtained  by  slow  evaporation, 
are  oblique  prisms,  the  bases  of  which  are  parallelograms. 
When  deposited  from    a   saturated  solution  in  boiling 
water  by  cooling,  it  is  in  bulky  plates,  somewhat  similar  to 
boracic  acid  in  appearance.     When  in  this  state,  the 
water ,  may  be  forced  out  of  it  by  compression.     It  is 
soluble  in  500  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  and  850 
times  its  #ejght  of  cold  water.     Its  taste  is  ex<;eedingly 
bitter  and  acrid,  and  continues  long  in  the  mouth.  Given  in 
doses,  of  a  few  grains,  it  is  poisonous,  and  acts  upon 
animals  in  the  same  way  as  strychnine.  \  It  is  not  altered 
by  exppsure  to  air ;  it  may  be  melted  by  heat  at  a  little 
above  212,   without  decomposition,    and  thus  appears 
like  wax.     When  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  it  is  decom- 
po^d.  It  combines  with  the  acids,  and  forms  neutral  and 
bisalts.     AH  these  salts  easily  crystallize. 
.    Delphine  is  another  of  these  alkaline  ^alts,  obtained  by 
M.  M.  Laisseigne  and  Fenuelle,  from  the  seeds  of  staves 
acre,  Delphinum  staphisagria.     The  seeds  deprived  of 
their  .husks  and  rinds,  are  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of 
distilljBd  water ;  then  pressed  in  a  cloth,  and  the  decoc- 
tion  .filtered  and  then  boiled  for  a  few  niiQutes  with  pure 
magnesia;  it  must  then  be  refiltered,  and  the  residuum 
left.on  the  filter :   when  well  washed,  it  is  boiled  with 
highly  rectified  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alkali,  and  by 
evaporation,  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  pulverulent  sub- 
stance, presenting  a  few  crystalline  points.     It  dissolves 
in  small,  quantity  in  water,  but  very  readily  in  alcohol. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  neutral  salts,    which  are  very 
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soluble.    The  quHlitiefl  of  this  substance  yet  rettiain  iA  h^ 
examined. 

Baron  Caghiarp  de  la  Tour  has  constructed  an  in* 
struinent  which  he  oalls  a  Strene,  to  measure  the  vibra- 
tions of  air  which  constitute  sound.  The  instrument  is 
a  circular  copper  box  about  four  inches  diameter.  Its 
upper  surface  is  pierced  bj  100  oblique  apertures,  each  a 
quarter  of  a  line  in  width,  and  two  lines  long:  on  the 
centre  of  this  surface  is  an  axle  upon  which  the  circular 
plate  turns;  this  plate  has  also  100  apertures,  corres- 
ponding to  those  below,  and  with  an  equal  obliquity,  but 
in  an  opposite  direction.  The  obliquity  is  not  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  sounds,  but  it  serves  to  gfve  motion 
to  ttfe  plate  by  the  currents  of  air.  The  box  is  by  a 
tube  connected  with  the  bellows  that  supply  the  air.  The 
wind  of  a  pair  of  bellows  is  made  to  issue  through  a 
small  orifice  covered  by  the  circular  plate.  When  this 
plate  is  made  to  revolve,  which  may  be  effected  by  the 
current  of  air,  or  by  proper  mechanism,  the  aperture  is 
alternately  open  and  shut  to  the  passage  of  the  air ;  and 
thus  a  series  of  blows  are  given  to  the  external  air,  and 
sounds  analogous  to  the  human  voice,  are  produced  more  or 
less  acute,  according  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  plate 
revolves.  In  the  experiments  to  ascertain  the  vibrations 
of  each  sound,  the  plate  was  made  to  revolve  by  wheel- 
Work  by  a  weight.  The  bellows  were  then  used,  only 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  whether  the  sound  of  the 
machine  accorded  with  the  rules  of  a  standard  instru- 
ment, the  harmonica,  consisting  of  an  arrangement  of 
steel  bars,  made  to  vibrate  by'  a  bow.  Thus  arranged, 
the  machine  was  made  to  produce  the  diatonic  notes  of 
the  gamut,  and  some  beyond  them.  The  revolutions  of 
the  plate  were  ascertained  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheel,  which  made  one  revolution,  while  the  plate  made 
thirteen  and  a  half.  .  If  water  is  passed  through  the 
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Sirene  instead  of  aif,  sotmd  is  equally  produced,  e^en 
where  it  is  entirely  immured  in  the  fluid.  From  tbia 
property  of  being  sonorous  in  wat^r,  the  Baron  givei  it 
the  name  of  Sirez^e. 

Antidote  for  Vegetable  Poisons.  M.  Drapiez  has 
ascertained  by  numerous  experiments,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  fewiUea  cordifolia  is  a  powerful  antidote  against 
▼egetalble  poisios.  H«^4K>isoned  dogs  with  the  rkuks 
toxicodendronj  hemlock^  add  ntuc  vomica.  All  those  left 
to  the  etkcis  of  the  poison,  died ;  but  those  to  whom 
the  fruit  of  the  fewillea  cordifolia  was  administered 
recovered  completely,  after  a  short  illness.  '  He  slightly 
wounded  two  young  cats  with  arrows,  dipped  in  the 
juice  of  mancheniUe.  To  one  of  these  he  applied  a 
poultice,  composed  of  the  fewiUea  cordifolia^  while  the 
other  wits  left  without  any  application.  The  former 
sufiered  no  other  inconvenienbe  except  from  the  wound; 
which  speedily  healed ;  the  other  fell  into  convulsions 
and  died. 

i. 


GERMANY. 


Dr.  C.  G.  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  has,  upon  an  accu^- 
rate  analysis  of  Petalite  found  its  constituents  as  follow : 
Silica  .         .    -  74*17 

Alumina  -  -  17*41 

Lithia  .  .  5-1^ 

'  Lime  -  -  Q*S8 

Moisture  -  -  18.17 


99-23 
Loss  -  -  -  0'77  ^ 
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^  By  the  experiments  of  the  same  chemist,  we  learn  that 
the  salts  of  Xt^Ata  have  many  properties  in  common 
with  the  salts '  of  soda.  Like  them,  they  are  neither 
precipitated  by  muriate  of  platinum,  nor  by  tartaric 
acid.  They  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the 
salts  of  soda  by  the  following  properties:  when  their 
concentrated  solutions  are  mixed  with  a  concentrated 
sdlnlion  of  carbonate  of  soda^  %  precipitate  falls.  They 
are  likewise  precipitated  by  phosphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  ammonia,  when  no  uncombined  acid  ia 
ffesent. 


EGYPT. 


M.  Caillaud,  whose  discoveries  in  Egypt  wUl  shortly 
be  published  at  Paris,  found  near  Mount  Zabarah,  the 
famous  emerald  mines,  which  were  i|[)reviously  known 
only  by  the  writings  of  ancient  authors  and  the  stories  of 
the  Arftbs.  They  had  been  almost  forgotten  for  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  and  were  totally  unproductive  to  the 
government  of  the  country.  They  were  discovered 
by  M.  Caillaud,  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they 
had  been  left  by  the  engineers  of  the  Ptolemies.  He 
penetrated  into  a  vast  number  of  excavations  and 
subterraneous  canals,  some  of  which  are  sb  deep  that 
400  men  may  work  in  them  at  once.  In  the  mines  were 
found  cord^  levers,  tools  of  various  kinds,  vases  and 
lamps;  the  arrangement  of  the  work  afforded  every 
facility  for  studying  the  ancient  process  of  mining.  M. 
Caillaud  himself  set  about  working  the  mines,  and  pre- 
sented six  pounds  of  emeralds  to  Mahommed  Ali  Pashaw. 
M.  C.  is  now  again  in  Egypt,  and  must,  ere  this,  have 
made  many  new  and  interesting  observations. 

By  intelligence  firoii\  Egypt  so  late  as  the  30th  of  Jan* 
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last,  we  learn  that  the  Canal  of  Ramanieh,  which  leads 
from  Cairo  to  AIexandria,is  just  finished.  Themerchants 
of  Alexandria  propose  giving  a  grand  fete  in  honour  of 
the  completion  of  this  vast  enterprize. 


X«tD  patents  SeaUQ  in  1820. 
To  Francis  Lambert,  of  Coventry  Street,  m  the  parish 
of  St.  James,  Westminster,  for  an  invention  communi- 
cated to  Mm  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad,  being  a  new 
method  of  mounting  and  producing,  and  also  of  remov- 
ing, preserving,  and  replacing  the  figure  in  weaving  gold 
lace,  silver  lace,  silk  lace,  worsted  lace,  cotton  lace, 
thread  lace,  and  other  laces,  whether  made  or  composed 
of  the  aforesaid  articles,  any  or  either  of  them,  or  a  mix- 
ture thereof. — Sealed,  April  11th. — Four  months  for  In- 
rolment. 

To  Henry  Constantine  Jennings,  of  Carburton  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  for  a  Lock  or  Fastening  for  general 
use. — Sealed,  April  11th. — Six  Months  for  Inrollment. 

To  William  Hall  and  William  Rostili,  of  Birmingham, 
for  certain  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Hafts, 
Handles,  or  Hilts  for  Knives,  Forks,  Swords,  or  any 
other  Instruments  to  which  Hafts,  Handles  or  Hilts  are 
necessary,  and  can  be  applied  whether  made  of  Turtle 
or  Tortoise-Shell,  or  other  suitable  Materials,  which 
Inventions  or  Improvements  they  believe  will  be  of 
general  benefit  and  advantage. — Sealed,  April  llth.-r-Six 
Months  for  Inrollment. 

To  Thomas  Burr,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  certain  Improve- 
ments in  Machinery,  for  manufacturing  Lead  and  other 
'      Metal  into  Pipes  and  Sheets.— Sealed,  April  llth.— Six 

Months  for  Inrolment.  > 

'  To  Edward  Coleman,  Professor  of  the  Royal  Vete-' 

'      rinary    College,    St.  Pancras,    Middlesex,    for    a   new 
[      and  improved  Form  of  construction  for  Shoes  for  Horses 
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which  Invention  he  believes  will  be  of  general  benefit 
and  advantage. — Sealed,  April  15th. — Two  Months  for 
lorollmeht. 

To  Major  Rohde,  of  Leman  Si  reel,  Good  man's  Fields, 
County  of  Middlesex,  Sugar  Refiner,  for  a  Method  of 
separating  or  extracting  the  Molasses  or  Syrup  from 
Muscavado  or  other  Sugar.— Sealed,  April  1 5th, — Six 
Months  for  Inrolment. 

To  George  Lilley,  of  Brigg,  County  of  Lincoln,  Gen- 
tleman, and  James  Bristow  Fraser,  of  Blackburn  House, 
County  of  Linlithgow,  Esq.  for  certain  Improvements 
in  the  Application  of  Machinery  to  propelling  Boats, 
and  other  Vessels  floating  in  or  upon  water,  and  for  at- 
taining other  useful  purposes,  by  means  of  an  hydro- 
pneumatic  Apparatus,  acted  upon  by  a  Steam  Engine,  or 
other  adequate  power. — Sealed,  April  19th. — Six  Months 
for  Inrolment. 

To  Wm.  Bruntouj  of  Birmingham,  County  of  Warwick, 
Engineer,  for  certain  Improvements  on,  and  additions  to 
Fire  Grates,  which  he  intends  to  denominate  the  Econo- 
mical Fire  Grate.— Sealed,  April  19th.— Six  Months  for 
Inrolment. 

To  Thomas  Cook,  of  Brighton,  County  of  Sussex, 
for  an  improved  Apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  Cooking, 
which  he  designates  a  Philosophical  Cookery. — Sealed, 
April  29th.— Six  Months  for  InroUment. 

To  Thos.  Hancock,  of  Little  Pulteney  Street,  Golden 
Square,  Middlesex,  Coach  Maker,  for  a  discovery  that 
by  '.he  application  of  a  certain  Material  to  certain  Articles 
of  Dress,  &c.  the  same  may  be  rendered  more  Elastic. 
— Sealed,  April  29th- — Six  Months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Hague,  of  Great  Pearl  Street,  Spitalfields,  City 
of  London,  Engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
method  of  Heating  Hot-hou£es,  Manufactories,  and  other 
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■buildings,  and  of  boiling  Liquids.— Sealed,   May  9th. — 
Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Ambrose  Tickell,  of  Wpst  Bromwicb,  in 
the  County  of  Stafford,  Gent,  for  a  Cement  to  be  used 
in  aquatic  and  other  Buildings,  and  Stucpo-work,  which 
is  produced  by  the  use  and  application  of  a  Mineral 
Substance,  never  before  employed  in  the  manufacture 
thereof, — Sealed,  May  9th. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Josiah  Parks,  of  the  Borough  of  Warwick,  Worsted 
Manuiiicturer,  for  an  improved  method  of  lessening  the 
Consumption  of  Fuel  in  Steam  Engines  and  Furnaces  in 
general,  and  for  consuming  Smoke — Sealed,  May  0th. 
—Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Jas.  Scott,  of  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  Watch  Ma- 
ker, for  anew  method  of  combining,  adjusting,  and  ap- 
plying by  machinery  certain  of  the  well  known  mecha- 
nical powers,  and  modifications  thereof,  where  power  and 
velocity  are  required. — Sealed,  May  llth. — Six  months 
for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Malam,  of  Romney  Terrace,  Horseferry 
Road,  Westminster,  Engineer,  for  certain  Improvements 
on  Gas  Meters. — Sealed,  May  lith.^Six  months  for 
Inrolment. 

To  Jas.  Jacks  of  Camberwell,  County  of  Surry,  Gent, 
and  Arthur  Aikin,  of  the  Adelphi,  Westminster,  Esq.  for 
a  method  or  methods  of  preventing  Mildew  in  sail  cloth  , 
and  other  canvas,  and  in  other  manufactures  made  of 
Vegetable  Fibre. — Sealed,  May  1 1  th. — Six  monthsfor  In- 
rolment. 

To   Robert  Wornum,  of  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish- 
Square,  County  of  Middlesex,  Piano   Forte  Maker,  for 
improvement  on    Piano   Fortes,  and   certain   other 
stringed  instruments.— Sealed,  May  13th. — Two  months 
for  Inrolment. 

To  Samuel  Kenrick,  of  West  Bromwich,  County 
of  Slufford,  Manufacturer,  for  an  improved  meWoi  a^ 
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Tauxio^  Cast  Iron  Vessels  of  capacity. — Sealed,  May 
13th. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Rob.  Bill,  of  Newn^m  Street,  Oxford  Street,  Coii.n- 
ty  of  Middlesex,  Esq,  for  ftn  improved  mode  of  con- 
structipg  Beams,  Masts,  Yards,  Bowsprits,  and  other 
parts  of  Ships,  Vessels  and  Craft,  used  for  the  purposes 
of  ^navigation,  and  of  other  parts  of  the  rigging  of  such 
Ships,  Vessels  and  Craft—  Sealed,May  1 5th. — Two  months 
for  Inrolment.         . 

To  Rd.  Watts,  of  Grown  Court,  Temple  Bar,  County 

of  Middle^x,   Printer,    for  Iniprovements  in   Inking 

Printing  Types,  with  rollers,  and  in  placing  and  convey- 

ing  paper  on  Types,  and  in  Inking  with  a  roller. — Sealeil, 

.  May  i6th.-7-Four  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Barton,  of  Falcon  Square,  City  of  London, 
Engineer,  for  certain  Improvements  in  propelling  and 
in  the  construction  of  Engines  and  Boilers  applicable  to 
propelling  and  other  purpose^— Sealed,  May  15th. — 
Six  M  onths  for  Inrolment. 

To  Robert  Winch,  of  Shoe  Lane,  City  of  London, 
J^ress  Maker,  for  certain  Improvements  on  Machines  or 
Presses  chiefly,  applicable  to  Printing.— Sealed,  May 
18th. — Four  Months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Edward  Massey,  of  Eccleston,  in  the  County  of 
Lancaster,   and  also  of   Coventry,    Watch  Maker,  for 
xertaia  Improvements  in  the  construction  of  Chronome- 
ters and   Pocket    Watches. — Sealed,    May    19th.— Six  ^ 
months  for  Inrolment. 


Errata.  In  our  last  Number,  page  139,  line  four  from  bottom, 
instead  of  Capf.  StokeSy  read  CafU  Stack.  In  the  present  Num- 
ber, page  4  98,  line  five  from  the  bottom,  for  as  read  has^ 


W.  SHACKELL,  Printer, 
JobntOQ's-court,  Fleet-street^  London. 
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To  Sir  William  Congreve,  Bart,  for  an  Improved 
Mode  of  Combining  and  Inlaying  Metals  or  other 
Hard  Substances  applicable  to  various  useful  Pur- 
poses. 

The  principal  intention  of  Sir  W.  Gongreve  in  this 
patent  is  to  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  type  or  plate  for 
the  printing  of  bank  notes ;  be>  however^  describes  his 
invention  as  applicable  to  various  other  objects.  The 
Specification  states  that  the  metallic  plate^  or  surface 
(which  is  to  form  the  basis)  or  any  other  material,  such 
as  a  variety  of  stones,  or  of  porcelain,  capable  of  with- 
standing the  heat  of  melted  metal,  is  to  be  pierced  into 
any  kind  of  fillagree  work  or  ornamental  pattern,  at  the 
taste  or  pleasure  of  the  artist.  After  which,  a  metal  that 
will  flux  at  a  less  temperature  than  that  of  the  pierced 
mould,  is  melted  and  poured  in  at  the  back  of  the  mould 
or  plate,  so  as  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  interstices  of 
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the  pierced  mould  or  matrix,  by  which  a  second  type 
or  plate  is  cast,  after  the  manner  of  casting  stereotype 
plates,  and  so  that  when  the  face  is  cleaned  off  and 
polished,  the  most  beautiful  inlaying  or  combination  of 
the  two  metals  or  substances  is  produced.  Thus,  gold 
or  silver  maybe  inlayed  in  iron  or  steel,  &c.  The  uses 
to  which  these  inlay ings  or  combinations  may  be  applied, 
are  stated  by  the  patentee  to  be  various,  as  they  may  be 
adapted  to  form  a  vast  variety  of  ornamental  works  for 
furniture  or  other  such  purpose  not  necessary  to  be 
specified. 

It  may  also  be  contrived  that  the  two  or  more  sub- 
stances shall  separate  after  having  been  thus  cast  together, 
and  made  accurately  corresponding  to  the  figure  of  each 
other^  by  forming  the  edges  of  the  first  plate  or  mould 
so  as  to  deliver  the  casting  or  second  plate  or  type  after 
cooling,  and  thus  form  a  gage  of  perfect  identity  as  to 
form  and  dimensions  when  compared  with  the  original. 

The  patentee  farther  states  that  these  plates  or  types, 
when  thus  made  to  be  separate,  might  be  also  applied  to 
printing  in  two  or  more  colours,  by  forming  a  compound 
plate,  which,  after  being  engraved  upon,  should  take 
asunder  for  the  purpose  of  being  separately  inked  with 
different  colours,  and  their  parts  again  combined  for 
giving  in  the  different  colours  the  impression  of  the 
plate  to  paper,  by  one  operation  of  the  printing  press  ; 
thus  producing,  what  the  patentee  considers,  a  novel 
description  of  work,  which  could  only  be  imitated  by 
the  same  process  ;  and  hence,  such  process  presents  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  forgery  of  bank  notes  or 
other  documents,  which  it  is  desirable  to  protect. 

InroUedy  Jprily  1820. 


Sir  W.  Congr  eve's  for  Improved  Bank  Note  Paper.  243 


To  Sir  William  Congreve,  Bavli:.  for  certain  Improve- 
ments in  the  Manufacture  of  Bank  Note  Paperfof  the 
prevention  of  Forgery. 

The  object  of  this  patent  is  to  produce  a  new  kind  of 
bank  note  paper,  bearing  simple  and  evident  marks  of  its 
genuineness,  which,  though  difficult  in  the  mtoufactufe, 
shall  be  easily  recognizable  by  people  of  every  condi- 
tion and  capacity.  It  is  capable  of  various  modifica- 
tions as  to  appearance,  still  adhering  to  the  same  prin* 
ciple  of  effect,  and  mode  of  manufacture.  It 'possesses  the 
characterof  smoothness  and  thinness,  united  with  sti*6Dgth 
and  a  pieculiar  transparent  water  mark,  which  cannot  be 
imitated  by  any  of  the  common  modes,  made  use  of  by 
forgers  :  that  is,  by  pressure,  friction,  varnish,  or  indeed, 
any  other  means  whatever,  as  its  peculiar  character  can 
only  be  produced  in  the  original  fabric  of  the  paper. 

The  quality  of  the  paper  in  the  first  instancy,  is  design- 
ed id  be  of  the  finest  kind  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  best  linen  rags,  perfectly  free  from,  cot- 
ton, and  to  work  the  same  into  a  pulp,  by  washing  and 
rubbing  instead  of  cutting,  by  which  the  fibres  of  the 
pulp  will  be  preserved  long  and  flakey,  aiid  the  pctper  ren- 
dered elastic  and  tough ;  this  may  be  also  increased  by 
the  addition  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  such  as  gtim, 
isinglass,  parchment,  or  vellum  cuttings.  ' 

The  water-marks  which  are  usually  produced  by 
raised  wires  in  the  mould,  are  proposed  to  be  made 
by  thin  plates  of  copper  or  brass,  cut  to  the  desired 
figure,  and  placed  in  the  mould  instead  of  the  beforemen- 
tioned  wires ;  the  clearness  of  the  water  mark  may  bie 
considerably  improved  by  producing  the  sheet  of  paper 
at  two  dips,  \v\  vat  of  thin  pulp,  immersing  the  first  in 
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water  before  the  second  dip  is  taken,  it  being  found  that 
the  paper  so  produced  will  be^  extremely  delicate  and 
clear. 

It  is  further  proposed  to  manufacture  a  papejr  peculiary 
calculated  for  bank  notes,  and  which  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  imitate  without  having  recourse  to  the  same  pro- 
cess by  which  such  paper  is  originally  made.  This 
paper  is  intended  to  be  of  three  layers  or  thicknesses  of 
pulp,  the  middle  layer  being  coloured  and  enclosed 
within  the  two  thicknesses  of  white,  made  of  the  finest 
materials  above  described . , 

The  coloured  pulp  is  produced  by  adding  to  a  portion 
of  the  fine  pulp  in  another  vat,  a  quantity  of  mineral  dye, 
or  vegetable  will  answer,  if  the  pulp  be  made  of  materials 
capable  of  producing  a  beautiful  tint  and  difficult  of 
imitation. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  this  compound  paper," 
is  by  the  use  of  two  moulds,  one  plain,  the  other  having 
any  appropriate  or  desirable  water-mark.  The  first  dip 
is  made  as  thin  as  possible  from  the  vat  of  white  pplp, 
in  a  plain  mould,  the  second  dip  from  a  vat  of  coloured 
pulp  in  a  mould  having  the  water  marks  which  is  couch- 
ed  on  to  the  first ;  another  dip  of  white,  as  thin  as  possible, 
in  the  plain  mould,  is  then  taken  and  couched  into  the 
second.  By  these  means,  the  coloured  paper,  bearing 
the  water-mark  device,  is  inclosed  and  concealed  within 
the  white,  and  is  only  seen  by  being  held  up  to  the  light. 
The  couchings  may  be  easily  effected  by  means  of  a  frame 
with  hinges. 

Or  this  compound  paper  may  be  made  by  first  dipping 
from  the  coloured  pulp  with  the  water  mark  mould,  then 
taking  a  dip  from  the  \fhite  pulp,  and  then  a  dip  from 
the  white  pulp  in  a  plain  mould,  and  couching  them 
together.     Or  it  may  be  produced  by  tkree  dips  taken 
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cairefully  by  a  dexterous  workman  which  will  produce 
the  thinnest  paper,  and  be  performed  with  the  greatest 
expedition. 

The  test  of  security  may  be  further  promoted  by  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  the  coloured  paper  beyond  the  edges  of 
the  white,  which  is  easily  to  be  contrived  by  the  maker* 
Further  modifications  of  the  above  principle  may  be  ex- 
hibited, by  placing  thin  sheet-copper  figures  in  the  dif-* 
ferent  moulds,  so  as  to  produce  a  thinness  in  certain 
parts  of  the  paper,  aad  when  the  layers  are  combined 
together,  various  shades,  either  dark  or  transparent,  will 
be  perceived  by  tinging  one  of  the  layers.  Or  after  one 
layer  of  paper  is  made,  it  may  be  stamped  or  printed 
upon  in  the  mill,  with  various  colours,  which  being 
covered  by  an  exterior  layer  of  pulp,  either  plain  or 
varied  in  thickness  by  water  marks,  mixing  and  combin- 
ing if  required  with  the  interior,  will  produce  a  trans- 
parent effect  in  the  paper  which  would  set  all  forgeries 
at  defiance. 

By  this  process  an  infinite  variety  of  tests  and  patterns 
may  be  produced,  which  in  the  peculiar  article^  of  Bank- 
^  note  paper,  would  be  fouiid  of  great  public  convenience 
and  utility. 

InroUedy  June,  1820. 


To  William  Carter,  Esq.  of  Grove  Placcy  Padding- 
tony  for  certain  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Measures  of  Capacity. 

The  improvements  herein  proposed,  consist  solely  in 
making  vessels  (as  a|e  house  mugs)  of  cast  iron,  and 
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afterwards  of  covering  their  whole  surface  with  tin. 
The  patentee  considers  that  the  great  temptation  to  steal 
ale  house  pots  and  measures,  would  be  effectually  re- 
moved by  the  substitution  of  cast  iron,  a  metal  of  much 
less  value  than  pewter.  His  object,  by  the  present  in- 
vention, is  to  manufacture  such  pots  or  measures  as  are 
used  by  publicans,  of  cast  iron,  either  in  metal  moulds 
or  sand  or  loam  moulds,  the  former  of  which  may  be 
east  with  their  handles  on,  the  latter  (which  is  proposed 
by  the  patentee)  may  be  cast  without  their  handles,  and 
after  coming  out  of  the  sand  may  be  annealed,  and 
then  turned  in  a  lathe  in  order  to  prepare  their  surfaces 
for  receiving  the  coating  of  tin,  or  any  of  the  usual  mix- 
tures of  metal  for  preventing  the  iron  from  oxy dation. 
Handles  of  various  shapes  may  be  afterwards  attached 
by  soldering  or  otherwise. 

He  declares  that  his  "  invention  does  not  consist  in 
any  new  treatment  of  the  metals  hereinbefore  named^\ 
but  simply  in  "  using  these  metals  in  the  way  and  man- 
ner described^  for  tjie  purpose  of  making  more  perfect 
Tneasures  of  capacity  than  were  ever  before  known  or 
made  use  of:  for  although  measures  of  capacity  have 
been  made  of  sheet  or  wrought  iron,  and  tinned  to  prC" 
vent  oaydationy  yet  none  were  ever  made  of  cast  iron 
tinned  both  inside  and  outside. 

We  think  the  pots  here  recommended  to  publicans 
and  others,  may  be  advantageously  brought  into  use; 
but  we  doubt  whether  the  patentee  can  claim  for  his 
suggestion  an  exclusive  patent  right. 

Inrolledj  June,  1820. 
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To  Charles  William  Feuillade,*  of  Mortimer  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  London,  for  an  Invention  of  an 
Improved  Mechanical  Apparatus,  Instrument,  or 
Machine,  intended  to  he  called  an  Aid  Form  for  the 
Prevention  and  Remedy  of  Deformity,  and  ill  Shape 
in  the  Trunk  or  Body  parts  of  Human  Beings, 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  waist  belt,  two  back  or 
blade  straps,  and  two  hooped  straps  to  pass  round  the 
arms  at  the  shoulder,  all  connected  together.  On  the 
waist  belt,  about  the  centre  of  the  back,  is  a  metallic 
plate,  ^th  screws  and  sliding  pieces,  by  the  adjustment 
of  which  the  angular  position  of  the  back  or  blade  straps 
made  of  steel,  and  passing  from  thence  to  the  shoulder, 
is  fixed.  At  the  top  of  the  back  or  blade  straps,  are 
adjustable  joints  with  screws,  which  hold  and  determine 
the  angular  position  of  the  shoulder  hoops.  Within  the 
padding  of  each  shoulder  hoop  is  an  iron  bent  to  suit 
the  form  of  the  shoulder.  If  we  understand  the  patentee 
correctly,  the  apparatus,  being  put  upon  the  deformed 
person,  is  then  strapped  and  screwed  up  in  all  its  parts,  so 
as  to  draw  out  the  deformity,  and  restore  the  body  to  its 
proper  or  correct  and  natural  form. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  specification,  what  parti- 
cular description  of  deformity  is  intended  by  this  machine 
to  be  corrected  ;  neither  can  we  perceive  its  applicability 


*  In  the  specification,  the  patentee  states  himself,  Charles 
William  Feuillade  Aiibusson,  although  his  description  in  the 
patent  stands  as  above. 
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to  any  irregularities  of  form  but  high  and  uneven  shoul- 
ders. 

Inrotted,  June^  1820. 


To  John  Moody,  of  Margate^  Kenty  Gentj  for  an 
Inkstandy  containing  carbonaceous  and  extractive 
matter  in  a  dry  state^  which^  with  the  addition  of 
water  only,  wiU  supply  Ink. 

This  patent  consists  of  an  outer  case  of  an  inkstand, 
to  be  made  of  metal  of  any  form,  in  which  is  to  be 
placed  a  vessel  of  glass  or  lead,  intended  to  contain  the 
carbonaceous  and  extractive  matter,  or  dry  ink ;  this 
vessel  is  to  be  fixed  by  pouring  round  it,  and  filling  up 
the  case  with,  a  cement  made  of  melted  sulphur,  mixed 
with  lamp  black,  or  any  other  colouring  substance. 

The  ingredients  of  which  the  dry  ink  is  compounded, 
consist  of  half  a  pound  of  honey,  and  the  yolk  of  aa 
egg,  with  one  ounce  of  extract  of  logwood,  mixed 
up  in  a  mortar ;  then  half  an  ounce  of  strong  extract 
of  galls  is  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  remain  six 
days,  often  stirring  the  compound ;  it  is  then  to  be  strained, 
filtered,  and  the  aqueous  parts  evaporated,  when  three 
ounces  ojf  gum  arabic,  and  one  ounce  of  white  sugar 
candy,  in  a  solution  of  soft  or  salt  water  is  to  be  added, 
with  one  ounce  of  indigo,  three  ounces  of  lamp  black,  and 
two  ounces  of  decoction  of  logwood  ;  these  are  suffered 
to  remain  for  several  days,  after  which  one  ounce  of  dry 
blue  galls,  one  ounce  of  indigo,  and  one  ounce  of  willow 
charcoal,  are  to  be  introduced  ;  the  water  then  is  evapo- 
rated, and  the  coi^position,  in  the  state  of  paste,  put 
into  the    glass  or  leaden  ink  stand,  and  covered  with 
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cotton    Eoaked    iq   vinegar    and    salt ;    to    which, 
presume,  whenever   it  is  required  to  write  with,   water  1 
must  be  added;    but  what   are   the   advantages  of  this  1 
composition,  and  wherein  itfi  novelty  consists,  we  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  informed  our  readers,  had  thS  I 
patentee  favoured  the  public  by  stating  them. 
IttTolled,  February,  1820. 


To  AspLEY  PeIiLAT,  Jun.  of  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard, 
London,  for  an  Invention  for  incrusiing  into  Glaaa  \ 
Vessels  and  Utejisila,  white  or  other  coloured,  painted^% 
or  olherwiee  Ornamented  Figures,  Arms,  Crests,  Cy^'t 
pkers,  and  any  other  Ornaments  made  of  Conirpositionm 
Metal,  or  other  suitable  Material. 

The  methods  proposed  by  the  patentee  to  effect  the  1 
above  object  are  somewhat  varied  according  to  the  kind  I 
of  article  to  be  manufactured.  The  first,  which  is  pro-- 
posed  for  incrusting  of  figures  or  ornaments  within  glass, 
(premising  that  the  material  of  which  the  figures  or  orna- 
ments are  composed,  must  be  such  as  will  not  melt  at  ho 
low  a  degree  of  temperature  as  glass,)  is  as  follows: 
A  quantity  of  melted  glass  is  taken  from  the  pot  by  an 
ordinary  glass-blower's  pipe,  and  wrought  into  the  form 
of  the  article  intended  to  be  made,  after  this  is  effected, 
the  same  is  rendered  red  hot  in  the  furnace,  and  upon 
being  removed  while  in  this  red  hot  state,  the  figures  or 
ornaments  (previously  heated  to  the  same  temperature,) 
are  placed  upon  the  glass  article  in  such  parts  as  raay 
he  desired.  When  this  is  done,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
fluid  glass,  either  white  or  coloured,  is  to  he  poured  or 
dropped  with  the  usual  instri^ment  upon  the  figure  or 
ornament,  so  as  to  cover  it,  and  being  t^us  incrusted,  the 
VOL.  I,  K    K 
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whole  mast  be  pressed  or  rubbed  with  a  suitable  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  cause  the  airto  be  entirely  discharged  from 
between  the  surfaces,  and  if  this  is  not  perfectly  effected 
the  article  thus  wrought  is  to  be  again  placed  in-  a  fur- 
nace, and  after  beating  must  be  further  pressed  or  rub- 
bed until  the  whole  of  the  rarified  air  has  been  expelled, 
which  operation  will  be  of  additional  advantage  in 
bringing  the  two  surfaces  of  glass  into  closer  union,  as 
well  as  producing  a  clear  and  lucid  appearance  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  incrusted  figure.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  glass  article  thus  manufactured  must 
be  then  submitted  to  the  usual  process  of  the  annealing 
furnace,  after  which  it  may  be  subjected  to  any  of  the 
ordinary  operations,  as  of  cutting,  grinding,  and  polishing. 

The  class  of  articles  thus  made,  are  considered  as  ap- 
plicable to  jewellery,  ornaments,  parts  of  snuff  boxes, 
tea  caddies,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  fancy  articles. 

The  next  method  proposed  for  incrusting  of  figures  or 
ornaments  in  solid  bodies  of  glass  is  applicable  to  decan* 
ter  stoppers,  door  htodles«  knobs  of  vases,  bell  pulls, 
pillars  of  candlesticks,  columns  of  clocks,  <&c.  where  a 
strong  substance  of  glass  is  requisite.  The  manner  of 
performing  which  is  as  follows :  a  ptoper  quantity  of 
melted  glass  is  gathered  upon  a  glass  blower's  pipe,  which 
is  formed  into  a  hollow  vessel,  or  what  glass  blowers 
call  a  muff,  and  with  a  pair  of  pincers  an  opening  is 
made  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  muff,  to  that  which  is 
attached  to  the  pipe,  at  which  opening  the  figure  or  or- 
nament being  first  sufOlciently  heated,  is  to  be  introduced ; 
the  aperture  is  then  closed,  and  the  muff,  with  its  internal 
ornaments,  conveyed  to  the  furnace  to  be  properly 
heated.  While  the  muff  is  heating,  the  rarified  air  must 
be  discharged  from  its  interior,  either  by  the  mouth  of 
the  workman,  or  by  a  small  exhausting  pump  applied  to. 
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the  mouth  6f  the  glass  blower's  pipe*  Dnring  this  pro- 
cess of  extracting  the  air,  it  is  necessary  to  warm  the 
article,  thus  manufacturing,  to  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient 
for  gently  fusing  the  particles  of  glass  surrounding  the 
incrusted  figure,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  into  that  close 
state  of  union  that  the  mufT  becomes  one  solid  body  of 
glass. 

The  third  process  applies  to  decanters,  bottles,  toilet- 
work,  wine  glasses,  tumblers,  &c.  These  vessels  may 
be  blown  or  manufactured  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
when  sufficiently  formed  for  the  operation  of  incrustation, 
and  suited  to  the  shape  of  the  figure  to  be  worked  into 
it,  the  figure  is  heated  as  before  described,  and  placed 
upon  the  glass,  after  which  the  vessel  is  heated  in  the 
furnace  until  the  figure  adheres  to  the  glass.  Upon  being 
withdrawn,  fluid  glass  is  to  be  poufed  upon  the  figure  as 
before  described,  and  the  two  surfaces  brought  into  inti- 
mate union  also  by  pressure. 

When  the  figures  or  ornaments  are  minute,  and  the 
vessels  to  be  wrought  extremely  small,  the  process  above 
may  be  more  conveniently  performed  by  the  use  of  the> 
glass-blower's  lamp. 

Thus  the  patentee  is  enabled  to  manufacture  a  great 
va^riety  of  articles  in  glass,  both  ornamental  and  usefot 
the  introduction  of  which  be  considers  as  novel.  We 
believe  that  some  specimens  of  this  kind  have  been  for 
some  length  of  time  sold  in  Paris  and  in  London ;  the 
manufacture  has  not,  however,  been  practised  by  En- 
glish people  in  this  country,  to  our  knowledge,  before 
its  introduction  by  the  patentee,  who  states  himself  as 
its  inventor^  not  as  having  "  received  it  from  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad" 

Inrolledy  June,  1820. 
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To  William  Brockbdon,  Esq.  of  Poland  Street,  Lon* 
don,  for  certain  Improvements  in  Wire  Drawing. 

The  novelty  introduced  and  claimed  in  this  patent, 
consists  solely  in  jewelling  the  holes  through  which  wire 
is  drawn  in  its  manufacture,  and  though  this  may  appear 
simple,  it  is  nevertheless  an  improvement  of  no  small 
importance.  Numerous  are  the  situations  in  which  wire 
is  required  to  be  uniform  in  thickness  and  substance ;  this 
desideratum  has  not  been  hitherto  obtained  by  the  usual 
process  of  drawing  wire,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
friction,  caused  by  its  passage  through  the  steel  holes 
of  the  draw-plate,  creating  a  degree  of  heat  which  occa- 
sionally Expands  the  aperture,  and  softens  the  metal. 
The  improvement  of  the  patentee,  consists  in  drilling 
cylindrical  or  conical  holes  through  diamonds,  sapphires, 
rubies,  chrysolites,  or  any  other  hard  gems,  which  are 
to  be  mounted  in  frames  and  properly  placed  in  the  draWf> 
plate  for  use.  ' 

Inrolled,  March,  1820. 


To  John  Oldham,  Esq.  of  Dublin,  for  further  Im^ 
provements  on  his  former  Patent ,  dated  lOth  October, 
If^lTjfor  an  Improvement  or  Improvements,  in  the 
mode  of  propelling  Ships  and  Vessels  on  Seas, 
Rivers  and  Canals,  by  the  Agency  of  Steam. 

This  invention  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  oars,  so 
peculiarly  constructed  and  disposed  on  the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  that  instead  of  oscillating  in  a  pendulous  manner, 
and  returning  through  the  water  edgeways  at  each  alter- 
nate swing,  as  described  in  the  specification  of  the  patent 
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above  mentioned,  the  present  improvement  produces  a 
continuous  revolving  motion  of  the  oars,  which  are,  by 
the  following  method,  feathered  as  they  pass  in  and  out 
of  the  water. 

Instead  of  many  oars  or  paddles  projecting  radiantly 
from  the  main  axle,  as  round  the  periphery  of  the  ordinary 
paddle  wheel,  the  patentee  proposes  to  apply  only  two 
pairs  of  oars  to  each  end  of  the  revolving  shaft ;  which, 
indeed,  he  terms  one  pair  of  double  headed  oars,  con- 
nected by  the  rods,  or  arms  of  the  oar,  passing  through 
the  ends  of  the  shaft  or  main  axle,  by  the  revolution 
of  which  shaft  the  oars  are  carried  round  vertically. 
By  a  pair  of  oars  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  he  means 
to  place  two  oars  along  side  of  each  other,  nearly  toge- 
ther and  parallel,  so  that,  as  the  shaft  which  carries  them 
revolves,  the  end  of  the  two  oars  both  dip  into  the  water 
at  the  same  time ;  and  by  double  headed  oars  are  merely 
meant  oars  of  equal  length  and  with  similar  ends,  project* 
ing  in  opposite  directions  from  the  shaft,  so  that  when 
one  pair  of  oars  are  in  the  water,  the  other  pair  (or  the 
reversed  ends  of  the  double  headed  oars)  are  raised  ^out 
of  the  water  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 

In  order  to  feather  these  oars,  they  are  made  to  turn 
round  in  their  sockets,  by  means  of  a  bevel  spur  wheel, 
placed  upon  one  of  them,  which  is  to  work  into  a  station^- 
ary  bevel  cog  wheel  at  right  angles,  through  which  the 
main  shaft  passes,  and  by  means  of  two  other  small  spur 
wheels  of  equal  diameter :  one  upon  either  oar  work- 
ing into  each  other  they  will  be  turned  in  opposite  direc- 
tions once,  or  more  times  according  to  the  respective 
number  of  teeth  in  the  bevel  wheels ;  while  the  double 
headed  oars  perform  one  vertical-  revolution. 

The  action  of  the  whole  will  now  be  seen :  the  main 
shaft  or  axle  (turned  by  the  agency  of  steam  or  any 
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other  suitable  power)  carries  round  the  oars,  which,  as 
they  enter  the  yvf^tW)  present  their  edges,  and,  after  they 
are  immersed,  open  their  broad^urfaces  as  a  resistance 
to  the  water,  still  turning  as  tljw;i|)^ss  o^  through  the 
water,  the  oars  will  feather  anddrilM-  edg^&pjrs  with  little 
or  no  resistance.  ^  -**^ ,  vv  //"  ""^^    • 

With  this  mode  of  working"^  oaril'''iimsr,  be  adapted 
to  act  singly;  but  ia  the  effdctj^o|Lli|e,.tf^^ 
abote  described,  depends  Atncdi'of.  the  advantage  pro- 
posed by  tbe  patentee.  There  ia  a  proyision  for  length- 
ening, or  shortening  the  oars  by  sliding  the  broad  part 
up  or  down  upon  its  rod>  or  steip ;  or  of  displacing 
the  oar  altogether.  It  is  scarcely  Decessary  to  say  thsif 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  pat^itee,  to  apply  these  oars  on 
both  sidf>li  of  the>fessel  at  the  same  time  ;  but  it  must  be 
tthwKTVfHl,  that  tbey  are  to  be  so  placed  ns  to  act  uni- 
A^riuly  and  to|{ettier,  dtherwise  the  action  of  the  whole 
ap^ratus  will  be  affec^,  and  the  progress  of  the  vessel,  as 
w  t4 1  a«  i  t  a  easy  motion,  considerably  interrupted.  LasOy/ 
an  in  the  foqeigping  description,  oijrly  two  pairs  of  oars  are 
pr\^posed  to.be  applied  to  eact  end  of  the  working  shaft, 
(or  shafts  p^  which  there  may  be^w^p  or  more)  the  oars- 
may  be  set  at  rest  in  a  horizontal  position- when  they  are 
comptjletely  out  of  tha  water,  by  which,  whenever  it  may  be 
advisable  to  have  recourse  to  sails  alone,  every  impedi- 
ment  to  the  vessel's  sailing  is  removed. 

InroUedf  June^  1820. 


/ 


To  John   Baynes,  of  Leeds,   Yorkshire ^  for  cef&jb^^r 
Machinery  to  be  applied  to  Carriages^for  giving  theni  '    i 
motion.  ;    i 

T^  .pat^Atee .  obaexves^  .^bat    many-  att^nptfl  -^^B^ 
been  made  (particularly  within  the    last   few    yeaTS,> 
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to  construct  some  kind  of  ns^chinery,  by  which  carriages 
may  be  propelled  by  the  rider,  without  the  assistance  of 
horses  or  any  other  cattle  ;  the  principal  failure  of  which 
inventions  have  arisen  from  attempts  made  to  impel  the 
wheels  round,  not  observing  the  very  great  loss  of  power 
by  having'the  resisting  force  upon  the  carriage,  as  well  as 
the  considerable  friction  upon  the  axle,  when  the  power 
is  applied  to  the  wheels.  Many  trials  have  been  made 
with  cranks ;  which,  however,  cannot  answer  the  purpose, 
as  there  is  no  power  in  a  double  crank  beyond  two 
thirds  of  its  revolution,  and  hence,  if  an  impetus  cannot 
be  applied  to  carry  it  over  the  dead  points,  the  car- 
riage must  stop.  These  difficulties  are  only  surmounted 
by  the  agency  of  a  heavy  fly  wheel,  which  is  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  a  carriage,  -particularly  of  a  chaise 
description;  and  even,  if  it  were  possible  to  surmount 
this  difficulty,  the  wheels  would  sometimes,  upon  hard 
ground,  slide  round  under  the  carriage  without  making 
any  progress. 

In  the  above  patent  cabriolet,  for  such  is  the  kind 
of  carriage  to  which  the  invention  appears  to  be 
applicable,  the  patentee  has  avoided  such  objections 
above  stated,  by  not  applying  his  power  to  the  wheels, 
they  being  left  free  to  turn  upon  their  axes  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  carriage.  This  patent  carriage  is  to  be  im- 
pelled by  pressing  uj^n  treddles,  which  are  connected 
to  levers,  that  force  the  vehicle  forward  by  means  of 
crutches  or  legs  acting  against  the  ground ;  a  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  traveller  and  that  of  the  carriage  being 
made  the  propelling  force. 

The  above  machinery  to  be  attached  to  carriages  is 
all,  except  the  crutches  or  legs,  concealed  within  the 
body,  through  which  the  parts  are  transparently  shewn 
in  Plate  XII.  Fig.  1.  whereof  a  and  6  are  treddles,  having 
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filipH  or  openingB  for  the  legs  and  connecting  rods  to  move 
ill ;  c  and  d  are  the  legs  or  crutches ;  e  and /are  the  rods 
whiph  support  the  legs^  g  and  A,  are  the  double  rods,  by 
which  the  treddles  are^nnected  to  the  legs.     The  leg  c, 
thr  Kupporting  rod  c,  and  the  treddle  rods  g,  are  con- 
joined together  by  a  pivot  at  i ;  the  leg  rf,  the  supporting 
rod/,  and  the  treddle  rods  A,  are  conjoined  together  at  the 
pivot  L     The  action  is  effected  as  follows;  press  upon 
the  treddle  a,  when  the  rod  gr,  will  bring  down  the  pivot », 
with  the  le^  ^4e  rod  c,  and  the  rods  g",  into  the  situa^ 
tion  of  the  MIed  ]M#s;  the  carriage  being  connected 
to  the  40C  ^  ^^  ^^  rbdi^y  will,  from  this  action  of  the 
l«r  and  r^*^  fc« impelled  forward  ;  and,  at  the  same  tinie^, 
Iw  ih^  rf^  ^*'  ^  cord  Z,  (which  passes  through  a  sheave 
'  ■  mWwI  F'***^  ^f  <^^  connects  it  at  the  two  ends  to  thtt 
■^■^  uk1/1  and  the  arms  n,  and  o,)  the  leg  rf,  the  rod/i 
IK  •  •l^  '*»  ^'^^  ^^  pi^t  k,  will   be  brought  up  to  the 
'fM9^  ^f  ^9  ^y  By  ^^^  ^»  respectively  ready  for  a  stroke 
,.  .|li^  treddle  6,    which  will  also  impel  the  carriage 
^^^^.^titfd  as  above  described ;  and  this  action  being  con- 
mjmy*    will    efiect   the  rapid    progressive  motion   of. 
nc  carriage  even  against  stones  or  a  hill  of  considerablft 

.-^rvacion. 

Lirolledy  Aprily  1820. 


XV  Jacob  Perkins;  late  of  Philadelphia^  ^c.  for  cer- 
tain Machinery  far  Eccentric  Scroll  Engraving]  ^c. 
including  a  Method  of  Softening  and  Hardening 
Plates  or  Blocks  of  Steely  applicable  to  the  Production 
and  Multiplication  of  Bank  Notes, 

[Concluded  from  page  171.] 

In  Plate  XI.  is  represented  an  engine  lathe,  for  engrav- 
ing oval  or  circular  geometrical  figures  upon  metal  or 
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other  surfaces,  whether  flat,  convex,  or  concave :  fig.  I, 
is  a  front  view  of  the  lathe. — Fig.  2,  is  an  end  view  of 
the  same,  with  the  chucksand  rest  removed.  Fig.  3,  the 
opposite  end  view  of  the  same. 

(a  a.)  The  bed  of  the  lathe,  6  6,  cheeks,  or  arms  fixed 
in  the  lathe  bed,  to  support  the  swinging  parts  of  the 
lathe,    which  vibrates  upon    screws  or  pivots  at  c  c; 
d  df  are  screws  in  the  cheeks  6  6,  ta  hold  the  swinging 
parts  steady,  when  the  toothed   wheel- work  •  is  thrown 
out  of  gear,  and  the  lathe  /is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
common  lathe ;  e,  is  the  lathe  mandrel ;  /,  the  whorl  or 
pulley;   g,   the  main  toothed   wheel,    with   its  sliding 
socket,  which   can  be  fixed  by  a  screw;  ^,the  inter- 
mediate and  'Connecting  pinions,  the  arbor  of  which, 
acts  in  the  adjusting  frame  or  bracket,  /,  which  is  united 
with  the  swinging  frame  by  a  screw  and  nut ;  /,  the 
upper  mandrel,  on  which  the  several    toothed  wheels, 
k  k^  fixed  upon  a  sliding  socket,  can  be  secured;/,  the 
whorl  or  pulley  of  the  upper  mandrel ;  m,  the  collar  of 
the  lathe  mandrel ;  n,  the  collar  of  the  upper  mandrel ; 
.  o,  the  oval  chuck  formed  as  usual ;  j9,    the  eccentric 
cylinder,  and  its  moving  plate,  which  is  connected  with 
the  swinging  frame  by  the  adjusting  screw  and  nuts;  9,  the 
adjusting  chuck,  to  hold  the  plates,  blocks,  &c,  to  be 
engraved  with  a  plate   or  block  fixed  thereto ;    r    «, 
the  roller,  which  slides  in  an  oblong  square  upon  the 
.  end  of  the  upper  mandrel,  ahd  can  be  moved  more  or 
less  eccentric,   and  secured  by  means  of  an  adjusting 
screw;  U  an  arm,  screwed  to  a  pillar  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  bed  of  the  lathe,  and  from  which  arm  depends 
two  vertical    parts  which  hold  a  cheek  v,  let  into   a 
dove-tailed  groove,  and  an  adjusting  ela^ic  cheek  Uy 
which  is  retained  in  its  place,  by  steady  pins,  and   be- 
tween which  cheeks  the  eccentric  roller  «,  revolves,  and 
VOL.  I.       .  h  V 
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causes  the  swinging  parts  of  the  lathe  to  vibrate  more  or 
less,  according  to  its  eccentricity. 

The  whorl  on  the  upper  mandrel,  receives  motion 
from  a  lathe-wheel  below,  not  shown.  One  of  the 
toothed  wheels  k  A,  upon  that  mandrel,  works  into  the 
Jarger  of  the  two  intermediate  pinions  A,  which  are  fixed 
upon  one  arbof,  whilst  the  smaller  of  those  pinions, 
works  in  the  toothed  wheel  g,  fixed  upon  the  lathe 
mandrel.  The  turning  or  engraving  tool,  not  shewn, 
must  be  held  in  a  slide  rest,  with  adjustments,  as  usual  in 
other  engine  lathes,  and  which,  therefore,  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here. 

'  In  order  to  produce  a  figure  upon  a  flat  concave  or 
convex  surface  with  this  lathe,  let  one  of  the  toothed 
wheels ^,  upon  the  upper  mandrel,  having.  13)^  teeth,  b€ 
connected  with  the  larger  of  the  intermediate  wheels  k, 
having  58  teeth  ;  and  let  the  smsiller  of  those  wheels  A, 
having  32  teeth,  take  into  the  toothed  wheel  g*,  of  96S 
teeth,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  lathe  mandrel  e ;  and  it 
will  be  found  that  four  revolutions,  and  five-sixthp  of 
another,  will  be  made  by  the  wheel  A:,  to  one  revolution 
of  the  lathe  mandrel  e:  consequently,  six  revolu- 
tions of  the  lathe  mandrel  e,  will  complete  the  figure 
upon  the  surface  of  the  body  to  be  operated  upon  ;  and 
this,  whether  the  figure  be  circular  or  oval,  the  lattier 
depending  upon  the  eccentricity  of  the  oval  chuck. — 
The  intermediate  wheels  A,  may  be  removed,  and  tbft 
largest  of  the  wheels  ^,  can  be  connected  with  the  wheel 
g",  and  will  produce  a  different  figure,  which  may  he 
also  varied  by  the  eccentricity  of  the  cylinder/?,  b^g 
made  greater  or  less  ;  as  w^ll  as  by  causing  other  of 
the  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  to  be  connected  together  ; 
and  thus  an  infinite  variety  of  figures  may  be  produce^* 
'    In  operating  upon  convex  or  cpni^av^  surface^,   tbf 
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turning  tool,  in  the  slide  rest  ought  to  be  acted  apon, 
bj  a  spring  and  regulating  gauge,  so  as  to  cause  il  to 
follow  up  the  varying  surfaces. 

At  figs.  4  and  5,  is  represented  another  engine  lathe, 
for  engraving  certain  figures  upon  the  peripheries  of 
metal  or  other  cylinders. — Fig.  4.  is  a  plan  of  it,  with  the 
band  and  wheel,  and  its  carriage  removed,  and  part  of 
the  wooden  frame  broken  off. — Fig.  5,  is  a  longitudinal 
section  of  the  same,  the  front  of  the  carriage  being  re* 
moved  to  shew  the  parts  more  distinctly. 

The  supporting  frame,  the  foot* wheel,  the  crank,  axis, 
&o.  being  common  to  other  lathes,  is  either  not  shewn^ 
or  not  referred  to ;  a,  the  cast  iron  bed  of  the  lathe  ;  6  6,^ 
two  upright  metal  blocks,  firmly  secured  by  screws,,  to 
the  cast  iron  bed ;  c  c  c  c,  four  cylindrical  rollers,  of 
equal  site,  fixed  in  pairs,  upon  the  two  spindles  d  df. 
which  turn  upon  the  cdnical  points  of  the  four  adjusting; 
screws,  as  centres.  Upon  these  four  rollers  cccc,  the 
vibrating  carriage  of  the  lathe  e  e  e  e,  is  supported  and 
guided,  by  means  of  two  short  steel  bars,  which  are  afBx* 
ed  on  the  under  side  of  the  carriage,  and  move  between 
four  steel  bars  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  blocks  b  6, 
two  of  which  bars  are  fixed  and  the  others  are  moveable; 
the  motion  of  the  carriage  e  e,  is  thus  secured,  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  mandrel  of  the  lathe.  Four  steel 
plates  are  also  fixed  on  the  under  side  of  the  carrit^, 
which  move  upon  the  tops  of  the  four  rollers.  The  large 
conical  end  of  the  lathe  mandrel  /,  works  ii]i  a  steel  col- 
lar at  g-,  secured  to  one  end  of  the  carriage,  audits  smaller 
end  works  in  a  *  conical  hole, .  made  in  the  adjusting 
screwA ;  on  the  larger  end  of  the  mandrel  /,  is  a  male  screw 
g*,  on  which  the  chucks  are  fixed  ;  and  it  has  also  a  pul- 
ley or  whorl  i,  upon  it,  which  is  intended  to  receive 
motion  occasionally  by  a  band  from  a  foot  wheel;  it  has 
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also  a  toothed  wheel  y,  fixed  to  a  sliding  socket 
with  a  bindiDg  screw  upon  it,  which  gives  motion  to  an 
intermediate  pinion,  k^  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  is  fixed 
upon  an  arbour  turning  in  pivot  holes  in  a  bracket  ^ 
that  is  secured  to  the  carriage*  On  the  same  arbor  is 
likewise  attached  the  toothed  wheel  m ;  n,  is  an  arbor, 
placed  at  right  angles  with  the  mandrel,  having  a  nick, 
at  one  end  of  it  with  a  shoulder,  working  in  and  through 
a  steel  collar,  which  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  carriage ;  its 
other  end  has  a  conical  hole  turning  upQU  the  conical 
point  of  an'  adjusting  screw  as  a  centre.  On  the  outer 
end  of  this  arbor  n,  is  fixed  the  pullj  o,  which  receives 
motion  by  means  of  a  band  wheel  to  be  supported  on  a 
carriage  or  frame  fixed  to  a  lathe  bed,  but  not  shewn. 
On  the  arbor  n  is  attached  a  sliding  socket,  having  an 
adjusting  screw,  and  upon  which  socket  are  fixed  the 
three  toothed  wheels /?;  there  is 'likewise  fixed  upon  a 
square  on  the  arbor  «,  a  cylinder  y,  which  can  be  moved 
eccentric,  by  means  of  its  adjusting  screw,  in  any  situ- 
ation, bet>yeen  the  shoulder  of  the  arbor  and  the  nut  r, 
which  is  screwed  upon  the  end  of  it :  this  cylinder  9,  re- 
volves between  two  steel  upright  plates  b  and  /  ;^the  first 
of  which  «,  is  firmly  fixed  by  screws,  to  one  of  the  bloAs ; 
whilst  the  latter  n,  is  so  fixed  to  it,  that  its  upper  part, 
which  is  made  sufficiently  thin  to  be  elastic,  can  yield  a 
little,  so  as  to  prevent  the  eccentric  cylinder  from  binding 
or  shaking  between  the  plates  s  and  t, — When  the  arbor 
fi,  is  turned  round,  and  the  cylinder  9,  is  concentric 
with  it,  the  carriage  e,  will  remain  at  rest ;  but,  on  the 
cylinder  being  made  eccentric  to  the  arbor,  as  shewn  at 
fig.  6.  the  carriage  will  vibrate  backwards  and  forwards, 
upon  the  four  rollers  c  c,  double  the  distance  of  the 
eccentricity  of  the  cylinder ;  and,  as  the  lathe  mw- 
drel  is  carried  round  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the 
train  of  toothed  wheels  before  described,  any  cylindf i- 
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eal  body  Bcrewed  upoc  Ihe  end  of  the  tnnndrel,  at  g,  will 
receive  waved  lines  upon  its  periphery,  from  the  point  of 
any  proper  turning  tool,  fixed  in  a  slide  rest,  as  usual  ia 
engine  lathes;  and,  therefore,  need  not  be  described  here: 
the  w^aved  lines,  will  vary  according  as  the  cylin- 
der g,  ia  made  more  or  less  eccentric,  the  difference  of 
the  velocity  of  the  mandrel _/",  and  arbof  n,  made  greater 
or  less,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  body  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  ;  or  by  any  one,  two  or  three  of  these  changes 
being  made,  together  or  separately. — Thus,  let  the  middle 
toothed  wheel  p,  of  one  hundred  teeth,  upon  the  arbor  «, 
fig.  4,  be  connected  with  the  intermediate  wheel  m, 
having  one  hundred  and  eighty  teeth  ;  and  let  the  pinion 
k,  of  thirty-two  teeth,  fixed  upon  the  same  arbor  as  the 
wheel  m,  be  connected  with  the  wheel  j,  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  teeth,  fixed  upon  a  lathe  mandrel^^ 
then  the  difference  of  velocity  between  the  toothed  wheel 
p,  and  the  lathe  mandrel ^i  will  be  as  nineteen  and  four- 
fifths  to  one. — And  as  a  motion  backwards  and  forwards, 
endways,  is  given  to  the  mandrel  n,  at  every  revolution 
of  the  arbor/,  so,  consequently,  nineteen  and  four-fifths 
waved  lines,  will  be  made  round  the  periphery  of  the 
cylindrical  surface,  to  be  operated  upon,  at  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  mandrel  n ;  and,  as  the  last  waved  line  falls 
short  one-fifth  at  each  revolution,  it  will  take  five  revo- 
lutions of  the  mandrel  n,  for  the  graving  tool  to  enter 
again  into  the  first  cut  waved  line ;  when  it  would  go  over 
the  same  course  again,  and  deepen  the  lines,  if  necessary. 
In  order  to  de-carbonate  the  surfacesof  cast  steel  plates, 
cylinders,  or  dies,  by  which  they  are  rendered  much 
softer,  and  fit  for  receiving  either  transferred  or  engraved 
designs,  the  patentee  discovered  that  pure  iron  filings,  di- 
vested of  all  foreign  or  extraneous  matters,  produce  the 
softest  de-carbona ted  surface;  and  therefore,  he  proposes 
the  use  of  iron  filings  aa  pure  and  as  free  from  rust  as 
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can  be  obtained,  carefully  excluding  all  carbonaceous 
matter,  and  any  substance  from  which  carbon  can  be 
obtained. 

The  stratum  of  de«carbonated  steel,  should  not  be  too 
thick  for  transferring  fine  and  delicate  engravings:  for 
instance,  not  more  than  three  times  the  depth  of  the  en- 
graving. The  surface  of  the  steel  may  be  de-^carbonated 
to  any  required  thickness. 

To  de-carbonate  it  to  a  proper  thickness  for  fine  en* 
gravings,  it  is  to  be  exposed  for  four  hours  to  a  white 
heat,  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  box,  with  a  well  closed  lid. 
The.  sides  of  the  cast-iron  box,  are  made  at  least  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  at  least  a  thickness 
of  half  an  inch  of  pure  iron  filings,  should  cover  or. 
surround  the  cast  steel  surface  to  be  dcrcarboxiated* 
The  box  is  to  be  suffered  to  cool  very  slowly,  which 
may  bd  effected,  by  shutting  off  all  access  of  air  to  the 
furnace,  and  covering  it  with  a  layer,  six  or  eight  inches 
in  thickness,  of  fine  cinders.  Each  side  of  the  steel  plate, 
cylinder  or  die,  must  be  equally  de-carbonated  to  pre^ 
vent  it  from  springing  or  warping  in  hardening.  It  is 
also  found  that  the  to.fest  way  to  heat  the  plates,  cyliur 
ders,  or  dies,  is  in  a  vertical  position.  .  s 

The  Patentee  makes  use  of  good  cast  steel,  in  prefer* 
ence  to  any  other  sort  of  steel,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plates,  cylinders,  circular  or  other  dies,  and  more  espe^ 
cially  when  such  plates,  cylinders,  or  dies  are  intended  to 
be  de-carbonated.  For  the  reason  given  above,  the  steeji 
is  de-carbonated,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
it  sufficiently  soft  for  receiving  any  impression  intended 
to  be  made  thereon.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that,  after 
any  piece  of  steel  has  been  de-carbonated,  whether  it  be  in 
the  shape  of  an  engraved  plate,  or  a  cylinder,  or  a  die  with 
engraved,'  or  other  figures  upon  its  surface,  in  order 
to  receive  such  figures,  &c.  it  should    be  again    car- 
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bmiated,  or  re-converted  into'  sted  capftble  of  being 
hardened.  In  order,  therefore,  to  effect  this  carbo* 
nizaiion  or  re-conversion  into  steel,  the  following 
process  is  employed:  a  suitable  quantity  of  leather 
i«  to  be  converted  into  charcoal  by  the  well  known 
method  of  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat,  in  an  iron  retort 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  or  until  all  the  evaporable 
matter  is  driven  off  from  the  leather.  Having  thus  pre* 
pared  the  charcoal,  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder ; 
then,  take  a  box  made  of  cast  iron  of  sufficient  dimen^ 
sions  to  receive  the  plate,  cylinder  or  die,  which  is  to 
be  reconverted  into  steel,  so  as  that  the  intermediate 
space  between  the  sides  of  the  said  box,  and  the  plate, 
cylinder  or  die,  may  be  about  one  inch.  This  box  is  to 
be  filled  «with  the  powdered  charcoal,  and  having  covered 
it  with  a  well  fitted  lid,  let  it  be  placed  in  a  fiimace  simii- 
lar  to  those  used  for  melting  brass,  when  the  heat  must 
be  gradually  increased  until  the  box  is  somewhat  above 
a  red  heat ;  it  must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  that  state, 
till  all  the  evaporable  matter  is  driven  off  from  the 
charcoal.  Then  remove  the  lid  from  the  box,  and  im^ 
merse  the  plate,  cylinder  or  die  in  the  powdered  char<- 
coal,  taking  care  to  place  it  as  nearly  in  the  middle  as 
possible,^  so  that  it  may  be  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
a  stratum  of  the  powder  of  nearl;^  an  uniform  thickness. 
The  lid  being  replaced,  the  box  with  the  plate, 
cylinder,  or  die,  must  remain  in  the  degree  of  heat 
before  described  for  from  three  to  five  hours,  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  cylinder  or  die,  so  exposed* 
Three  hours  are  sufficient  for  a  plate  of  half  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  five  hours  when  the  steel  is  one  inch  and 
a  half  in  thickness.  After  the  plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  has 
been  thus  exposed  to  the  fire  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  take  it  out  from  the  box,  and  immediately  plunge 
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it  into  cold  wftter.  It  is  important  here  to  obserte,  that 
it  is  found  by  experience  that  the  plates  or  other  pieces  of 
steel,  when  plunged  into  cold  water,  are  least  liable  to 
be  warped  or  bent,  when  they  are  held  in  a  vertical 
position,  or  made  to  enter  th^  water  in  the  direction  of 
their  length.  If  a  piece  of  steel,  heated  to  a  proper 
degree  for  hardening,  be  plunged  into  water  and  suffered 
to  remain  there  until  it  becomes  cold,  it  is  found  bj  ex- 
perience to  be  very  liable  to  crack  or  break,  and  in 
many  cases  it  would  be  Tound  to  be  too  hard,  for  the 
operations  it  was  intended  to  perform.  If  the  steel  cracks 
or  breaks  it  is  spoiled.  In  order  to  render  it  fit  for  use, 
(if  by  accident  it  becomes  too  hard,)  should  it  happen 
not  to  be  broken  in  the  hardening,  it  is  the  common 
practice  to  heat  the  steel  again,  in  order  to  reduce  or 
lower  its  temper,  as  it  is  technically  called.  The  degr^ 
of  heat  to  which  the  steel  is  now  exposed,  determines 
the  future  degree  of  hardness,  or  the  temper,  and  this 
is  indicated  by  a  change  of  colour  upon  the  surface  of 
the  steel.  During  this  heating,  a  succession  of  shades 
is  produced  from  a  very  pale  straw  colour  to  a  deep 
blue.  It  is  found,  however,  by  long  experience  that, 
(on  plunging  the  heated  steel  into  Cold  water,  and  suffer- 
ing it  to  ren^ain  there  no  longer  than  is  sufficiei^t  for 
lowering  the  temperature  of  the  steel  to  the  same  degree 
as  that  to  which  a  hard  piece  of  steel  must  have  been 
raised,  in  order  to  temper  it  in  the  common  way,) 
it  not  only,  produces  the  same  degree  of  hardness  in  the 
steel,  but  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  almost  entirely 
does  away  the  risk  or  liability  of  its  cracking  or  breaking. 
It  is-impossible  to  communicate  by  words,  or  to  describe 
the  criterion  by  which,  we  can  judge  of,  or  determine, 
when  the  steel  has  arrived  at  the  proper  degree  of  tempe- 
rature, after  being  plunged  into  cold  water;  it  can  only  be 
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karaed  by  actual  observation,  as  the  workman  must  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  kind  of  hissing  or  singing  noise, 
which  the  heated  steel  produces  in  the  water  while  cool- 
ing. From  the  moment  of  its  being  first  plunged  into 
the  water  a  varying  sound  will  be  observed  ;  and  it  is  at  a 
certain  tone  before  the  noise  ceases,  that  the  effect  to  be 
produced  is  known.  The  only  directions  which  can 
be  given,  whereby  the  experimentalist  can  be  beneliled, 
are  as  follow:  namely,  to  talte  a  piece  of  steel  which 
has  already  been  hardened  by  remaining  in  the  water  till 
cold,  and,  by  the  common  method  of  again  heating  it, 
to  let  it  be  brought  to  the  colour  which  would  indicate 
the  desired  temper  of  the  steel  plate  to  be  hardened  by  the 
above  process  ;  as  soon  as  he  discovers  the  colour  to 
be  that  of  pale  yellow,  or  straw  colour,  to  dip  the  steel 
into  water,  and  attend  carefully  to  the  hissing,  or  as 
eome  call  it,  singing  noise,  which  it  occasions;  be  will 
then  be  better  able,  and  with  fewer  experiments,  to  judge 
of  the  precise  time  at  which  it  should  be  taken  out.  It 
»  not  meant  to  be  understood  that  the  temper  indicated 
by  a  straw  colour,  is  that  to  which  the  steel  plate,  cylin- 
der, or  die,  should  be  reduced,  because  it  would  thea 
be  found  too  hard ;  but  merely  that  the  temperature 
which  would  produce  that  colour,  is  that  by  which  the 
peculiar  sound  would  be  occasioned,  when  the  steel 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  water  for  the  first  time. 
Immediately  on  withdrawing  it  from  the  water,  the  steel 
plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  must  be  laid  upon  or  held  over 
a  fire  and  heated  uniformly,  until  its  temperature  is 
raised  to  that  degree,  at  which  tallow  would  be  decom- 
posed ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  smoke  is  perceived  to 
arise  from  the  surface  of  the  steel  plate,  cylinder,  or 
die,  after  having  been  rubbed  with  tallow.  The  steel 
plate,  cylinder,  or  die,  must  then  be  again  plunged  into 
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water,  and  kept  there  until  the  sound  becomes  somewbat 

weaker  than  before.    It  is  then  to  be  taken  out  iumI 

heated  a  second  time  to  the  same  degree,  and  by  the 

same  rule  of  smoking  tallow  as  before,  and  the  thii^ 

time  plunged  into  water,  till  the  sound  becomes  agaia 

weaker  than  the  last.     Expose  it  a  third  time  to  the  fir^ 

as  before,  and  for  the  last  time  return  it  into  the  water 

and  cool  it ;  after  it  is  cooled,  clean  the  surface  of  the 

steel  plate,  cylinder,  or  die ;  and  by  heating  it  oyer  ^t^ 

£re,  the  temper  must  be  reduced  by  bringing  on  a  brown, 

or  such  other  lighter  or  darker  shade  of  colour,  as  maj 

best  suit  the  quality  of  the  steel,  or  the  purpose  to  which 

it  is  to  be  applied. 

Although  a  particular  description  of  the  process  em- 
ployed for  hardening  or  tempering  steel  plates,  cylinders, , 
or  dies,  is  set  forth  in  the  specification,  and  the  patentee 
Jbelieyes  the  major  part  of  the  process  to,  be  new,  yet  he 
does  not  claim  any  of  the  privileges  granted  to  him  in 
the  patent,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  said  process,  but 
freely  gives  it  to  the  public  for  their  use  and  benefit,  in 
every  branch  of  manufacture  except  that  for  which  his 
Patent  is  taken,  viz.  Dies  and  Bank  Note  Plates. 

InroUedy  Aprils  1820. 


To  John  Ambrose  Tickell,  of  West  Bromwich^  in 
the  County  of  Stafford^  Gent,  for  a  Cement  to  he  vsed 
in  Aquatic  and  other  Buildings^  and  Stucco  work, 
which  18  produced  l>y  the  use  and  application  of  a 
Mineral  Substance,  never  before  employed  in  the 
mantfacture  thereof. 

1*HE  material  herein  proposed  is  a  certain  matrix  of  Iroii 
pie,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ciMt 
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iHinee  and  iron  mines.  It  contains  a  small  portion  of 
iron  united  with  argillaceous  and  calcareous  matter, 
imt  IB  considered  too  poor  for  smelting,  and  has 
tiierefore,  been  hitherto  discarded  as  refuse  and  useless. 
Its  appearance  is  of  a  blueish  gray  colour,  and  its  pri- 
mitire  form  or  crystallization,  the  figure  of  an  inverted 
jQDtte  slightly  concave  on  the  sides. 

The  stone  is  to  be  calcined  and  broken  into  small  pieces, 
«fter  which  they  are  to  be  calcined  again,  and  ground  be- 
tweea  millstones;  when  they  are  fit  for  use.  Great  quan- 
tities of  this  substance  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
iron  and  coal,  but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  technical 
name  in  the  specification,  we  presume  the  characteristic 
above  described  will  be  sufficient  for  its  identification. 

InroUed^  July^  1820. 


'7b  Lieut.  William  Rogers,  J?.  N.for  a  Substitute/or 
'    an  Anchor^  which  he  intends  to  denominate  a  Block 
Anchor, 

The  novelty  of  this  invention  as  a  mooring  block,  or 
block  anchor,  consists  in  its  peculiar  form  and  construc- 
tion as  represented  in  Plate XII. fig.  2.  a,  is  the  block;  i, 
the  shank  which  is  moveable  in  the  centre  of  the  block 
upon  the  axis  c,  passing  through  the  block  lengthways, 
Und  through  the  eye  of  the  shank  as  seen  by  dotted  lines. 
'  The  bl6ck  has  the  angle  of  both  sides  d^  d^  alike ;  so 
that  in  whatever  situation  it  reaches  the  ground,  it  will 
^f  tfeoessity  fall  into  a  position  by  which  its  edge  e,  meets 
the  ground. 

-  The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  contrivance  over  the 
anchor  hitherto  used,  will  be  evident  by  the  following  ex- 
'phtnation..  Supposing  ground  upon  which  it  is  desired 
to  ranchor  be  peculiarly  hard,  the  bloCk,  on  reaching  it. 
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will  atsume  the  position  shewn  in  the  figure,  wtfli  th* 
point  of  the  shank  either  to  the  left  or  the  rights  aecord- 
ding  to  thQ  direction  of  the  ship.  The  lower  point  or 
bill  of  the  shank  being  as  sharp  as  the  bill  of  an  ordinary' 
anchor,  will  immediately  penetrate  into  the  ground^ 
partly  by  its  own  weight,  and  partly  by  the  weight  of  i^ 
block,  the  edges  of  the  block  being  likewise  brought  im 
contact  with  the  ground. 

As  soon  as  the  vessel  begins  to  drag,  the  bill  of  ^ 
shank  /,  and  the  edge  e,  of  the  block,  will  penetrate  aad 
continue  so  to  do,  until  it  has  taken  a  firm  hold,  and  die 
vessel  is  brought  up. 

In  soft  ground  the  weight  of  the  block  and  shank  will 
cause  both  to  enter,  before  dragging  commences;  audit 
will  generally  bury  itself  by  the  time  it  has  been  dragged 
twice  its  own  length. 

When  used  in  good  anchoring  ground,  such  as  clay  or 
mud,  the  water  is  excluded  from  beneath  the  broad  under 
surface  of  the  block,  in  consequence  of  which  the  eohe^ 
sion,  assisted  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  water,  will  hold  it  much 
more  firmly  than  when  used  in  hard  ground  or  shkigles 
where  the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  cannpt  be  remoT«' 
ed.  But  in  any  case  it  will  bold  as  much  as  any  anebpr 
of  the  usual  form  and  of  equal  weight,  with  many  peoaliar 
advantages. 

In  the  event  of  a  ship  going  round  the  block  aoch^H;^ 
it  would  be  found  that  it  cannot  possibly  fool,  as  is  often 
the  oase  with  the  common  anchor ;  so  that  a  ship  wilk 
this  unproved  apparatus,  may  ride  at  siAgle  wiclior  wtft 
perfect  safety. 

Or,  should  the  ship  pass  ov^  it,  the  ahaak  will  dis- 
engage itself  by  rising,  when  the  block  will  tmm  ooi  ila 
crown  or  rounded  side,  and  the  shanlik  moving  upott  (h^ 
axis  d,  befoi^  described^  wiUt  as  the  vessel  dmcik 
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poietrate  the  ground,  and  of  itself  take  fresh  bold,  in  aa 
opposite  direction,  which  cannot  be  the  case  with  blocks 
having  the  property  of  holdiag  on  one  side  only ;  and 
which  require  to  be  carefully  lowered  to  the  bottom,  in 
the  Bituation,  position,  and  place,  where  they  are  intended 
to  reinaia  stationary.  The  ordinary  block  anchor  only 
holds  by  ils  own  weight,  and,  if  upset,  can  have  no 
tendency  to  penetrate  the  ground  unless  restored  to  its 
proper  position  ;  but  this  improved  block  anchor  is  calcu- 
lated to  right  itself  under  all  circumstances,  an  advantage 
which,  together  with  its  compactness,  allowing  it  to  be 
stowed  away  in  a  small  space  as  well  as  its  cheapness, 
being  made  principally  oicast  iron,  the  patentee  considers 
will  ultimately  bring  it  into  general  use. 
InroUed,  June,  1820. 


To  James  Glennt,  of  St.  John's  Square,  Clerkmwell, 
and  JoHS  Darbv,  of  Gee  Street,  London,  for  a  Ma- 
chine avid  Apparatus  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  a  Fire  and  Burglary  Alarm. 


The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  indicate,  by  means 
of  a  placard  or  signal,  containing  the  written  information, 
in  what  part  or  situation  of  the  premises  to  which  It  is 
attached  a  Fire  or  Burglary  has  taken  place,  immediately 
upon  either  having  happened- 

This  is  effected  by  means  of  an  alarum,  placed  within 
a  box,  having  the  appearance,  if  desired,  of  a  book  case, 
the  internal  works  of  which  are  connected  by  lines  to 
every  part  of  the  house  or  premises  that  may  be  thought 
hazardous.  These  lines,  carried  from  the  alaruui  in  the 
manner  of  bell  wires,  are,  at  their  extremities,  connected 
to  triggers,  any  one  of  which  being  discharged,  releases  its 
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line  jminediately,  and  sets  off  an  alarum  bell  wittuirtfae 
box,  firing  a  pistol  also  if  attached  thereto,  and  at  the 
same  time,  presents  a  slider  or  label,  containing  the  words 
Fire  or  Thieves  in  such  a  part  of  the  premises,  describing 
where,  and  which  of  the  two  occurrences ;  the  label  being 
previQUsly  prepared  and  attached  to  the  line  that  runs  to 
the  particular  part  mentioned. 

:  The  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows :  A  box 
of  any  external  appearance,  placed  in  the  bed  room,  or 
elsewhere,  as  a  piece  of  furniture,  contains  the  alarm  bell, 
which  is  connected  to  the  striking  part  of  a  clocks  £acb 
Qf  the  lines  before  described  are  connected  at  one  end  ta 
a  piece  of  metal  as  a  trigger,  which  is  hooked  to  a  hold-* 
fast  placed  in  such  a  situation,  that  by  the  opening  of  a 
door  or  window,  the  trigger  is  liberated,  and  the  line 
suffered  to  recede.  The  line  passes  over  puUies  placed 
at  every  angle  until  it  arrives  at  the  box  containing  the 
alarm  into  which  it  is  introduced.  At  this  end  of  the 
line  within  the  box  is  suspended  an  iron  weight,  whiclv  is 
let  fall  by  the  line  running  back  when  it  is  liberated  from 

-  the  hold^fast. 

These  iron  weights  in  falling  strike  down  levers,  which 
levers  are  formed  by  pins  fixed  in  a  wooden  axis  cross- 
ing the  boX|  so  that  any  one  of  the  iron  weights  in  falling, 
will  cause  the  wooden  axis  to  turn.      At  one  end  of  this.^ 

.  axis  is^an  arm,  connected  by  a  wire  to  the  striking  part ;. 
by  the  pull  of  this  wire  which  takes  place  when  the  axis, 
turns,  the  alarm  is  set  off.  At  the  lower  part  of  each  of 
the  iron  weights  above  mentioned  (or  indeed  in  any  other, 
convenient  part  or  manner)  is  a  chain  or  other  contrivam^^ 
connected  to  the  label,  placard,  or  direction  signal,, 
which,  by.  the  fall  of  the  weight,  is  projected  forward  o?; 
presented  to  view. 
.   The  alarum  or  striking  part  is. of  the  ordinary  cqu^ 
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fthrtiction,  hating  a  spring  in  tbe  barrel  to  be  wound  ^p 
m  usual.        - 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  that  by  the  opening  of  any 
door,  window,  or  strong  box,  a  trigger  attached  thereto 
will  be  let  off,  and  the  line  connected  to  the  trigger  run- 
ning back  about  one  foot,  will  cause  the  weight  at  its 
other  extremity  to  fall  as  above  described,  discharging 
the  araruBS,  and  presenting  a  label,  descriptive  of  the  part 
of  the  premises  from  which  it  leads. 

The  contrivance  above  described,  is  intended  to  give 
notice  that  a  burglary  has  taken  place,  atid  in  what  part. 
In  the  event  of  fire,  the  same  apparatus  is  adapted  to 
indicate  the  occurrence,  by  substituting  in  place  of  the 
trigger  and  line  before  mentioned,  small  lines  of  cat-gut, 
or  other  fit  material  (connected  to  the  alarum,  ^s  above 
described)  which  are  carried  across  the  ceiling  in  any 
direction,  or  round  the  cornices  of  the  apartmient  in^ 
tended  to  be  -guarded.  It  being  considered  by  the  pfu 
tentee  that  a  flame  always  ascends,  these  slender  strings 
would  be  burnt  asunder  before  the  fire  could  hav^  taken 
Buffieient  hold  to  endanger  the  premises;  and  the 
alarum  having,  upon  the  string  being  burned,  instantly 
given  notice  of  the  occurrence,  as  well  as  of  the  precise 
st>ot  where  it  has  taken  place,  so  early  an  indieatioil 
will  enaMe  the  persons  alarmed  to  extinguish  the  firie 
'before  it  has  arrived  at  a  serious  head. 

There  ift  also  a  contrivance  by  which  an  instantaneous 
light  machine  may  be  put  in  action  by  the  operation  of 
tbe  alarm ;  but  the  novelty  and  improvement  claimed  by 
the  patentee  consists  solely  in  the  adaptation  of  the  placard 
or  label;^  describing  where  the  burglary  or  fire  has  taken 
place;  and  though  several  of  the  modifications  of  the 
alarum  are  the  invention  of  tbe  patentees,  yet  they  do 
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not   wish  to  claim  them  as  exclusively  their  own, ' 
coofine    theiDseives    to  the  use   of  the  iDdicating  labri 
only.* 

InroUed,  May,  18M. 


To  James  Henry  Lewis,  of  High  HoOtorn,  London, 
Professor  of  Stenography,  for  an  improvement,  or 
eubstitule  for,  or  addition  to.  Pens,  aa  usualiy  em- 
ployed in  the  art  of  writing,  which  he  denominates 
Calegiuphic  Fountain  Pens. 


This  invention,  is  a  reservoir  pen,  which  holds  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  ink,  to  supply  the  writer  for  many  hours 
without  repleaishiag.  It  consists  of  the  barrel  of  aswaii's 
quill,  prepared  and  rendered  soft  for  the  purpose,  which 
is  filled  with  ink,  and  has  a  puncture  at  its  smaller  end 
for  discharging  it  to  the  nib,  where  also  is  placed  a  piece 
of  sponge,  in  order  to  lessen  the  flow  of  the  ink.  At  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  is  a  short  tube  of  metal,  for  the  purpose 
of  distending  the  quill  and  preserving  its  cylindrical  form, 
where  the  reservoir  is  closed  with  a  cork,  by  which  the 
ink  is  retained,  and  the  end  is  covered  by  a  metallic 
cap. 

Another  short  metal  tube,  is  placed  upon  the  smaller 
end  of  the  barrel,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  nib  of 
,tbe  pen,  to  supply  which,  the  ink  from  the  end  of  the 
barrel  is  forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.     Several  nibs  may  be  together  placed  upon  the 
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tube,  go  as  to  enable  the  writer  to  remove  the  one  be 
has  used,  and  proceed  without  the  trouble  of  stopping  to 
jnend  his  pen. 

A  conical  tube  may  be  attached  at  the  small  end  of  the 
barrel,  to  receive  a  crow  pen,  if  desired,  which  is  sup* 
plied  with  ink  as  above. 

Two  pens  of  the  improved  construction,  may  be  united 
together  at  the  larger  end  of  the  barrel,  by  a  screwed 
ferrule,  so  as  to  supply  red  ink  at  one  end,  and  black  at 
the  other. 

Inrolledy  June^  1820. 

The  inventor  has  subsequently  adapted  to  his  patent 
Calegraphic  Fountain,  an  instrument  to  be  attached  to  the 
end  pf  the  conical  tube  above  mentioned,  having  five  nib3 
for  the  purpose  of  ruling  lines,  for  manuscript  music. 
Upon  removing  this  instrument,  with  the  five  nibs  from 
the  fountain  pen,  the  small  roimd  end  of  the  tube,  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  notes.  At  the  reverse  end  of  the 
fountain,  is  a  nib,  by  which  the  tails  of  the  notes  are 
formed. 


To  James  Dickson,  o/^  Gibmore  PUxcej  Edinburgh,  for 
an  Improvement  or  Improvements  in  communicating 
Power  to  Machinery  by  Watery  Quicksilver^  Spirit 
of  WinCy  Oil^  or  Fluid;  which  Improvement  or  Im* 
provements  are  applicable  to  useful  Purposely, 

'i 

This  is  a,n  engine,  constructed  in  its  various  parts,, 
much  like  the  steam  engine,  but  is  to  be  put  in  action, 
by  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,    felling  from  a 
considerable  height,  which  column  is  intercepted  by  the 
working  piston  of  the  engine. 

N    N 
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Let  a  column  of  water,  in  its  descent  through  pipes^  bein* 
troduced  to  the  under  side  of  a  piston,  working  in  .a  cylin- 
der ;  the  piston  will  be  raised,  by  its  pressure  upward,  to 
the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Connected  to  the  piston  rod,  let 
there  be  arms  constructed  as  in  a  steam  engine,  to  open 
valves ;  when  the  piston  has  risen,  let  a  valve  be  opened 
to  admit  the  column  of  water  into  the  cylinder,  above  the 
piston ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  valve  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  be  opened  into  the  discharge  pipe ;  the  cy- 
linder will  be  emptied  below,lind  filled  again  above;  the 
piston  must  then  descend  by  the  pressure  of  the  water 
downward  until  the  cylinder  is  full,  when  the  connecting 
arms  will  close  the  last  mentioned  valves,  and  open  the 
first,  by  which  the  piston  will  be  again  raised. 

Thus  an  alternate  action  is  produced,  similar  to  that 
of  the  steam  engine,  the  weight  of  the  whole  column  of 
water  below,  as  well  as  above,  being  considered  las  the 
powe^  which  moves  the  piston. 

As  the  closing  of  the  valves  would  cause  a  momentary 
stoppage  of  the  works,  and  produce  a  shock,  there  are 
two  air  vessels  upon  the  main  pipe  and  an  extra  pipe  with 
a  piston  behind,  provided  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
recoil  of  the  water,  and  several  other  parts  and  appen- 
dages not  described,  which  ev^ry  engineer  will  understand 
as  necessary  to  the  action  of  the  engine,  as  also  the  drum 
for  communicating  motion  to  other  machinery ;  but  water 
pressure  engines  upon  the  same  principle  as  this,  (except- 
ing slight  modifications  of  the  mechanism)  have. been  so 
long  in  use,  and  are  so  well  known,  that  a  more  detailed 
account  of  thi^  patent  is  considered  unnecessary. 

Inrolledi  June^  1820. 

A  provision  is  made  in  the  title  of  this  patent  for  working 
with  spirit  of  wine  or  oil ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  either  of 
these  fluids  would  ever  be  applied  to  such  a  purpose. 
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7b  HENjtV  Const  ANTiNE  Jennings,  of  Car6t/r/o7i  Street  ^ 
Lonaonyfor  a  new  invented  Substitute  for  Pitch. 

The  materials  of  which  this  substitute  for  pitch  is  com- 
posed, are  tar,  charcoal  and  stone  brimstone. 

To  about  one  hundred  gallons  of  rough  tar,  add  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  bushels  of  carbonaceous  matter,  made  from  ' 
the  burning  of  saw-dust,  shavings,  or  other  vegetable 
substance,  or,  indeed,  soot  will  answer  the  purpose,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  carbonaceous  matter  be  perfectly  dry  ; 
with  this,  incorporate  a  quantity  of  crude  or  stone-sulr 
phur,  from  seven  to  fifteen  pounds,  regulating  th^  propor- 
tions according  to  the  fluidity  of  the  tar. 

If  mineral  tar  be  used,  add  also  to  every  hundred  gal- 
lons of  tar,  (and  of  other  ingredients  as  above)  about 
two  pounds  of  sulphuric  acidj  of  the  highest  degree  of 
concentration,  proportioning  the  quantity  according  to  the 
solidity  of  the  carbonaceous  matter. 

Boil  the  composition  in  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  dome  fe- 
tort  head  and  condenser,  till  the  ingredients  added  to 
the  tar  are  thoroughly  dissolved  and  amalga.mated,  and 
the*  compound  or  artificial  pitch  is  reduced  to  the  con*- 
sistency  which  may  be  de$ired. 

InroUedf  June^  IS20. 


To  William  Collins,  of  George  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square  y  London^for  an  Invention  of  some  useful  Addi* 
tions  tOy  and  Improvements  on  Carriage- Lamps. 

The  improvement  upon  carriage-lamps  proposed  in 
this  patent,  consists  in  a  mode  of  shifting  the  position 
or  situation  of  the  reflector,  by  means  of  which  the  re- 
flected light  from  the  lamp,  might  be  in  an  instant  thrown 
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out  of  its  usual  direction,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon 
some  particular  object  by  the  road  side.  This  is  contriv- 
ed by  mounting  the  reflector  upon  a  box,  which  turns 
upon  tb6  nozle,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  pass  round  the 
lamp  or  candle  horizontally ;  and  by  that  means  to  pro- 
ject the  reflecting  rays  of  light  at  any  angle,  to  the 
direction  in  which  the  carriage  is  proceeding. 

To  the  inner  side  of  the  box  (which  carries  the  reflec- 
tor) is  attached  one  end  of  a  helical  spring,  which  is 
coiled  round  within,  and  the  other  end  of  it  is  attached 
to  the  nozle  or  to  the  frame  of  the  lamp.  Upon  the 
box  being  turned  so  as  to  coil  up  the  spring,  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  return,  but  is  confined  by  a  string 
or  chain,  which  passes  partly  round  the  box  in  a 
grove,  and  is  attached  at  the  other  end  to  an  upright 
spindle  situated  in  the  corner  of  the  lamp  case. 

When  the  driver  of  the  carriage  wishes  to  change  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  light  (without  moving  from  his 
seat)  he  may  turn  the  spindle  last  mentioned,  by  means 
of  a  small  finger  and  thumb  lever,  or  button,  placed  upon  its 
top,  on  the  outside  of  the  lamp  case,  which,  by  coiling 
the  string  or  chain  upon  the  spindle  draws  the  revolving 
box  and  reflector  before  described,  to  any  position. 

There  is  a  small  catch  upon  the  top  of  the  spindle  fall- 
ing into  a  ratchet  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  spindle 
and  keeping  the  reflector  in  that  position  which  may  be 
desired. 

Inrolledy  May,  1820. 


To  Louis  Fouche  Borel,  of  the  Haymarkety  Londouy 
for  an  liivention  called  the  Moveable  and  Inodorous 
C(fnvenience» 

^  ■ 

The  intention  of  this  apparatus,  is  to  prevent  much  of 
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Ibe  UDpleas&nt  effluvia  arisiag  from  privies  caused  by 

evaporation  ;  or  ,as  the  patentee  states,  "  to  prevent  much 
of  thai/ermenlalion  which  arises  from  animal  excrement, 
by  which  me.pkilic  vapours  are  generated."  It  is  cod- 
sidered,  that  by  separating  the  urine  from  the  soil,  aad 
not  sufferiug  them  to  act  chemically  upon  each  other,  a 
great  porlion  of  the  nauseous  vapours  usually  emitted 
will  be  prevented  from  generatiug.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object,  the  patentee  proposes  to  place,  under 
the  seat  of  the  privy,  a  pipe  or  chancel,  conducting  into 
a  cask  or  other  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  cask  is  to 
be  occupied  by  a  strainer,  so  that  while  the  earthy  parts 
of  the  excrement  are  retained  in  the  vessel,  the  aqueous 
parts  will  drain  off  into  a  tunnel  below,  which  leads  down 
to  another  cask  or  vessel  for  the  reception  of  the  urine 
only. 

The  intention  of  the  patentee,  as  it  is  here  seen,  is 
to  place  two  vessels,  one  under  the  other,  for  the  pur- 
poses above  stated ;  and  be  further  proposes,  that  they 
should  have  handles,  and  be  so  attached  to  ropes  or 
chains,  as  to  render  them  capable  of  being  drawn  up  by 
awindlass  or  otherwise,  whenever  full;  an  operation  which 
he  considers  may  be  performed  without  the  trouble  and 
disagreeable  circumstances  attendant  upon  the  ordinary 
method  of  emptying  privies  or  cesspools. 
JnroUed,  May,  1820. 


To  Frederick  Miguel  Vas  Heythusen,  ofSidmouth 
Street,  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex^  Esq.  for  a  Method  of 
making  Portable  Machinery  or  Instruments,  to  be 
placed  upon  a  desk  or  table,  and  eo  contrived  as  to 
fold  or   not,  into  a  small   compass,  made  of  wood. 
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'  '  brass  or  other  metal,  to  support  a  silken  shade^for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  eyes  from  a  strong  light ; 
added  to  which  is  a  green,  blue,  or  other  coloured 
glass  in  a  frame,  and  in  such  a  position,  that,  when 
placed  opposite  a  window,  lamp  or  candle,'  it  will 

'  take  off  the  glare  of  white  paper,  by  shedding  a  green 
or  blue  or  other   tinge,  dependent  upon   the  colour 

•  ^  the  glass  reflector,  upon  a  book  or  paper  placed 
within  the  bounds  qf  its  shadow,  so  that  print,  how* 
ever  smaU,  or  writing  is  rendered  more  plain  or 
legible,  by  reason  qf  the  glare  being  thus  taken  off 
"  the  white  paper  by  day,  and  particularly  by  candle 
light,  by  thismeans  the  eye  of  the  reader  or  writer  will 
be  relieved  from  injuriously  dwelling  upon  a  white 
surface^ 

;  Thib  patent  is  for  the  constraction  of  a  candle  screen, 
to  be  made  of  green  or  other  coloured  glass,  by  fixing  ^ 
piece  of  tbin  plate  or  crown  glass  in  a  frame,  and  mount- 
ing that  frame  in  a  stand  for  the  purpose  of  sliding  it 
higher  or  lower,  and  also  of  placing  it  at  any  angle,-  as 
a  swinging  looking-glass.  There  is  likewise,  a  green 
pilken  shade  attached  to  the  frame,  for  the  purpose  of 
shutting  off  the  light  from  the  eyes  of  the  reader. 

These  screens  of  glass  with  the  silken  shade,  may  be 
applied  also  to  a  pedestal  stand,  to  be  raised  aYid  lowered 
at  pleasure,  by  sliding  up  and  down  in  the  pedestal,  or 
otherwise,  and  having  a  ball  and  socket  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  glass  at  any  angle.  The  modes  of  mount- 
ing may  be  various,  but  we  presume  that  the  invention 
consists  in  the  adaptation  of  green  or  other  coloured 
glass  as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  a  reading 
shade. 

JnroUedi  May,  1820. 
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To  James  Huggett,  ij/"  Hailsham,  Sussex,  for  a 
Machine  to  be  attached  to  Carriages,  as  a  Subsliluie 
/or  a  Drag,  to  regulate  the  speed,  and  to  prevent  acci- 
dents in  going  down  kill  or  other  perilous  situa- 
tions. 

The  machine,  or  apparatus  proposed  io  this  specilica- 
tion,  consists  of  a  drug  under  the  carriage,  intended  to  rub 
agaiust  the  ground,  and  by  the  great  friction  produced, 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  carriage  when  going  down 
bill,  or  under  any  circumstances  of  danger;  such  as  the 
horses  running  away ;  it  is  particularly  designed  for  mail 
or  stage  coaches. 

This  drag,  which  consists  of  a  broad  piece  of  iron,  is 
intended  to  be  lowered,  so  asto  come  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  and  is  worked  by  the  hand  of  the  driver  without 
quitting  his  seat.  Its  mode  of  action  is  by  turning  a 
handle  situated  near  the  coach-box ;  this  handle  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  axle,  having  a  spur 
wheel  at  its  lower  end,  and  which  spur  wheel  works  into 
a  bevel  cog-wheel  upon  the  end  of  a  main  shaft,  passing 
horizontally  along  under  the  perch  of  the  carriage.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  shaft  is  a  pinion,  working  into  a 
horizontal  inverted  crown  wheel,  situate  under  the  hinder 
boot.  This  crown  wheel,  mounted  in  a  carriage,  is  at- 
tached to  an  axle  with  a  worm,  which,  by  working  into 
a  sliding  bar,  raises  and  lowers  the  drag  before  men- 
tioned. 

The  drag  itself,  is  suspended  by  two  arms  from  the 
sliding  bar,  (which  is  described  as  ascending  and  descend- 
ing, by  the  revolution  of  the  screw  that  works  into  it;) 
the  arms  are  contrived  to  act  against  a  spring  in  the  drag, 
for  the  purpose  of.easing  the  jolts  which  may  take  place 
as  the  drag  slides  against  the  ground;  or  the  arms  may 
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be  made  to  slide  in  sockets,  having  a  worm  spring  withiii 
them  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

By  the  handle  first  described  being  turned  backwards, 
the  drag  is  drawn  up ;  in  this  situation  it  is  intended  to 
remain  while  the  carriage  is  going  upon  level  ground ; 
but  when  descending  a  hill,  and  the  use  of  a  drag  becomes 
necessary,  the  handle  is  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  drag 
down  to  press  upon  the  road. 

The  same  contrivance  being  applied  to  waggons  may 
be  worked  by  a  short  spindle  and  winch  behind  the  wag- 
gon,  the  spindle  having  a  spur  wheel  acting  in  the  crown 
wheel  before  described,  by  which  the.drag  is  to  be  raised 
and  lowered. 

♦ 

Inrolledy  Julijy  1820. 


To    Henry  Tritton,   Esq.  of  Batteraeay  for  a  new 
Method  of  producing  Rotatory  Motion. 

The  Patentee  in  his  specification  declares,  that  the 
following  statement  given  under  his  haBd,&c.,  doth  par- 
ticularly describe  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  his  said 
invention,  And  the  manner  in  which  the  same  is  to  be 
performed, 

"  My  method  of  producing  rotatory  motion,  consists  in 
the  combination  of  atmospheric  pressure,  with  the  action 
of  water  on  a  wheel,  by  placing  the  wheel  in  an  outer 
case,  capable  of  exhaustion,  and  producing  therein  a 
rarefaction  of  the  air  by  an  air  pump,  or  any  other 
known  machine,  for  producing  rarefaction  or  exhaustion 
of  air.  The  water,  after  spending  its  action  on  the  wheel, 
being  thrown  out  by  a.  pump  or  pumps  worked  by  the 
wheel  itself,  or  by  any  other  adequate  power." 

Inrolledy  June,  1820. 


Trittoit's/ur  producing  Rotatury  Motiun.        SMh 

The  above  description  being  all  that  the  patentee  bag 
stated  in  his  specificaUon,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
by    what    mode    he   intends   to  combine  ttie   pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  with  the  action  of   water,  so   as  to 
produce  rotatory  motion,  or  by  what  means  water  is  to 
be  introduced  to  act  upon  the  wheel  within  the  exhausted 
box.     From  the  latter  sentence  of  the  specification,  HJ 
would  appear,  that  a  perpetual  motion  was  eSeeted ;  w«-l 
cannot,  however,  explain  the  invention  or  its  uses,  farther  I 
than  in  the  patentee's  own  words  above  recited,  -  ■ 

Does  he  claim  the  combination  of  atmospheric  prej^  I 
sure  with  the  action  of  water  on  a  wheel  in  vacuo  as  ifM 
,  newly  discovered  principle?  Ifso,  without  considering  itiu 
novelty  or  practicability,  in  whatmannerdoeshe  propose^ 
to  put  this  principle  in  action  ?    For  the  particular  mode 
or  modes  of  applying  existing  philosophical   principles 
to  useful  purposes,  must  be  the  subject  (if  new)  of  a  pa- 
tent right,  not  the   monopoly  of  any  newly  discovered  ^ 
principle  of  nature,  in  all  its  adaptations  and  modifier  I 
tions,  without  any  explicit  method  of  bringing  the  discof  J 
very  into  use.  *■ 

"If  the  principle  alone,  be  the  foundation  of  a  p&f ^ 
tent,  it  cannot  possibly  stand:"^  for  aprinciple  cannot  ba 
a  ground  for  a  patent,  because  it  is  the  first  ground  and 
rule  of  tut  and  science.  "  The  organization  of  a  mar 
cbine  may  be  the  subject  of  a  patent,  but  principlea 
cannot,"  "  A  patent  must  be  for  a  vendible  matter,  and 
not  for  a  principle."'t  "  There  can  be  no  patent,  for  a 
mere  principle ;  but  for  a  principle  so  far  embodied  and  J 


•  Mr.  Justice  Duller.     Boulton  v.  Bull. 
t  Mr.  Junitje  Heuih.     Tlie  eame. 
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connected  with  corporeal  substances,  as  to  be  In  a  con- 
dition,  to  act  and  produce  effect,  there  may  be  a 
patent."* 

"A  patent,  since  the  introduction  of  a  proviso  for 
inroUing  a  specification,  is  to  be  considered  in  the  nature 
of  a  bargain  or  agreement,  between  the  king  and  the 
subject,  that  if  the  latter  will  (by  means  of  his  specifica- 
tion) put  the  public  in  full -possession  of  a  beneficial  in- 
vention, found  out  or  introduced  into  the  kingdom  by 
him,  he  shall  have  the  exclusive  benel&t  of  the  said  in- 
vention for  fourteen  years.  So,  that  a  man  to  entitle 
him  to  the  benefit  of  a  patent,  must  disclose  his  secret, 
and  specify  his  invention  in  such  a  way,  that  any  other 
person  of  ordinary  abilities,  in  that  branch  of  business, 
may  be  taught'  to  do  the  thing,  for  which  the  patent  is 
granted." 

^^  But  if  the  specification  be  in  any  part  materially 
false  or  defective,  the  patent  cannot  be  supported  ;"t  or  if 
a  mechanic  of  ingenuity  be  required  to  supply  its  defects 
by  inventions  of  his  own,  not  before  known,  or  at  least 
applied  to  similar  purposes  as  the  invention  in  question, 
then  it  is  coiisidered  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  proviso  are  not  complied  with,  and  the  [con- 
tract between  the  king  and  the  patentee  is  annulled,  and 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  patent  right  becomes  void 
accordingly. ' 


*  Sir  Jam€^  Eyre.     Boulton  v.  Bull. 

t  Davies's  Treatise  on  Patents,  Patent  Lawis,  and  Cases,  1816. 
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Discovery  of  the  supposed  Antarctic  Continent. 


In  the  month  of  February,  1819,  the  Brig  William,  of 
Blylk,  a  South  Sea  Whaler,  W.  Smith  Master,  in  sailing 
from  Monte  Video  towards  the  Pacific  OceaOj  upon  a; 
course  bearing  S.  by  W.  in  lat.  62'  20'  S.  and  long.  60<» 
W.  discovered  land,  beiag  upon  the  meridian  of  Falk- 
land's Isles  near  Cape  Horn,  but  ten  degrees  more  to  the 
southward. 

The  same  vessel  in  June  following,  attempted  again 
to  make  this  unknown  coast,  but  in  lat.  62°  10'  and 
long  62  to  65  W.  found  the  sea  so  much  incumbered 
with  islands  and  shoals  of  ice,  as  to  render  the  progress 
of  the  ship  impracticable. 

In  October,  Captain  Skirreff  of  the  Andromache' 
Frigate  upon  the  Monte  Video  station,  dispatched  the 
same  vessel  to  survey  the  newly  discovered  land,  when 
better  success  attended  the  enterprise,  and  she  was  ena- 
bled to  make  the  point  first  discovered,  which  was  called 
after  the  ship,  William's  Point,  lat.  62°  32'  S.  long.  59" 
56'  W.  The  vessel  then  tacked,  and  steering  toward  the 
N.  E.  passed  six  islands,  some  of  them  ten  or  twelve 
miles  in  length,  being  from  two  to  five  miles  off  the 
main  land.  Here  the  soundings  were  found  to  be  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  fathoms. 

A  part  of  the  crew  went  on  shore,  and  took  formi 
possession  of  the  laud,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  ol 
his  Britanic  Majesty,  calling  it  New  or  South  Shetland, 


■d 
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On  the  meridian  of  58'  5'  W.  about  twentv  miles  in- 
land,  to  the  southmird  was^seenlt  very  high  mountain  ; 
but  the  party  had  not,  at  that  time,  an  opportunity  of 
penetrating  into  the  interior.  No  inhabitants  were  seen, 
nor  any  traces  of  their  existence ;  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow,  Ibut  the  ^as  contained  seals  and 
whales  in  very  great  abundance. 

The  vessel  proceeding  N.  E.  made  a  bold  promontory^ 
in  lat.  61^  58'  S.  long.  67o  30'  W.  which  was  called  North 
Foreland,  about  ninety  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  William's 
Point.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  is  a  smsJA 
Bay  named  Sheri^s  Cove. 

Perceiving  that  the  continuation  of  the  shore  from 
North  Foreland,  extended  in  a  south  easterly  direction, 
much  incumbered  with  ice  to  aboiitlat  63°  long  55^  the 
vessel  tacked  towards  the  N.  W.  and  at  ten  leagues  from 
shore  took  soundings  of  100  fathoms. 

Having  returned  again  to  William's  Point  the  vessel 
steered  W.  S.  W.  and  observed  another  island,  lying 
four  or  five  miles  off  the  shore,  which  they  called  Hosca** 
son's  Aim.  Here  the  main  land,  inclining  towards  the 
S.  W.  formed  a  large  bay  or  inlet;  the  mouth  of  which,; 
between  forty  and  fifty  leagues  over,  the  vessel  crossed, 
the  land  in  the  midway  having  disappeared  for  about 
fifty  mile3.  The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  ia 
crossing  this  bay  was  observed,  and  found  to  decline 
24°  10'  East. 

An  exalted  point  of  land  which  now  presented  itself, 
formed  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay  ;  which  shoot- 
ing into  the  ocean  was  called  Smith's  Cape,  lat.  62^  50'  S. 
long.  63°  46'  W,  Here  the  land  again  receded  towards 
the  S.  W.  and  the  survey  closed. 

The  discovery  of  so  extensive  a  tract  of  land  in  this 
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part  of  the  irorid,  becomes  a  matter  of  considerable  in- 
terest, even  in  a  geographical  point  of  view  alone ;  *Dd 
particularly  so,  after  the  fruitless  researches  of  Captain 
Cooi  in  the  years  1773,  4  and  6,  lo  discover  tie  South 
Polar  continent,  which  had  generally  been  believed  to 
exist  before  that  time.  It  Las  already  supplied  several  t^ 
glish  merchant  men,  wiih  cargoes  of  seal-skius,  which 
Aoimais  are  said  to  swarm  upon  the  rocks  nud  shores  «f 
the  new  discovered  land  ;  and  the  whales,  we  underftand, 
are  more  abundant  in  its  vicloily,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe ;  consequently,  as  the  whale  fishery  has  of  late 
years  completely  failed  in  the  North  Seas,  South  Shet- 
land must  soon  become  an  .object  of  great  mercantiie 
importance. 

The  situatioD  of  Sandwich  Land,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  1116,  suggests  the  probability  of  its  connection 
with  New  Shetland  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  both  these 
places,  lying  very  nearly  in  the  track  marked  out  upon 
ohi  maps,  as  the  shores  of  Terra  Incognito  Australia, 
or  the  southern  unknown  land,  induces  a  belief  diat  this 
is  a  part  of  the  Antarctic  Continent,  which  was  sever*! 
caituries  past  said  to  have  been  discovered,  and  generally 
admitted  to  have  then  existed. 

It  will  be  remarked,  in  opposition  to  this  suggestim, 
that  Captain  CodIl  made  many  attempts  to  find  this 
land,  without  success ;  but  the  very  circumstance  of  his 
being  stopped  by  ice,  in  shoals,  islanda,  and  indeed 
mountains,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  argue  very  strongly, 
that  land  was  not  far  off;  if  indeed  some  of  the  sup- 
posed isles  and  mountains  were  not  absolutely  the  land 
itself,  covered  with  frost  and  snow ;  for  the  same  de- 
gree of  frigidity  does  not  take  place  in  the  open  seas, 
of  ooKrespoading  latitude  northwardly ;  nor  can  any  phi 
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loBophical  rdtflon  be  given  for  such  a  pbenomenoii,  unleai 
it  be  the  presence  or  vicinity  of  land. 

Having  mentioned  the  depicting  of  this  Terra  Incog" 
nita  by  old  geographers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  of 
what  date ;  and  as  obsolete  maps  have  been  generally 
considered  as  waste  paper  and  discarded  accordingly, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  refer  for  example,  to  a  curious  large 
globe  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  now  in  high 
preservation^  in  the  library  of  the  Honourable  Society  of. 
the  Middle  Temple,  London,  upon  which  this  Southern 
continent  is  represented.  By  way  of  strengthening  the 
argument  as  to  the  dependence  which  may  be  placed 
upon  even  so  rude  and  indefinite  a  sketch  as  is  there 
shewn,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  tolerable  outline  of  the  north- 
em  shores  of  New  Holland  is  there  drawn  as  believed  to 

< 

exist,  though  its  discovery  is,  subsequently  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  globe,  ascribed  to  the  Dutch  under  Endracht 

.  1616,  Arnhem.  1617,  Van  Dlemen  1618,  ifec. 

A.chartof  the  above  discovery,  very  obligingly  com- 
municated by  Captain  Bowles,  through  Mr,  Faden  the 

.King's  geographer,  would  have  accompanied  this,  but 
that  the  future  and  more  accurate  information  to  be  de- 
rived  from    Captain   Basil  Hall,  (whom    Government 

.  have  sent  out  with  an  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
more  extensive  and  particular  examination  of*  this  new 
discovered  land,)  will  be  much  more  acceptable  than  the 

.  present  partial  and  imperfect  survey  of  a  trading  vessel. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Nooturna  yenate  manu,  versate  diama.— Hor. 

Sm, 

Language  is  the  gate  of  knowledge ;  he  who  facilitates 
the  knowledge  of  language,  itself  a  knowledge  of  words, 
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is  of  course  leading  the  way  to  the  knowledge  of  thin3;B ; 
— the  only  real  and  important  object  to  which  all  know 
ledge  ought  to  tend.  Whether  a  universal  language  might 
not  be  invented  or  adopted  by  the  whole  human  race,  is  a 
question  which  will  be  answered  differently  according  to 
the  views  which  men  have  of  the  probable  future  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  generally.  But  nothing  is  more  clear 
than  this,  that,  whilst  mankind  continue  divided  by  diffe- 
rent institutions,  and  remain  in  various  iosulated  commu- 
nities, having  different  interests,  habits,  manners,  modes 
of  thinking,  religions  and  governments,  a  universal  Ian-' 
guage,  for  the  every  day  transactions  of  life,  at  least  ia 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  or  expected.  That  a  universal 
language,  or  at  least  a  language  bo  universal  as  to 
embrace  the  continent  of  Europe  might  be  invented  and 
adopted  I  entertain  no  doubt:  the  language  expressed  by 
figures,  and  the  present  improved  chemical  nomenclature, 
are  proofs  how  much  has  already  been  done  in  this  way. 
As,  however,  the  rays  of  that  master  raind  whjch  is  to 
prompt  us  to  the  use  of  such  language  have  not  yet 
broken  in  upon  our  darkness,  we  must  be  content  to  pro- 
mote the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the  best  means 
which  are  now  in  our  power.  Hence  will  arise  the 
question,  by  what  method  are  languages  mast  easily 
leamt  ? 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
language,  that  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous  to  agitate 
the  question.  I  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
T  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  acquired  the  easiest  mode 
of  learning  either  the  dead  or  the  living  languages,  and 
that  there  is  still  room  for  considerable  improvement. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  system  in  our  universities  and  in 
our  academies  and  schools  ;  and  even  the  lowest  teacher 
has  a  species  of  routine^but  that  system  or  routine  is,  I 
fear,  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  building,  erected 
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eatber  with  a  view  to  the  quaotit;  of  mon^  which  can 
be  got  bf  it,  than  to  facilitate  the  acquisitioa  of  real 
grammatical  knowledge,  and  a  progress  in  the importaof 
science  of  words. 

Let  any  person  take  the  Latin  Accidence  up,  and 
almost  the  first  thing  which  be  will  find  in  it  is  the 
declension  of  the  article  hie,  as  it  is  called.  Now  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  this.  The  Latin  language  has 
jv)  article;  and  the  unlearned  reader  will  not  be  a  little 
mrprised  when  told  that  this  little  word  hie  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  pronoun  answering  to  the  English 
pronoun  this.  I  know  it  will  be  said  that  it.'!  declension 
is  taught  in  order  to  make  the  student  acquainted  with 
the  gender:  thus  as  be  proceeds,  he  is  taught  that  Atec 
nobis  is  a  cloud,  hie  gradus,  a  step,  Ac.  1  Surely  a  mode 
of  teaching  could  scarcely  be  invented  more  absurd. 
Again,  we  are  frequently  told  in  our  grammars,  that 
some  nouns  are  substantives  and  some  adjectives :  pre- 
posterous! an  adjective  is  no  more  a  noun  than  a  verb  is 
a  Doun.  Then  comes  the  terms  tense  and  Jtwod,  with 
others  which  are  many  of  tbem  the  most  stupid  whtoh 
could  be  invented.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into 
minute  criticism  on  the  terras  of  grammar.  I  merely 
mention  them  here  to  shew  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
our  grammatical  books.  Such  terms  notwithstanding  are 
very  inimical  to  the  progress  of  the  young  student,  and  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  better  are  not  adopted  and  brought 
into  general  use. 

As,  however,  language  is  the  medium  by  which  our 
thoughts  are  commonly  expressed,  and  as  a  knowledge  of 
grammar  enables  us  to  convey  our  thoughts  most  cor- 
rectly to  others,  .'^uch  knowledge  should  be  acquired  by 
every  rational  being.  In  the  acquisition  of  this  science, 
the  mere  pedant  has  always  mistaken  the  way:  hence  it 
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is  no  uncommon  thing,  even  in  the  present  day  to  find  a 
person  wrll  versed  in  the  learned  languages,  who  knows 
comparatively  little  of  the  structure  of  hia  mother  tongue, 
and,  in  fact,  who  often  writes  such  latinized  Englii^h  as 
is  frequeofly  unintelligible. 

Grammar  like  other  sciences,  is  best  acquired  bydcfi- 
oitioos  and  classilication ;  and  although,  perhaps  no  (erms  I 
which  have  been  yet  invented,  do  in  every  instance,  cod-  1 
vey  that  meaning  which  a  philosophical  Investigation  of 
language  requires,  yet,  tilt  better  terms  are  invented,  we 
must,  to  avoid  confusion,  content  ourselves  with  those 
terms,  which  are  in  common  use.  J 

Besides  letters,  which  are  or  ought  to  be,  the  signs  of  I 
sounds,  we  have  syllables  and  words,  which  are  for  the  I 
most  part  compound  sounds.  Words  are  divided  by  1 
grammarians,  into  the  following  kind :  article,  nouni^A 
or  substantive,  adjective,  pronoun,  verb,  participle^  i 
adverb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and  interjection.  The  I 
greatest  difficulty  to  all  learners  of  grammar,  is  the  ac-  I 
qnisition  of  that  knowledge,  which  enables  them  to  diS*  | 
tinguish  these  different  parts  of  speech,  and  therefore  care  j 
and  assiduity  ought  to  be  employed  to  enable  the  learoef  I 
so  to  do,  before  he  proceeds  one  step  further  in  thri  I 
study.  I 

We  will  now,  however,  suppose  that  our  student  has 
acquired  a  competent  grammatical  knowledge  of  his  mo- 
ther tongue;  that  be  can   distinguish  and  point  ou(,  in 
every  sentence,  its  different  members  or  parts  of  speech ; 
that  he  is  no  longer  confounded  with  iense,  mootf,  con- 
jugation,   or    di'dension,    and   that  preferperj'ect,   pre'M 
terpluperfect,  and  such  wretched  words,  are  completeljr  I 
conquered;   then,  and  710I  before,  he  may  enter  on  tbe'.i 
study  of  a  foreign  language,  with  ease  and  success. 

All   European   languages,   appear  to  be  referable 
p  p 
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two  orders:  those  of  the  south — the  Greek,  Latin,  French^ 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  &c.  belong  to  one  ;  those  of 
the  north — the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  Danish,  the  Norwe- 
gian, the  Swedish,  the  Russian  we  believe,  and  all  the 
dialects  of  the  British  Isles  to  the  other.  The  structure 
of  those  of  the  latter  order,  is  in  many  respects,  very- 
similar  to  our  own  ;  the  structure  of  the  Itinguages  of  the 
former  order,  is  in  many  respects  very  dissimilar.  And 
therefore,  primd  facicy  the  Northern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, are  more  easily  learnt  by  an  Englishman,  than 
those  of  the  South,  the  language  of  France,  perhaps, 
excepted. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  here,  that  to  read  any  foreign 
language,  is  one  thing,  and  to  speak  it  is  another,  very 
different.  To  speak  a  foreign  language  well,  it  appears ' 
to  me,  that  the  assistance  of  a  master,  or  mixing  with 
people  who  speak  the  language,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary;  to  read  it,  provided  the  student  be  furnished 
with  good  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  suitable  books, 
no  master  is  wanted.  In  studying  a  language,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  acquire  as  soon  as  possible,  the  order 
in  which  persons,  writing  or  speaking  in  the  language, 
most  cqmmonly  think. 

There  is  not  so  much  discrepancy  in  this  respect, 
between  modern  languages  and  our  own;  but  in  the 
ancient  languages,  it  is  so  great  as  to  form  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  their  acquisition,  and  cannot  there- 
fore bfe  too  carefully  attended  to. 

Having  consigned  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage to  a  vivd  voce  teacher,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
shew,  how  the  student  should  proceed  to  learn  to  read 
it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  he  must  have  before  him,  a  good  grammar,  a  dic- 
tionary of  the  language,  with  an  English  interpretatioii 
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and  the  most  easy  books  in  the  language,  with  and  with- 
out translations.  Having  these  .before  him,  the  answer 
to  the  following  questions,  to  be  obtained  from  the 
grammar  or  the  dictionary,  and  pursuing  the  following 
method,  will  soon  enable  the  student  with  a  moderate 
degree  of  application,  to  accomplish  his  utmost  expec- 
tations.  The  letters  in  the  language  must  of  course  be 
first  understood ;  and  this  will  be  more  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary, if  they  should  happen  to  be  a  different  character 
from  the  roman  or  common  letters,  with  which  we  are 

* 

all  acquainted. 

Are  there  any  articles — how  are  they  formed?  if  any, 
learn  them  by  heart. 

How  many  genders  are  there — by  what  means  are 
they  designated  ? 

How  are  the  substantives  formed^ — by  adding  articles 
and  prepositions,  or  by  altering  their  terminations  ?  are 
they  known  by  peculiar  terminations,  as  many  are  in 
English,  in  ness,  tiony  ty^  i&c.  ? 

How  is  the  plural  numb^  formed — is  there  any  differ- 
ence  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  ? 

How  are  the  adjectives  formed — have  they  peculiar 
terminations— how  are  their  genders  distinguished — do 
they  vary  their  terminations  in  the  different  genders,  and 
the  plural ;  are  they  usually  placed  before  or  after  the, 
substantives  to  which  they  belong  ? 

How  are  the  degrees  of  comparison  expressed  ? 

'Are  any  of  the  adjectives  irregularly  formed  ?  if  a  few, 
learn  them  by  heart. 

What  are  the  cardinal  numbers,  one,  two,  three,  Ac? 
learn  them  to  100  by  heart. 

What  are  the  ordinal  numbers,  first,  second,  third, 
Ac.  ?  learn  them  to  100  by  heart. 

Are  both  these  declined  as  adjectives  ? 
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Ro\sr.?Lretbe pronouns  formed?  As  they  are  notnti* 
merous,  learn  them  by  heart. 

Are  there  any  important  particles  ?  if  any,  learn  them 
by  heart. 

How  many  conjugations  of  verbs — how  many  tenses — 
how  are  they  formed  ? 

Are  thefe  any  irregular  verbs — how  are  they  formed  ? 
pay  particular  attention  to  them.  ^ 

Are  there  any  auxiliary  verbs — which  are  they  ?  pay 
particular  attention  to  them. 

How  is  the  verb  to  be  formed  ?     learn  it  by  heart. 

How  is  the  verb  to  have  formed  ?    learn  it  by  heart. 

How  is  tho  verb  to  will  formed  ?    learn  it  by  heart. 

How  is  the  verb  to  be  able  formed  ?    learn  it  by  heart. 

How  is  the  verb  chiefly  known,  by  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  present  tense,  as  in  the  Latin,  amoy  or 
by  the  infinitive  as  in  English,  to  love  ? 

Have  the  verbs  in  the  first  person  singular  present 
tense,  and  in  the  infinitive,  uniformity  of  termination,  or 
do  they  vary  ? 

Are  the  pronouns  expressed  separately  from  the  verb 
in  the  different  persons,  as  in  English,  or  are  they  ex« 
pressed  in  it  by  terminations  as  in  Latin  ? 

What  are  the  distinctive  terminations  of  the  different 
tenses  in  the  different  moods  ? 

How  are  the  passive  verbs  formed? 

How  are  the  active  and  passive  participles  formed — 
do  they  vary  their  genders  as  adjectives — does  the  plural 
vary  from  the  singular — ^do  they  admit  the  degrees  of 
comparison  ? 

How  are  the  adverbs  formed — are  they  known  by  par- 
ticular terminations  ? 

Do  they  admit  the  degrees  of  comparison — how  are 
they  expressed  ?  ^ 
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Which  are  the  most  commoa  adverbs  ?  learn  them  by 
heart 

Which  are  the  prepositions — do  they  govern  particular 
cases  ?    learn  them  by  heart. 

Which  are  the  conjunctions?'   learn  them  by  heart. 

Which  are  the  interjections  ?    learn  them  by  heart. 

It  is  not  meant,  that  the  languages  should  be  studied 
exactly  in  the  order  here  laid  down,  because  the  con- 
junctions and  prepositions  will  very  soon  come  into 
requisition :  for  I  advise  the  student,  not  to  wait  till  he 
has  gone  systematically  through  all  the  questions.  -The 
articles,  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns  and  verbs, 
must,  however,  have  much  previous  attention,  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  the  prepositions  and  the  conjunctions,  the 
learner  should  go  at  once,  to  reading  the  language,  which 
will  do  more  for  him  than  all  the  wearysome  rules  in  thef 
world.  Reading  the  language,  will  impress  the  niind 
much  more  strongly  and  effectually,  than  the  wretched 
system  of  getting  every  thing  by  heart — which  is  indeed, 
a  heartless  task. 

What  are  the  peculiarities  in  the  syntax?  attend  to 
them. 

Will  the  language  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  different 
positions  of  the  words,  without  destroying  the  sense  ? 

Are  there  many  idiomatic  phrases  or  expressions? 
some  oj  the  most  common  must  be  got  by  heart. 

Is  the  poetical  language  different  from  the  prosaic — or 
are  there  words  and  expressions  peculiar  to  poetry  ? — if 
so,  obtain  ^  list  of  them,  and  pay  particular  attention  to 
them. 

Read  the  grammar  throughout  often.  Consult  it  on 
every  difficulty.  Read  over,  frequently  the  vocabularies 
at  the  end.  Unfortunately  our  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mars are  not  usually  ftimlshed   with  the  vocabularies 
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which  we  find  in  the  grammars  of  modem  languagetf^ 
This  omission  is  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  the  mode 
of  teaching  these  languages.  Consult  a  good  dictionaij 
continually.  Begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  read  easy 
books  in  the  language  with  and  without  translations ;  al- 
ways remembering  by  no  means  to  depend  upon  any 
translation.  After  you  can  read  the  language,  will  be 
the  time,  if  you  should  be  so  disposed,  to  become  critical 
in  it,  not  before. 

The  pronunciation  of  a  living  language,  can  scarcely 
be  learned  well  without  a  master.  But  the  pronunciation 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  language  are  two  distinct  ac- 
quirements ;  if  both  can  be  acquired  together,  so  much  the 
better.  But  it  will  be  too  often  found  that  a  teacher  of 
the  pronunciation,  is  a  very  bad  teacher  or  language  in 
other  respects. 

Above  all,  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  study  of  any 
language,  is  application.  By  which  I  mean  two  or 
three  hours  a^day  divided  into  portions  of  one  hour  at  a 
time,  and  so  continued  for  four  or  six  months.  Besides 
which,  the  reflective  impressions  arising  in  the  mind, 
when  not  immediately  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, should  be  encouraged.  In  a  word  according  to 
my  motto 

Read  it  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night.     , 

JAMES  JENNINGS. 

London^  July  15,  1820. 

P.  S.  The  questions  relative  to  language,  may  be,  no 
doubt,  greatly  multiplied  ;  every  intelligent  person  from 
these  outlines  will^e  enabled  to  do  so  for  himself:  it  is 
sufficient  for  my  purpose,  that  I  have  pointed  out  the, 
way,  which  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  done  by  any 
person  before.  -  A  M.  Dufief  has,  I  am  informed,  pub- 
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lisfaed  a  work,  on  language,  wtich  he  calls  Nature  dis- 
played; this  work  1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
consulting,  but  it  is  I  think  in  two  volumes;  whatever  be 
its  merits,  its  volnminousness  is  a  great  objection. 

I  should  not  be  disposed  to  call  raj  plan  of  learning  l 
languages,  nature  displayed,  but  it  will  be  found  to  ap- 
proach the  nearest  to  the  method  in  which  we  learn  our 
mother  tongue  of  any  method  hitherto  adopted  in  learning 
languages,  when  access  cannot  be  had  to  living  exam- 
ple and  efficient  practice ;  and  the  nearer  we  can  approach 
to  this  method  the  better :  for  the  way  in  which  we  ac- 
quire our  mother  tongue,  is  the  least  irksome  to  the  mind, 
the  simplest  and  the  best. 


Nofael  En&tmfons. 

A  nev}  Method  of  forming  Crucibles  by  Mr.  Cameros.* 

The  Dutch  having  long  enjoyed  an  almost  exclusive 
monopoly,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  small  meltiog-pot 
or  clay  crucible,  used  by  the  jeweller  and  silver-smith; 
and  the  English  potter  having  failed  in  imitating  those 
imported  from  Holland,  Mr.  Charles  Cameron  of 
Glasgow,  was  led  about  two  years  ago,  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  crucibles  similar  to  the  Dutch,  by  a  simple 
method,  namely,  that  of  moulds  made  of  sulphate  of  lime 
or  stucco,  which  would  easily  give  any  required  form. 

For  each  of  the  different  size  crucibles,  he  formed  ten 
or  twelve  dozen  of  moulds  of  stucco,  burnt  and  powdered 
in  the  usual  manner..    For  the  first  mould  of  each  size, 

•  Abslracled  from  the  Fifth  Number  gf  tlie  Edinburgh  PhiloBo- 
phical  JoujDul. 
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he  foraaed  a  piece  of  S6ft  pipe-clay,  into  the  shape  of  the 
intended  crucible,  and  laid  it  with  its  mouth  downwards 
on  a  flat  surface,  and  inclosed  it  with  a  cylinder  of  white 
iron,  distant  about  half  an  inch  from  the  angular  points 
of  the  crucible,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  higher  than 
its  bottom ;  then  mixing  the  stucco  with  water,  it  is 
poured  into  the  cylinder.  When  the  stucco  is  sufficiently 
set,  the  white  iron  is  removed,  the  clay  picked  out,  and 
the  mould  dried ;  soft  clay  is  then  squeezed  into  the 
mould,  which,  on  standing  a  few  minutes,  easily  comes 
out  again.  It  is  then  enclosed  in  the  cylinder,  and  stucco 
poured  rpund  it,  which  forms  a  second  mould :  thas 
proceeding  until  the  number  wanted  is  obtained.  They 
are  afterwards  put  into  a  stove,  and  completely  dried  for 
use. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  fire-clay  for  the  crucibles,  Mr. 
Cameron  follows  the  same  process,  which  is  used  at  the 
potteries,  by  mixing  it  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  passing  the  whole,  through  a  No,  9,  silk 
search.  On  allowing  it  to  stand  for  a  few  hours,  the 
clay  subsides,  and,  after  pouring  oflf  the  clear  water,  the 
clay  or  ^Hp  is  obtained  of  the  consistence  of  thick  cream. 
On  weigBing  a  gallon  of  it,  the  proportion  of  clay  which 
it  contains  will  be  known-;  a  proportion  of  seven  parts 
of  sand,  is  to  be  then  added  to  seventeen  parts  of  clay ; 
the  whole  is  to  be  mixed  completely,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  Having  arranged  the  monldsy  previously 
dried,  in  parallel  rows  on  a  table,  they  are  successively 
filled  with  the  prepared  stuff.  By  the  time  that  four  or 
five  dozen  are  filled,  the  operator  returns  to  the  one  first 
filled,  and  begins  alternately  to  pour  the  slip  out  of  them, 
leaving  a  small  quantity  unpoured  out,  which  subsides, 
and  gives  arequisitethicknessto  the  bottom.  In  each  of  the 
mouldsso  filled,  a  crucible  is  completely  formed  by  the  ab- 
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eorption  of  the  water  of  the  slip  in  contact  with  and  adjoin- 
ing to  the  porous  substance  of  the  stucco  mould.  The 
crucible  will  be  either  thicker  or  thinner,  in  proportion 
to  the  time  the  slip  has  remained  in  if.  Five  or  six 
dozen  will  not  require  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in 
being  formed  :  the  moulds  with  their  contents,  are  then 
removed  to  a  stove,  placed  on  their  side,  and  built  one 
above  another.  In  a  short  time,  from  the  contraction  of 
the  clay,  the  crucibles  easily  part  from  the  moulds,  and 
are  removed  by  introducing  the  finger  into  them.  The 
moulds  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  situation,  until  the 
water  which  they  had  absorbed,  is  completely  evapora- 
ted, when  they  are  again  ready  for  refilling,  and  will 
last  for  years.  The  crucibles  must  remain  in  the  stove, 
until  they  are  dry  ;  after  which,  they  are  burned  in  a  kiln 
in  the  usual  manner. 

This  process  is  simple,  and  combines  the  advantages  of 
forming  them  with  great  facility,  and  of  giving  them  the 
required  shape,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  on  the 
potter's  wheel.  One  man  and  a  boy  can  make  from  ten 
to  twelve  hundred  per  day.  The  principle  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  formation  of  a  number  of  chemical  ap- 
paratus, mufDes,  retorts,  tubes,  &c. 


The  New  Bank  of  England  Note,  and  Meaars.   Tilloch 
and  Ferguson' a  Plan  for  the  Preventionof  Forgery. 

It  appears  by  an  act  of  Parli'ameot  just  parsed,  that  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  imagine  they  have,  at 
length,  realized  a  plan  for  the  production  of  Bank  Notes 
whicfa  will  effectually  prevent  forgery.  The  nature  of 
the  intended  new  note,  is  slated  to  be  a  combination  of 
black,  white,  and  coloured  lines,  intersecting  each  other 
as  a  ground,  in  which  the  written  parts  are  to  remain  as 
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blanks,  and  the  value  of  the  note  to  be  printed  in  black, 
and  red  register  work,  the  whole  of  which  design  is  to 
be  also  produced  upon  its  back,  in  an  identical  reverse 
impression.* 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  using  this  plan  of  printing 
notes,  is  npw,  as  a  new  invention,  endeavoured  to  be  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Bank  Directors,  though  they  are  well 
aware,  that  it  is  a  combination  of  some  of  those  very 
plans,  which  they  rejected  many  years  ago. 

It  is  more  than  ten  years  sinpe  Mr.  Tilloch  presented 
to  the  Bank  Directors,  his  method  of  printing  notes  for 
the  prevention  of  forgery,  in  which  he  proposed  to  use 
a  combination  of  black,  white,  and  coloured  lines,  in* 
tersecting  each  other  with  a  reverse  identical .  impres- 
sion of  the  samcj  given  at  the  back  of  the  note.  Subse- 
quently to  this,  Mr.  Ferguson  proposed  to  the  Bank 
Directors,  his  mode  of  preventing  forgery,  by  combining 
a  peculiarly  formed  small  type,^  calculated  to  produce 
the  efTect  of  a  dark  ground,  and  then  cutting  away  this 
type,  when  combined,  so  as  to  leave  blanks  of  white 
writing,  considering  it  impossible  to  cast  a  counterfeit 
type,  which,  when  combined,  should  so  exactly  corre- 
spond in  dimensions  with  the  genuine,  that,  upon  the 
blanks  being  cut  away,  the  same  letters  should  be  inter- 
sected, and  the  same  words  be  found  to  remain  between 
the  white  writing  in  the  forgery,  as  in  the  original. 

Thus,  it  must  be  evident,  that  the  description  of  note 
now  proposed,  is  a  modification  of  parts  of  the  plans 
sugges^d  by  these  gentlemen,  and  in  our  opinion,  not 
the  most  estimable   parts :  however,  for    the  sake  of 

*  It  is  stated,  that  not  more  than  four  or  five,  persons  m  the 
kingdom  could  be  found  capable  of  cutting  such  peculiar  type 
moulds. 
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humanity  aad  the  security  of  the  public,  wc  wish  every 
success  to  attend  th&  adoption  of  this,  or  indeed  any 
plan  which  might  put  effectual  stop  to  so  alarming  and 
extensive  a  species  of  depredation  ;  and  we  should  be 
most  happy,  could  we  perceive  the  same  public  security 
in  the  Bank  Note  here  proposed,  that  we  think  we  see 
in  other  plans  already  before  the  public :  but  we  shall 
not  be  surprised,  to  hear  of  a  similar  oecurrenee  to  what 
took  place  some  months  back,  (viz.)  that  when  the  Bank 
had  prepared  a  five  pound  note  ready  for  circulation,  it 
was  discovered  that  so  exact  an  imitation  was  also 
ready  in  the  bauds  of  certain  forgers,  that  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  destroy  the  new  note,  and  re-comraence  ex- 
periments upon  another  principle. 

It  does  seem  to  be  a  most  inexplicable  mystery,  that 
when  simple  plans  are  before  the  public,  which  offer 
difBculties  to  the  forgers  that  might  be  rendered  abso- 
lutely insurmountable,  so  much  of  the  Bank  Directors' 
money  and  the  public  patience  should  be  expended,  upon 
uncertain  experiments  ;  but  we  presume  that  an  Hon. 
Commissioner  was  perfectly  right,  when,  upon  being 
asked  the  reason  why  the  Bank  had  not,  in  the  course  of 
so  many  years,  adopted  such  plans  as  those  in  which 
other  Banks  had  found  protection,  he  replied,  there  is  no 
reason,  but  there  is  a  cause. 


Mr.  Perkins's  easy  Method  of  constructing  a  Pump- 
A  VERY  expeditious  and  easy  mode  of  constructing  a 
pump,  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Perkins,  which  is  to 
be  made  out  of  materials  generally  at  hand,  particularly 
on  ship  board.  It  consists  solely  of  planks,  leather  and 
nails,  (see  Plate  XIII.  Fig.  4.)  and  may  be  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Form  a  square  trunk,  by  nailing  inch  boards 
together  of  the  desired  length,  and  cover  the  trunk  with 
other  similar  boards,  so  as  to  block  joints  ;  three  thick- 
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ueeses  of  board  are  siifficicDt  for  a  five  inch  chamber,  Tour 
thicknesses  for  a  six  inch,  and  five  for  a  seven  inch. 
The  trunk  being  made,  a,  Fig.  4,  a  prop  or  fulcrum,  6, 
is  to  be  attached  on  the  angle  of  the  trunk  near  its  top. 
A  piston  rod  is  then  to  be  made  of  wood,  as  shewn  at 
c  c,  Fig.  5,  flat  and  edge  views.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
rod,  the  valve  or  bucket  d,  is  attached,  formed  by  a 
square  block  of  wood,  and  two  Iriaoguiar  pieces,  coated 
and  connected  to  the  block  by  leather.  It  is  intended, 
that  this  block  should  nearly  fit  the  interior  of  the  trunk 
diagonally,  and  that  the  triangular  pieces  should  fall 
into  the  angles  so  as  to  close  the  chamber,  and  produce  a 
bucket  as  seen  by  the  section.  Fig.  6.  There  is  to  be  a 
singularly  constructed  valve,  fixed  near  the  bottom 
within  the  trunk,  as  a  foot  valve ;  upon  placing  the 
piston  rod  vfith  its  valve  as  above  described,  in  the  trunk, 
and  attaching  a  lever,  e,  by  means  of  two  pins,  one  to 
the  piston  rod,  and  the  other  to  the  fulcrum,  the  pump 
is  ready  for  action,  and  the  water  is  discharged  at  the 
hole/,  where  a  hose  may  be  connected,  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  it  away.  A  pump  upon  this  construction 
(one  of  Mr.  Perkins's  making,)  is  to  be  seen  in  the  store- 
house at  Portsmouth  Dock-yard,  which  was  some  time 
ago  taken  out  of  an  American  vessel,  captured  by  the 
British  ;  and  also,  one  presented  by  Mr.  Perkins  for  the 
benefit  of  the  aea  service  in  general,  upon  any  emergency. 
We  understand,  that  a  pump  of  this  description,  might 
be  constructed  by  a  ship's  carpenter,  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  that  two  or  three  of  these,  under  some 
circumstances,  would  effectually  prevent  the  sinking  of 
a  vessel. 


New  Method  of  Ventilating  Skips. 
Mr.  Perkins  has  also    invented  a  mode  of  ventilat- 
mg  ships,  by    pumping   the  foul  air  from  any  part   to 
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which  the  pipes  may  be  applied,  by  a  very  simple  method, 

|i        taking  advantage  of  the  vessel's   pitch  and  roll  as  the 

inoving  agent.     It  is  proposed  to  place  two  water  casks 

in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship,  (see   Plate  XII.  fig.  3)  aa 

far  removed  from  each  other  as  convenient,  but  upon  a 

level;  their  situation  is  not  to  be  directly  athwart  the 

vessel,  but  diagonally,  for  the  reasons  which  will  follow. 

These  casks  are   to   be  half  filled  with  water,  and   a 

.        communication  formed  between  them,  foe  the  water  to 

flow,  by  means  of  a  pipe  or  hose  of  about  three  inches 

\        bore  from  one  cask  to  the  other  as  the  ship   reels,   thus 

finding  Its  level.     These  casks  are  to  be  made  air  tight, 

(        and  into  the  upper  parts  of  each,  two  pipes  or  hose  must 

I        be  inserted  with  valves  ;  one  pipe  or  hose,  to  lead  from  the 

I        hole  or  other  part  of  the  ship  to  be  ventilated,  the  other 

leading  out  of  the  port-holes.     The  ends  of  the  pipes  or 

hose,  that  are  within  the  casks,  are  to  be  supplied  with 

valves,  which  the  inventor  recommends  to  be  diagonal 

valves  if  they  can  be  conveniently  procured.      Those 

valves  which  are  attached  to  the  pipes  or  hose,  leading 

I'       from  the  hole  or  other  part  to  be  ventilated,  must  be 

I        constructed  to  open  outwards,  so  as  to  discharge  the  air 

that  may  be  forced  up  the  pipes  into  the  casks,  and  not 

allow  any  to  return ;  while  the  valves  which  are  attached 

to  the  other  pipes  or  hose,  must  open  inwards,  so  as  to 

'{•       receive  all  the  air  which  may  be  forced  from  the  cask 

I        into  the  pipe  or  hose,  and  not  allow  any  to  return  info 

I        the  cask.     Now,  as  the  vessel  rolls  or  pitches,  (suppose 

[       die  larboard  side  depreBsed)  the  water  in  the  cask  A, 

\       will   flow   through   the   communicating  pipe  C,  to   the 

[        lower  cask  B,  making  it  level  at  the  dotted  lines,  c,  c,  | 

[        when  its  space,    will  be  occupied  with  air,  drawn  up  \ 

through  the  pipe  a.     But  as  the  starboard  sideof  the  ves-    i| 

f        Eel  becomes  depressed,  the  water  flows  bock  again  into  -^^^| 
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the  cask  ^A^  out  of  By  and  as  the  air  cannot  return  down 
the  pipe  a,  owing  to  the  Talve  closing  against  it,  the  ralTe 
of  the  pipe  6,  opening  inwards,  suffers  the  air  to  be  forced 
up  the  pipe  d,  and  discharged  out  at  the  port-hole,  while 
another  portion  of  air  from  below,  will  occupy  the  cask 
B;  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  expelled  by  the  return  of 
the  water  into  the  cask,  upon  the  larboard  side  of  the 
vessel  becoming  again  depressed.  It  will  be  here  seen, 
that  if  these  casks  were  placed  athwart  ship,  the  pump- 
ing would  be  produced  by  the  roll  of  the  ship  only.  If 
they  were  placed  along  the  vessel,  the  pumping  would 
be  produced  by  the  pitch  of  the  ship  only  ;  but  as  they 
are  placed  diagonally,  advantage  is'taken  of  both  pitcb 
and  roll,  and  the  apparatus,  placed  as  above  described, 
will  be  always  in  action. 

The  casks  may  stand  upon  their  heads  or  upon  their 
bilge,  which  ever  may  be  found  most  convenient,  or 
metal  trunks  may  be  used  for  the  purpose,  such  as  are 
now  generally  appropriated  to  contain  water  on  ship 
board  for  the  supply  of  the  crew.  It  is  proposed  to 
place  several  of  these  apparatus  to  work  in  every  ship, 
which  maybe  done  without  inconvenience,  the  whole 
of  the  materials  of  which  they  are  constructed,  being 
generally  at  hand  on  ship  board. 


On  the  Alloys  of  Steel,  and  on  Indian  Steel  or  TVootz. 

Messrs.  Stodart  and  Faraday  have  made  some 
interesting  experiments  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 
alloys  of  steel. 

Being  satisfied  as  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  excel- 
lent Indian  steel  called  wootZy  they  attempted  to  make 
such  a  combination.  Many  of  their  experiments  were 
fruitless ;  the  successful  method  was  the  following :  pure 
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steel  ID  Bmall  pieces,  and,  iu  some  instances,  good  iroa 
being  mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  were  intensely  heated 
for  a  long  time;  in  this  way  they  formed  carburets,  which 
possessed  a  very  dark  metallic  grey  colour,  something  in 
appearance  like  the  black  ore  of  tellurium,  and  highly 
crystalline.  When  broken,  the  facets  of  small  buttons 
not  weighing  more  than  500  grains,  were  frequently  aboVe 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  The  results  of  several 
experiments  on  lis  composition  which  appeared  very  uni* 
form,  gave  94'36  iron  +  5'64  carbon.  This  being  broken 
and  melted  to  powder  in  a  roortar,  was  mixed  with  pure 
alumine,  and  the  whole  intensely  heated  iu  a  close  cruci- 
ble for  a  considerable  time.  On  being  removed  from  the 
furnace  and  opened,  an  alloy  was  obtained  of  a  white 
colour,  a  close  granular  texture  and  very  brittle;  this, 
when  analysed,  gave  6-4  per  cent,  of  alumine,  and  a  por- 
tion of  carbon  not  accurately  estimated ;  700  of  good 
steel,  with  40  of  the  alumine  alloy  were  found  together,  and 
formed  a  very  good  button  perfectly  malleable ;  this,  on 
being  forged  into  a  little  bar  and  the  surface  polished, 
gave,  on  the  application  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
beautiful  damask  belonging  peculiarly  to  woolz.  A  second 
experiment  was  made  with  500  grains  of  the  same  steel, 
and  67  of  the  alumine  alloy,  and  this  also  proved  good ; 
it  forged  well  and  gave  damask.  This  specimen  has  all 
the  appreciable  characteristics  of  the  best  Bombay  wootz. 
These  gentlemen  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  that 
the  wootz,  although  repeatedly  fired,  retains  the  peculiar 
property  of  presenting  a  damasked  surface  when  forged, 
polished,  and  acted  upon  by  dilute  acid.  This  appear- 
ance is  apparently  produced  by  a  dissection  of  the  crys- 
tals by  the  acid  :  for  though  by  the  hammering  the  crys- 
tals have  been  .bentabout,  yet  their  forms  may  be  readily 
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traced  through  the  curves,  which  the  twisting  and  ham- 
meriDg  have  produced.  From  this  uniform  appearance 
on  the  surface  of  wootz,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
much-admired  sabres  of  Damascus  are  made  from  this 
steel ;  and  if  this  be  admitted,  there  can  be  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  damask  itself  is  merely  an  exhibition 
of  crystallization. 

In  making  thealumioefor  the  imitation  alloy  of  wootz, 
plumbago  was  formed  soft,  sectile,  bright;  it  stained 
paper,  and  had  every  other  character  of  that  body. 

Imitations  of  meieoric  iron  were  made  by  combining 
iron  with  nickel,  in  various  proportions,  with  perfect 
success.  To  imitate  Siberian  meteoric  iron,  good  iron 
was  fused  with  ten  per  cent,  of  nickel ;  the  metals  were 
perfectly  combined,  but  less  malleable,  being  disposed  to 
crack  under  the  hammer.  The  colour,  when  polished, 
had  a  yellow  tinge.  A  piece  of  the  alloy  being  exposed 
to  the  moist  air  for  a  considerable  time,  together  with  a 
piece  of  pure  iron,  they  both  rusted  a  little ;  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  extent :  that  with  nickel  being  but 
gligbtly  acted  upon,  comparatively  to  the  pure  iron  ;  it 
thus  appears,  that  nickel,  when  combined  with  iron,  has 
some  effect  in  preventing  oxidation,  though  certainly  not 
to  the  extent  that  has  at  times  been  given  to  it.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  same  quantity  of  nickel  alloyed 
with  steel,  instead  of  preventiog  its  rusting,  appears  to 
accelerate  it  very  rapidly. 

Platinum  and  rhodium  have  been  alloyed  with  iron; 
but  these  compounds  do  not  appear  to  possess  any  very 
interesting  properties.  The  alloys  of  other  metals  with 
iron,  as  far  as  these  experiments  go,  do  not  promise  much 
usefulness,  but  the  results  with  steel  are  very  different. 
Together  with  some  other  of  the  metals,  the  following 
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have  been  alloyed  with  both  English  and  Indian  steel  in 
,  various  proportioas:  platinum,  rhodium,  gold,  silver, 
nickel,  copper  and  tiu. 

Silver  and  steel  will  not  combine  advantageously  when 
the  silver  is  in  large  quantity,  but  1  part  silver  and  500  of 
steel  yield  a.  very  perfect  button  ;  it  forges  remarkably 
well,  although  very  hard,  and  has,  in  every  respect,  a  most 
favourable  appearance.  It  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
very  best  steel,  and  this  excellence  is,  unquestionably, 
owing  to  the  combiuatiou  of  a  minute  portion  of  silver. 
Various  cutting  tools  have  been  made  from  it  of  (he  best 
quality.  This  alloy  is,  perhaps,  only  inferior  to  that  of 
steel  with  rhodium,  and  it  may  be  procured  at  small  ex- 
pence:  it  will  be,  probably,  applied  to  many  important 
purposes  in  the  arts. 

The  alloys  of  steel  with  platinum,  vrhen  both  are  in  a 
stale  of  fusion,  are  very  perfect  in  every  proportion  that 
has  been  tried.  Equal  parts  form  a  beautiful  alloy,  whjcb 
takes  a  fine  polish  and  does  not  tarnish  ;  the  colour  is  (he 
finest  imaginable  for  a  mirror.  The  specific  gravity  of 
this  beautiful  compound  is  9'862.  The  proportions  of 
platinum  which  appear  to  improve  sieei  for  edge  instru- 
ments, are  from  I  to  3  per  cent.  An  alloy  of  10  of  pla- 
tinum and  SO  of  steel,  after  lying  months,  had  not  a  spot 
on  its  surface  indicative  of  oxidation. 

The  alloys  of  steel  with  rhodium  are  likejy  to  prove 
highly  valuable.  The  scarcity  of  that  metal  must,  how- 
ever, operate  against  its  introduction.  The  proportions 
used  were  from  I  to  2  per  cent.  The  valuable  properties 
of  this  alloy  is  hardness,  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  pre- 
vent cracking,  either  in  forging  or  in  hardening. 

Gold_formsa  good  alloy  with  steel,  but  it  does  not 
promise  to  be  of  the  same  value  as  the  alloys  of  silver, 
platinum,  and  rhodium.     Of  the  alloys  of  steel  with  tin 
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and  copper^  the  value  is  not  so  decide ;  farther  trials 
are,  however,  necessary  on  these  two  metals. 

Joumai  of  Science. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Society  of  Arts. 

This  Society  closed  its  session  on  the  14th  of  June.  It 
still  continues  to  offer  a  variety  of  rewards,  either  in  rao- 
ney  or  medals  for  the  promotion  of  both  the  useful  and 
fine  arts.  Perhaps  we  cannot  more  eflFectually  serve  the 
interests  of  the  arts,  artists,  and  the  public,  than  by  giv- 
ing a  list  of  the  different  subjects  for  which  this  Society 
now  offers  premiums.  Of  course,  whatever  the  Society 
has  hitherto  done  in  promoting  or  stimulating  to  disco- 
veries, &c.  must  be  still  considered  as  imperfect,  or  the 
premiums  for.  any  particular  art  would  not  be  offered. 

Premiums  in  Agriculture. 

For  setting  acorns. — Raising  oaks. — Best  method  of 
raising  oaks.  —  Elm.  —  Larch.  —  Ash.  —  Iforest  trees. — 
Norway  fir  seedlings. —  Chesnuts. — Walnut  trees. — Wal- 
nuts.— Securing  plantations.  — Wheat.  —  Beans.—  Grass 
seeds. — Hemp. — Potatoes. — Preserving  turnips,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets  or  mangel  worzel. — Preserving  cabbages. 
—  Making  meadow  hay  in  wet  weather.  —  Harvesting 
corn  in  wet  weather. — Gaining  land  from  the  sea. — Im- 
proving waste 'laud. — Manures. — Irrigation  of  land. — A 
paring  plough.— A  dibbling  machine.— A  thrashing  machine. 
— Destroying  the  grub  of  the  cock-chafer. — Destroying 
worms. — Destroying  the  fly  on  hops. —  Preventing  the 
blight  on  fruit  trees  and  culinary  plants. — For  scraping  the 
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»ark  off  fruit  trees. — Cure  of  the  fool-rot  in  sheep, — 
Preventing  the  ill  effect  of  flies  on  sheep.— Protecting 
sheep. —  Feeding  cattle-. — Bees,  wax,  and  honey. 
In  VkeiiiiBlTy,  Dyeing  and  Mineralogy. 
For  increasing    steam.— Prevention  of  smoke. — Coal 
gas, — Preventing   the  ill  effects  of  smelting  ores. — Fine 
bar  iron. — Refining  copper  from  the  ore. — Preparing  brass. 
— Improved  earthenware  crucibles. — Preparation  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  from  sulphur  without  the  use  of  any  nitric 
salt.— Preparation   of  any  alkaline  or  earthy  nitrate. — 
Glazing  common  earthenware  without  lead  or  arsenic. — 
Crown  glass, — Flint  glass. — Dyeing  silk  or  woollen, — 
Dying  with  lac  lake. —Improved   black  dye  for  silk  or 
wool. — Preparation  of  a  red  stain  for  cotton  cloth.— 
Preparation  of  a  green  colour  for  printing  cotton  cloth.-^ 
British  indigo. ^ — Substitute  for  the  basis  for  white  paint. 
— Permanent  white  paint  for  the  use  of  artists. — Red 
pigment.—  Ultramarine. — Colourless  lac  varnish. ^ — ^A  sub- 
stitute for  lead  pipes. — Substitute  for  tar. — Turpentine 
from  the  Scotch  fir,  or  Pinus  Sylvestris. — Preparation  of 
tar. — Preserving  seeds  or  vegetables. — Preserving  salted 
provisions  from  becoming  rancid  or  rusty. — Preserving 
iron  from  rust. — Preventing  the  dry  rot  in  timber.— Thg 
destructive  effects  of  moths. — Rendering  leather  water- 
proof.— Refining  whale  or  seal  oil. — Manufacturing  tal- 
low   candles.— Indelible    ink. — Printer's  ink. — Copper. 
pUte  printer's  ink. — Superior  oil   for  chronometers  and 
watches. — Statuary   marbie.. — Stone    for   lithography. — 
Mineralogical  county  maps. — Mineralogical  map  of  Ire- 
land.— Mineralogical  map  of  Scotland, — Natural  history. 
Premiuina  in  the  Polite  JHs. 
For  original  paintings,  drawiogs  or  copies  by  the   No- 
biliiy. — Original  paintings,  drawiogs,  or  copies  by  Geii- 
fleinen  or  Ladies. —  Historical   landscape,  paintings,   or 
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drawings  or  copies,  in  oil  or  water  colours,  by  artists 
and  oM^i9« —»  Drawings  from  sculpture.  —  Perspective 
drawings. — Architectural  desigas.^^Models.-Anatoinical 
roodels.-^'-Etohing  of  an  historical  subject. — Etching  of  a 
landscape. — Historical  engravingis.-^Landscape  engrav- 
ing ; — Engraving  of  a  portrait. — Engraving  on  steel.— 
Engraving  on  wood  or  metal  blocks. — Lithography.— 
Medal  die  engraving. 

Premiums/or  encouraging  andimproving  Manufactures* 
'  For  cloth  from  hop-stalks,  nettles,  &c. — Sheep's  wooL 
Wicks  for  candles  or  lamps. — Wicks  for  candies. — Paper 
from  raw  vegetable  substances. — Transparent  paper. — 
Chintz-pattern  for  calico  printers. — Copper  plate  patterns. 
Gloves. — Cat-gut. — Hose  for  fire  engines,  brewhouses, 
Ac. — Thread  for  lace. 

Premiums  in  Mechanics. 

For  gun-powder  mills.  —  A  family  mill* — Portable 
mill  for  grinding  corn.— 7A  portable  oven. —Machine  for 
raising  coals,  ore,  <&c.  <&c. —  Improved  walking  wheel 
or  crane. — Machine  for  raising  water. — Extinguishing 
fires. — Boring  and  blasting  rocks. — Heating  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  manufactures.^-Improved  ventilation. — Ven- 
tilating coal  mines. — Preventing  accidents  from  stage 
coaches. — Preventing  accidents  from  horses  falling  with 
two  wheeled  carriages. — Improving  turnpike  and  other 
roads. — Raising  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  been 
sunk  under  water.— Preventing  prejudicial  effects  to  the 
persons  pointing  needles. — Preventing  explosions  in  steam 
engines  and  other  covered  boilers* 
Premiums  for  the  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Taking  whales  by  the  gun  harpoon. — Taking  porpoises. 
' — Oil  from  porpoises  or  seafish. — Curing  herrings.— Ex- 
porting British  cured  herrings. — Curing  mackarel. 
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Premiums  for  the.  Advantage  of  ike  British  Colonies. 

For  Nutmegs.— Kali  or  Barilla. — Destroyiag  the  iDsect 
commonly  called  the  borer.— Cultivation  of  Hemp  in 
Upper  Canada. — The  same  in  Lower  Canada. — The  same 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. — Importation  of 
hemp  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
— Substitute  for  hemp. — Silk. — Wool  from  New  South 
Wales, — Fine  wool  from  New  South  Wales. — Extirpai- 
ing  the  stumps  and  roota  of  trees. 

Premiums  for  the  Advantage  of  the  British  Settlements 
in  the  Hast  Indies. 

For  India  paper  for  copper-plate  printing. — Bhaugul- 
pore  cotton. — Annatto. 

Relative  to  British  Marbles.  The  society  considering 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the  united 
kingdom,  to  bring  them  into  general  use,  and  that  the 
most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this  object,  would 
be  to  make  them  more  generally  known  in  the  capital, 
have  resolved,  that  specimens  eight  inches  high,  six 
inches  broad,  one  thick,  and  polished  on  one  face,  may 
be  exposed  in  the  Society's  Room  in  the  Adelphi,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  public.  The  proprietors  of  marble  quar- 
ries, are  therefore  requested  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
permission.  A  variety  of  specimens  are  already  col- 
lected and  exhibited. 

Royal  Society. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  the  table  of 
this  Society,  during  the  last  half  year. 

An  account  of  a  case  of  Ovario-gestation,  by  Dr. 
Granville. — On  some  Combinations  of  Platinum  by 
Mr.  E.  Davy.— Ou  the  Methods  of  cutting  Rock-crys- 
tal, for  Micrometers,  by  Dr.  Wollaston.— On  a  new 
Principle  of  constructing  Ships  in  the  mercantile  Navy, 
by   Sir   Robert   Seppings.— On  a   Peculiarily   in   the 
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Structore  of  the  Eye  of  the  Baltsna  Mysticetus,  by  M'. 
RANSOME. — On  tbe  Law  of  theVariatioo  of  the  Flexibi- 
lity of  Canadian  Fir,  by  M.  C.  DuPiN. — On  the  means 
of  supplying  muscles,  in  a  slate  of  spasm  or  paralysis, 
with  nervous  power,  by  Mr.  J.  Hood. — On  tbe  milk, 
tusks,  and  organs  of  hearing  of  the  Dugong,  by  Sir  E. 
HOUE. — On  tbe  improvement  in  the  eye  tubes  of  por- 
table achromatic  Telescopes,  by  Dr.  Kitcheneh. — On 
the  different  qualities  of  the  alburnum  of  spring  and 
winter-felled  oak-trees,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. — On 
the  properties  of  domes  and  their  abutment  walls,  by 
S,  Ware,  Esq. — On  diarrhcea  asthenica,  by  MR,  HooB. — 
On  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  canal  for  containing  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  on  the  forp  of  the  fins  of  the  proteo- 
saurus,  byS,  E.  Home, — Some  experiments  on  the  fungi, 
which  constitute  the  colouring  matter  of  the  red  snow 
discovered  in  Baffin's  Bay,  by  F.  Baceb,  Esq. — Some 
account  of  the  Dugong,  by  Sir  T,  S,  Raffles.-  On 
the  compressibility  of  water,  by  Mr.  FehkIns. 

The  chair  of  this  society,  vacant  by  the  death  of  tbe 

venerable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  the  19th  of  June  last, 

in  his  77lb  year,  and  in  which  he  sat  for  forty-two  years, 

has  not  yet  been  filled,  except  pro  tempore. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  before  this  society 
during  the  current  year.  Speculations  on  the  nature  of 
sound,  by  Sir  Gbokge  Mackenzie. — On  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  marsh  poison,  as  known  under  the  name 
of  rparah  miaamata  and  malaria,  by  Dr.  Fehgusson. — 
On  tha  radjcation  of  caloric  and  the  apparent  radicatton 
of  cold,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holland — On  the  mean  tempe- 
rfttureof  theearth,  by  Dr.  BaBWSTER,— Onthe  dramatic 
poets  of  Scotland,  by  Henky  Mackenzie,  Esq. — On  the 
similarity  between  the  rocks  of  Faroe  and  Salisbury  Crags, 
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bj  Mr,  Allan, — On  a  new  Rppcies  of  lead  orp,  by  Dr. 
Brewster.— A  notice  on  the  properlies  and  culture  of  (he 
Pkormium  ienax,  by  Dr.  Yule.— A  paper  on  chances, 
by  C.  BiVBBAoe,Esq. — Notice  respecting  anew  construo- 
tionin  the  aplome  garnet. — On  a  new  machine  for  measur- 
ing the  dip  of  tbeneedle,  by  Mr.  ScoRESBY. — Aa  account 
of  his  views  respecting  granite  veins,  and  other  points  in 
geognosy,  by  Professor  Jameson, — An  accoitnt  of  the 
pyramids  of  Giz^,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Straton. — A  notiotf 
respecting  a  eingular  structure  in  the  diamond,  by  Dn 
Brewster. — A  full  account  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Stratos — A  short  notice,  by  Dr.  DdNcan, 
Jun'.  on  the  Stethoscope,  an  instrument  invented  by  M. 
Laennec,  physician  of  the  Hospital  Neckar  at  Paris, 
for  investigating  the  diseases  of  the  organs,  of  the  chest. 
This  instrument  isexceedingly  simple,  consisting  merely  of 
a  cylinder  about  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  iu  dia- 
meter, pierced  lengthwise  by  a  bole  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  widened  at  one  end  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  It  acts  partly  aa  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  external  ear,  and  partly  by  magnifying  the 
sounds  within,  the  chest.  So  far  as  Dr.  Duncan's  ex- 
perience went,  he  found  M.  Laenngc's  observations 
to  be  correct,  and  he  considers  the  instrument  as  well  cal* 
culated  to  improve  our  knowledge  of  many  very  impof- 
tant  and  obscure  diseases. —An  account  of  the  strata  Df 
diamond  mines  at  Maiyvully,  by  the  late  Dr.  Jambs 
Anderson,  of  Madras. — An  account  of  some  idola 
brought  from  India  by  James  Simpson,  Esq.  by  Mr. 
Cadell. — A  biographical  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Daniel 
Rutherford,  by  Dr.  Duncan,  Sen. 

The  Astronomical  Society. 

The  following  papers  have  been  read  at  this  society: 

— On  the  doubly  refritctiug  power  of  rock  crystal,  as  a. 
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meaa  of  micrometrical  measurenieDt,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Pearson. — On  the  construction  and  use  of  a  new  mi- 
crometrical eye-piece,  by  tbe  same. — An  accouQt  of  the 
means  taken  for  establishing  an  olservalory  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  Rev.  G.  Pbacock. — On  double  stars,  by 
Jambs  Sooth,  Esq. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society. 
The  following  papers  have  been  read  to  this  Society, 
during  the  present  year.  A  notice  explanatory  of  a  cu- 
rious fossil  body,  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Scarbo- 
rough, by  Dr.  Thackeray. — On  Isoraetrical  Perspec- 
tive, by  the  President,  Professor  Farish. — On  his 
discovery  of  Cadmium  in  some  of  the  Eoglish  ores  of 
Zinc,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  CLARK.^The  result  of  experiments 
made  in  order  to  determine  the  soundings  at  sea,  by 
Capf.  Fairfax.— On  tbe  weathered  surfaces  of  several  spe- 
cimens of  calcareous  sand  stone,  found  in  the  cliffs  near 
Scarborough,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hailstone.— On  the  reduc- 
tion of  certain  classes  of  functional  equations  to  equations 
of  finite  differences,  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq.— Onsonie 
fossil  remnms  of  the  beaver  fouud  near  Chatteris,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, by  Mr,  J.  Okes.^Ou  the  Geology  of  Corn- 
wall and  some  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  by 
Professor  Sedgwick. — A  translation  from  Gemmclaro's 
MS.  account  of  the  eruption  of  -^tna  in  1819,  by  Mr. 
Thompson.— A  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  Davis,  detailing 
certain  optical  phenomena  observed  at  Kilhampton  ia 
Cornwall,  on  April  5tb,  1820. — On  the  rotalion  impressed 
by  plates  of  rock  crystal  od  the  planes  of  polarization 
of  the  rays  of  light  as  connected  with  certain  peculiari- 
ties of  its  crystallization,  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq. — On 
the  position  of  the  apsides  of  orbits  of  great  eccentricity, 
by  Mr.  Whewell.— On  Polar  Navigation,  by  the  Pre- 
sident,— On  certain  remarkable  instances  of  deviation 
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from  .Newton'fi  scale  in  the  tiats,  developed  by  crystals, 
with  an  axis  of  double  refraction  or  exposure  to  polar- 
ised light. — Observations  on  the  notations  employed  ia 
the  calculus  of  Functions,  by  C.  Babb^ge,  Esq —On 
the  mathematical  principles  of  chemical  philosophy,  by 
Mr.  Emmet. — On  the  purple  precipitate  of  Cassius,  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  who  concludes  from  his  experiments,  that 
the  two  metals  which  are  chemically  combined  in  it,  do 
not  exist  in  a  constant  relative  proportion ;  that  in  what- 
ever proportion  the  gold  may  exist,  with  regard  to  the 
tin  in  the  purple  precipitate,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
warrant  the  opinion  of  its  being  in  the  metallic  state. — 
On  the  laws  according  to  which  masses  of  iron  influence 
magnetic  needles,  by  Mr.  Cheibtir. 


Tke  Use  of  Pyrollgnous  Acid,  in  ihe  Preservation 
of  Food. 
It  appears  by  a  paper  of  Mr.  Ramsat,  in  No.  V.  of 
the  Edinburgh  PhilosopJiical  Journal,  tbat  on  the  10th 
of  July  1819,  herrings  cleaned  in  the  common  manner, 
without  being  salted,  but  immersed  for  three  hours  in 
distilled  pyrolignous  acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.018,' 
were  considerably  softened,  and  had  not  the  firmness  of 
fish  taken  from  a  pickle  of  common  salt.  In  this  state, 
tbey  were  hung  on  a  rod  to  dry  in  the  shade,  were  fre- 
quently examined,  and  though  the  months  of  July  and 
August  were  very  hot,  they  had  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
putrefaction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  smell  was  quite 
wholesome,  although  joined  with  the  flavour  arising  from 
immersion  in  the  acid.  On  broiling  one  of  the  heriings, 
the  empyreumatic  smell  was  strongly  developed,  and  the 
flsh  were  by  no  means  agreeable  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to   this  flavour ;  but   after   being   kept   for 
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upwards  of  six  months,  they  remained  in  a  state  of  cok" 
plete  preEefvation.  From  experiments  since  made,  Mr. 
Kamsay  has  found  tbnt  pyrolignous  acid  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1.012  is  too  strong  for  the  immersion  of  6sh» 
so  long  as  three  hours,  but  that  simply  .dipping  them  in 
the  acid  of  the  above  strength  is  sufficient  for  their  pre- 
servation, if  they  are  aftern'arda  dried  in  the  shade  :  on 
boiling  herrings  treated  in  this  manner,  they  were  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  and  bad  nothing  of  the  empy- 
reuma  which  the  first  experiment  meDtioiis.  Mr.  Ramsay 
has  also  combined  this  method  of  preserving  fish  with  that 
of  salting :  a  number  of  fine  haddoclcs  were  cteaeed, 
split,  and  slightly  sprinkled  with  salt  for  six  hours.  After 
being  drained,  they  were  dipped  for  about  three  seconds 
in  pyrolignous  acid,  and  then  hung  on  a  spit  in  (he  shade 
foe  eight  days,  before  being  used.  On  being  broiled, 
they  were  of  an  uncommonly  fine  flavour,  delicately 
white,  and  were  equal  to  what  are  called  finnan  had- 
docks, which  are  so  much  esteemed.  As  a  comparative 
experiment,  one  of  the  fish  vr&s  suffered  to  remain  lo  the 
acid  twelve  hours:  it  was  soft  end  tender;  on  broiling 
it,  the  same  bad  qualities  were  evident,  as  in  the  berriogs 
which  remained  in  tbe  acid  three  hnuDi.  Herrings  sub- 
jected to  the  same  process  as  the  haddocks,  that  Is,  flrat 
riightly  cured  with  salt,  drained,  and  then  immersed  for 
a  short  time  in  the  pyrolignous  acid,  after  being  dried  in 
the  shade  for  two  months,  possessed  the  quality  and  fla- 
vour, and  were  equal  to  those,  of  the  best  red  herrings ; 
the  fish  retained  the  shining  and  frf  sh  appearance,  which 
tbey  have  when  taken  from  the  sea. 

When  these  experiments  were  beguu,  viz.  in  July,  (819, 
a  piece  of  fresh  beef  was  dipped  in  the  pyrolignous  acid 
of  the  speciBc  gravily  of  ],012  ;  it  was  not  immersed 
mofQlban  one  minute,  and  oa  the  4lh  of  March,  IBSO, 
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Wis  AS  free  IVom  laint,  as  on  the  day  irbeo  tbe  experi- 
ment was  made:  no  salt  was  here  used.  At  tbe  same 
time,  a  piece  of  beef  dipped  in  pare  vinegar  of  tbe  Speci- 
fic gravity  of  l,009j  and  in  the  November  following  it 
was  perreclly  free  from  taint:  when  boiled,  ithadavery 
agreeable  sub-ncid  taste.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  since  cured 
haddocks  with  pure  vinegar:  they  remain  free  from 
taint,  but  when  cookt^d,  have  an  insipid  taste,  from  tbe 
want  of  the  slight  saline  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

From  several  trials  made  on  beef,  it  appears  that  when 
it  is  partially  salted  and  then  steeped  fur  a  short  lime  in 
pyrolignous  acid,  after  being  drained  aod  cooked,  it  has 
the  same  flavour  as  Hamburgh  beef;  and  there  seems 
iitUe  doubt,  that  with  proper  modifications,  ilsnsemay 
he  extended,  to  the  preservation  of  every  species  of  ani- 
mal food. 

It  appears,  that  when  vin^;ar  of  a  stronger  quality 
than  (hat  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1 ,009  is  used,  aod  the 
fish  is  allmved  to  remain  in  it  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
entirely  diGSolved,  particularly  if  aided  by  heat.  But 
both  fish  and  beef  dipped  in  vinegar  of  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  1.009,  and  afterwards  dried  in  a  summer  heat, 
remaio.  perfectly  free  from  taint.  From  some  other  ex- 
perimDots,  it  appears  that  fresh  meat  wiped  over  with  a 
cloth,  moisteued  with  vinegar  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
1.031  has  been  kept  sweet  and  fresh  during  tbe  heat  of 
summer,  several  days  longer  ttwui  it  otherwise  could 
have  bees. 

Wbeo  pyrolignoos  acid  seems  loo  impure  for  farther 
uae,  it  may  be  clarified  thus:  a  doiea  of  fresh  effga 
after  being  well  beabrn  up,  may  be  added  to  every 
twenty  gaJtoos  of  the  impure  acid,  and  which  is  to  be 
healed  ia  an  iron  boiler.  Before  boiling  the  ^k^  coagu- 
Jale  and  bring  the  impurity  to  tbe  surfiKe»  of  the  tioUer, 
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which  must  be  carefully  skimmed  off.  The  acid  must 
Ihen  be  withdrawn  from  the  boiler,  as  it  is  a  solvent  of 
iron  which  will  ^darken  its  colour. 

In  purifying  common  herring  brine,  Mr.  Ramsay  ad- 
vises that  it  should  be  diluted  with  water  to  the  specific 
gravity  of  1,160,  put  into  a  cast-iron  boiler,  and  to  every 
thirty  gallons  of  English  wine  measure,  a  dozen  of  eggs 
ishould  be  beaten  up,  and  mi^^ed  with  the  brine ;  at  the 
same  time,  about  half  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  cbar*^ 
coal  should  be  put  into  the  boiler,  and  the  whole  well 
stirred  together ;  the  brine  being  below  saturation,  when 
heated,  allows  the  impurity  contained  in  it,  to  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  when  brought  to  boil,  it  must  be  com- 
pletely skimmed  off;  the  liquid  on  ^cooling,  will  be  as 
Aearas  water. 


GERMANY.  . 
Mr.  Jacob  Reitmayer,  a  merchant  of  Mayence,  has 
invented  a  machine  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  cargo 
which  a  vessel  is  able  to  contain,  and  also  to  determine 
its  exact  weight.  This  machine  resembles  in  its  princi- 
ples, the  platfornis  used  on  land,  for  weighing  waggons, 
Ac.  It  is  built  in  the  water,  at  a  place  where  the  depth 
is  always  the  same,  whither  the  ships  when  empty  are 
brought,  and  you  may  tell  with  the  greatest  accuracy, 
by  means  of  a  scale  or  scales  at  the  sides  of  the  machine, 
how  high  and  how  "broad  the  vessel  is,  and  what  is  its 
weight  in  the  water  when  empty.  As  the  scale  is  calcu- 
lated upon  hydraulic  principles  from  decimeter  to  deci- 
meter, according  to  the  make  of  the  ship  in  its  cubit 
.  contents,  and  according  to  the  buoyant  power  of  the 
water,  nothing  more  is  necessary,  than  to  place  the  vessel 
when  loaded  in  the  machine,  which  will  immediately  shew 
4be  weight  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  from  which  the  wei^it 

^hen  unloaded,  is  to  be  deducted. 
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jaelB  i^atfitt^  ifctaM  in  1820. 

To  John  Hague,  of  Great  Pearl  Street,  Spitalfields, 
London,  Engineer,  for  an  improvement  in  preparing  the 
materials  for  making  potteryware,  tiles  and  brick. — 
Sealed,  June  2nd. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  William  Bate,  of  Peterborough,  Northamptonshire, 
Esq.  for  a  combination  of,  and  addition  to  machinery, 
calculated  to  increase  power. — Sealed,  June  3rd. — Six 
months  for  Inrolment. 

To  William  Bate,  of  Peterborough,  Northamptonshire, 
Esq.  for  certain  improvements  in  preparing  hemp,  flax, 
and  other  fibrous  substances  for  spinning.  —Sealed^  June 
3rd. — Four  months  for  Inrolment. 

•  To  Simeon  Teissier,  of  Paris,  but  at  present  residing  in 
Bucklersbury,  London,  Merchant,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  propelling  vessels,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
certain  foreigner  residing  abroad. — Sealed,  June  3rd.-— 
Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Jacob  Perkins,  late  of  Philadelphia,  but  now  of 
Austin  Friars,  London,  Engineer,  for  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  fixed  and  portable  pumps ; 
such  as  pumps  fixed  for  raising  water  from  wells  and 
other  situations,  or  ship  pumps,  or  for  portable  pumps 
which  may  be  employed  for  garden  engines,  or  in  engines 
for  extinguishing  fire,  or  other  purposes. — Sealed,  June 
3rd. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Hague,  of  Great  Pearl  Street,  Spital-fields, 
.London,  Engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
making  and  constructing  steam  engines^ — Sealed,  June 
3rd. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Wakefield,  of  Ancott's  Place,  Manchester, 
Lancashire,  Engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  furnaces  for  boilers  of  various  descrip- 
tions, and  in  the  mode  of  feeding  the  same  with  fuel, 
which  improvements  are  calculated  to  lessen  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  to  burn  the  smoke. — Sealed,  June 
6th. — Six  menths  for  Inrolment. 
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To  William  Kendiiok,  of  BirminKbaiii,  Warwick^ii^^ 
Chemist)  for  the  mamiOsictQre  of  a  liquid  from  materials 
now  considered  useless  for  that  purpose^  and  the  appli* 
cation  of  the  same  liquid  to  the  tanning  of  hides,  and 
other  articles  requiring  such  process^— Sealed,  June  6th« 
— Six  months  for  Inrolment 

To  Jonathan  Brownitl,  of  Sheffield,  Yorkshire^  Table 
Knife  CuUer,  for  a  method  of  better  securing  the  blades 
of  table  knires  and  forks  in  the  handles,  bj  means  of 
caps  being  soldered  upon  the  tangs,  whether  of  iron,  sted 
or  other  m%terial^  after  the  handles  are  upon  them. — 
Sealed,  June  8th. — Two  months  for  Inrolment 

To  Samuel  Parker,  of  Argyle  Street,  London,  Broni* 
ist,  for  an  improved  l«lmp. — Sealed,  June  15th« — ^Tw6 
months  for  Inrolment* 

To  the  Hon.  William  Erskine  Cochrane,  of  Somerset 
Street,  iPortman  Square,  London,  for  an  improvement  in 
the  construction  of  lamps.*«Sealed,  June  ITth.^i:^ months 
for  Inrolmeni, 

To  Joseph  WooUams,  of  Wells,  Somersetshire,  Land 
Agent,  for  certain  improvc^ments;  in  the  teeth  or  cogs, 
formed  on  or  applied  to  wheels,  pinions  or  other  meel^« 
nieal  agente  for  communicating  or  r^turnicK^  mofioiu — 
Sealed,  June  SOth* — Six  months  for  Inrolment 

To  John  Butler  Lodge,  and  John  Bittle^lon,  Jun.  both 
of  the  Strand,  London,  Truss^Makers,  for  certain  im* 
provements  in  the  construction  and  application  of  spring 
trusses  or  bandages  for  the  relief  or  cure  of  hernias — Sealed 
June  20th. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Vallance,  of  Brighton,  Susi^x,  Brewer,  for  4 
method  and  apparatu:^  for  freeing  rooms  and  buildings^ 
whether  public  or  p«i?ate,  from  the  distrt^ing  beat 
sometime^  experienced  in  them,  an^  of  keeping  them  eon^ 
stantly  cool,  or  of  a  pteuj^ant  te^mperalure,  whether  they 
are  crouded  to  exce^  or  empty,  and*  also  whether  the 
weather  be  hot  or  cold. — Sealed,  June  SOtik. — Six  monA^ 
for  Inrolm^t 

To  John  Vallance,  of  Br%hfbn,  Sus^x,  Brewer,  fo?  A 
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method  and  apparatusi  for  packing  and  preaerTing  hops« 
— Sealed,  June  20th.— Six  months  for  Inrolment 

To  John  Shaw»  of  Mary  Street^  Fitiroy  Square,  Lon- 
don, Watch-maker,  for  a  new  method  of  making  bricks 
by  machinery, — Sealed,  Jane  81st — Six  months  for 
Inrolment* 

To  James  Harcourt,  of  Birmingham,  Warwickshire, 
Brass-founder,  for  an  improvement  in  castors  applicable 
.to  tables  and  other  articles^— Sealed^,  June  21st — Two 
months  for  Inrolment 

To  Samuel  Fletcher,  of  Walsall,  Staffordshire,  Sadlers' 
Ironmonger,  for  an  improvement  on,  and  additions  to 
saddles,  saddle  straps,  saddle  girths,  and  saddle  cloths^ 
by  the  application  of  certain  known  materials  hitherto 
unused  for  that  purpose. — Sealed,  July  llth« — Four 
months  for  Inrolment^ 

To  James  White,  of  Manchester,  Engineer,,  for  cer- 
tain new  machinery  adapted  to  preparing  and  spinuiog 
wool,  cotton,  and  other  fibrous  subsUmces,  and  uniting 
several  threads  into  one :  and  also  certain  combinations 
of  the  said  new  machinery  with  other  machines  already 
known  and  in  use. — Sealed,  July  1 1th.— -Six  months  for 
Inrolment 

To  John  Read,  of  Horsmonden,  Gent  Kent,  for  certain 
improvements  on  syringes. — Sealed,  ^July  11th. — Two 
months  for  Inrolment. 

To  William  Davis,  of  Bourne,  near  Minchinhampton, 
Gloucester,  Boginee^  for  certain  improvements  in  machi- 
nery for  shearing  or  cropping  woollen  and  other  cloths 
requiring  such  process.— Sealed,  July  11th. — Six  months 
for  Inrolment 

To  William  Dell,  of  Southampton,  Auctioneer,  for  an 
improvement  in  gun  barrels.*-  Sealed,  July  20th. — Two 
months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Uudswell,  of  Addle  Street  London,  Wafer 
Manulteictnrer,  for  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
wafers.— Sealed,  July  20th.—  Two  months  for  Inrolment 
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To  Matthew  Bush,  of  Battersea  Fields,  Surrey,  Calico 
Printer,  for  an  improvenieot  on  a  machine  now  in  use, 
for  printing  silks,  linens,  calicos,  woollens  and  other  similar 
fabrics,  by  means  of  which  improvements,  shawls  and 
handjierchiefs  can  be  printed  with  one  or  more  colour  or 
colours ;  and  whereby  linens,  calicos,  silks,  woollen  and 
other  fabrics  of  the  like  nature,  intended  for  garments, 
can  be  printed  with  two  or  more  colours. — Sealed,  July 
20th. — Two  months  for.  Inrolment. 

To  John  Grafton,  of  Edinburgh,  Engineer,  for  a  new 
and  improved  method  or  methods  of  distilling  ojBF  the 
products  of  coal,  and  carbonizing  coal  in  the  process  of 
making  gas,  used  for  the  purpose  of  illumination  — 
Sealed,  July  20th.  -  Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Robert  Bowman,  of  Manchester,  Manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  looms  for  weaving 
various  sorts  of  cloths,  which  looms  may  be  set  in  motion 
by  any  adequa^  power. — Sealed,  July  20th. — Six  months 
for  Inrolment. 

To  Job  Rider,  of  Belfast  Foundry,  Ireland,  Ironfoun- 
der,  for  certain  improvements  which  produce  a  concentric 
and  revolving  eccentric  motion,  applicable  to  steam 
engines,  water  pumps,  mills  and  other  machinery. — Seal- 
ed, July  1  ith. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Henry  Botfield  Thomason,  of  Birmingham,  War- 
wickshire, for  certain  improvements  in  the  making  and  ma- 
nufacturing of  cutlery,  viz.  that  species  of  cutlery,  called 
or  styled  table  knives,  desert  knives,  fruit  knives,  pocket 
knives,  scissars,  razors,  and  surgical  instruments. — Sealed 
July  20th. — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

In  consequence  of  a  peculiar  press  of  matter  i?i  the 
patents^  we  have  not  been  enabled  to  supply  the  usual 
number  of  plates  in  the  present  number y  but  their  deficit 
ency  will  be  made  up  in  the  next, 

S^  Whilst  we  feel  grateful  that  the  original  matter  contained  in  thi» 
,  vork,-^  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  our 

contemporaries,  and  is. referred  to,  and  quoted  from  accordingly ;  we 
'  think  that  when  our  information  or  sentiments  are  quoted^  civility 

requires  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sources  from  which  suoh  infor-. 
^  matipn  or  sentiments  are  drawn.  We  are  very  desirous  to  proi)a9te 
"  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Arts  by  every  honourable  nieans. ' 

ill  our  power ;  but  we  do  think  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  adopt  the; 

original  information  in  this  work,  which  is  obtained  at  considerable 

expense  and  trouble,  without  such  acknowledgment.— Smkiii  euique, 

W.IShackell,  Printer,  Johoson's-court^  Fleet-street,  Loudon. 
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To  Daniel  Treadwell,  late  of  the  Untied  States  q/" 
America,  but  now  reeident  in  London,/or  certain  Im- 
provements in  the  Construction  of  Printing  Presses,* 

This  improved  press  for  printing  from  types,  differs 
considerably  in  its  construction  from  others  heretofore 
in  use.  The  power  necessary  for  giving  the  impression  is 
obtained  by  means  of  a  lever  or  treddle  worked  by  the 
foot,  instead  of  horizontal  levers,  as  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose in  the  Stanhope  and  other  printing  presses.  The 
table  also  in  this  press  is  fixed,  instead  of  sliding  under 
the  plattin  as  usual,  and  the  plattin  with  the  tympan  and 
frisket  tarns  over  on  the  form  of  type.  There  is  be- 
sides a  mode  of  reversing  the  frisket,  which  Jb  made 
double,  (applicable  to  half-sheet  work)  so  that  the  sheet 

•  Maiwlactured  by  Messrs.  Baisler  and  Napier,  Lloyd's^onrt, 
Crown-Blreet,  Soho. 
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may  be  printed  on  both  sides  without  shifting.  Plate  XIIF. 
tig.  1,  represents  a  side  view  of  the  press  with  the  tym- 
pan  and  frisket  folded  upon  theplatteo,  and  tbe'platten 
turned  down  upon  the  form.  Fig.  2,  represents  a  front 
view  of  the  press  with  the  platten  turned  up  off  the  form, 
and  the  fympan  and  frisket  open.  The  actioa  of  the 
press  is  as  follows: 

Having  placed  the  sheet  of  paper  to  be  printed  upon 
the  Ijmpao,  a,  fold  down  the  frisket,  b,  upon  it  as  usual, 
and  then  turn  over  the  plattin,  c,  down  upon  the  form,  d, 
as  seen  in  fig.  I .  To  obtain  the  pressure,  the  workman 
then  steps  upon  the  treddle,  e,  which  brings  down  the 
bar,y,  and  by  means  of  the  knee-joint,  g,  the  arms,  A,  and  i, 
become  straightened,  and,  consequently,  the  main  lever 
swinging  upon  the  pivot, y,  is  raised  at  the  hinder  part,  >t, 
and  depressed  at  the  front  part,  I, 

ThuSjthe  descent  of  the  lever  at  I,  by  the  means  above 
described,  throws  a  great  weight  upon  the  plattin  for  the 
purpose  of  imprinting  the  sheet  of  paper  previously  (as 
above)  placed  between  it  and  the  form  of  types,  d,  which 
Is  upon  the  table. 

By  the  descent  of  the  treddle  the  instant  before  the 
impression  is  given,  another  action  is  also  obtained  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  hammer,  m,  into  a  perpendi- 
cular direction,  in  order  to  meet  the  block,  n,  where  the 
legs  of  the  platten  all  unite.  The  rod,  o,  attached  at  the 
bottom  to  the  treddle,  e,  communicates  also  near  its  top 
by  a  connecting  bar,  p,  with  the  hammer,  m.  The  top 
of  the^rod,  o,  is  bent,  and  as  it  slides  down  through  a 
guide,  g,  by  the  descent  of  the  treddle,  the  connecting 
bar,  p,  moves  the  hammer,  m,  from  its  inclined  pendent 
position  into  a  perpendicular,  ready  to  press  directly 
upon  the  block,  n,  of  the  platten. 

When  the  foot  of  the  workman  is  removed  from  the 
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treddle,  e,  it  rises  by  the  re-action  of  the  compressed 
parts,  aided  by  a  fipring,  r ;  at  the  same  time  the  hammer, 
m,  shifts  from  the  block,  n,  ia  order  to  allow  the  platten 
to  rise,  and  the  type  to  be  inked  afresh. 

The  platten  and  its  arms  being  of  considerable  weigbti 
a  couaterpoise,  as  it  turns  over,  is  effected  by  the  spring, «, 
and  weight,  t,  acting  upon  the  frame  or  lever,  w,  which  . 
by  the  rod,  tp,  hanging  upoD  the  bent  arms  of  theplatleDF,  I 
balance  its  weight,   and  reader  its  motion  easy  to  the  - 
workman. 

Fig.  3,  represents  the  platten,  tyrapan  and  frisket,  de- 
tached from  the  press,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  theit 
parts  and  actions  more  distinctly,  as  respects  the  method 
of  reversing  the  sheet,  without  removing  it  from  between 
the  double  frisket ;  o,  is  the  platten,  upon  the  sides  of 
which  are  two  pivots  ;  ^,  ia  a  bar  connected  to  two  arms,  [ 
yy,  in  which  the  double  frisket  is  enabled  to  turn  over 
upon  centres ;  when  the  sheet  is  printed  on  one  side,  and 
the  platten  thrown  open,  the  bar,  j:,  is  depressed  by  the 
rigbt-hand,  which  raises  the  double  frisket  holding  the 
sheet  of  paper,  z ;  tbe  left-hand  then  instantly  turns  it 
over,  and  the  sheet  is,  by  another  impression,  perfected. 

There  is  great  simplicity  and  originality  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  press  :  its  operations  are  conducted  with 
more  facility  than  any  other  that  we  have  seen ;  and  a^ 
the  rolling  of  the  table,  and  the  horizontal  movement  of 
the  bar,  are  dispensed  with,  the  labour  is  considerably 
reduced.  When  habit  has  rendered  the  action  of  this  press 
familiar  to  the  workman,  we  entertain  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  it  will  be  held  in  general  esteem ;  and  we  have 
only  to  add  that  many  printers  who  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  its  action,  consider  it  a  valuable  iot- 
provement  in  the  art. 

InroUed,  Augual,  1820. 


Recent  PatenU. 

To  Geobge  LilleV,  of  Brig,  Lincolnahire,  for  certain 
Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Engines,  or  Ma- 
chinery, (to  be  wrought  by  Steam  or  other   Elastic 
,    Fluid,)  applicable  to  the  driving  of  Mills  and  other 
K',  usfful  purposes. 

These  improvements  consist  of  various  parts:  First,  in 
a  mode  of  compressing  or  ooDdensing  atmospheric  air  or 
other  elastic  fluidii,  and,  afterwards,  heating  the  same  in 
its  compressed  state  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  suf- 
ficiently elastic  to  work  a  piston  by  its  expansive  force ;  by 
nhich,  in  comparison  with  steam,  tbe  consumption  of 
fuel  is  diminished,  and  less  room  occupied  than  by  a 
steam  engine  in  its  usual  form  of  similar  power,  and 
without  the  necessary  use  of  water.  Secondly,  in  a  mode 
of  giving  the  operating  valves  a  rotatory  motion,  and,  by 
the  intervention  of  a  fluid,  to  render  them  perfectly  steam 
and  air  tight.  Thirdly,  in  a  mode  of  suppljing  the  work- 
ing pistons  of  steam  or  air  engines  with  a  substance  ca- 
pable of  reducing  friction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  steam  betvreen  the  piston  and  cy- 
linder from  the  upper  to  the  lower  side  of  the  piston,  and 
vice  versd.  And  fourthly,  in  a  mode  of  converting  an 
alternate  into  a  rotatory  motion,  or  a  rotatory  into  an 
alternate  motion. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  improvement,  there  are  two  air- 
pumps  employed  for  condensing  the  atmospheric  air  or 
other  elastic  fluid  or  vapour,  one  of  which  is  small  and 
worked  by  hand,  for  the  purpose  only  of  charging  the 
air  reservoir  in  order  to  put  the  machine  in  motion.  The 
other  is  much  larger,  and  is  worked  by  connecting  rods 
or  arms  from  the  beam  of  the  engine,  when  it  is  in  action. 
This  air  pump  or  condenser  is  surrounded  by  a  cistern  of 
cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  air  while  it  is 
condensing;  and,  by   this   pump,   the  condensed  air  is 
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forced  into  the  air  reservoir.  The  air  reservoir  itself, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  steam-boiler,  is  placed  in  a 
farnace  or  over  a  fire,  and,  when  charged  with  compressed 
air  by  the  condensing  pump,  the  air  becomes  heated,  and, 
accordingly,  expanded  or  rendered  elastic.  A  pipe  from 
the  air  reservoir  leads  to  the  working  cylinder  in  which 
the  rarefied  vapour,  by  its  expansive  force  against  the 
upper  or  under  sides  of  the  piston,  depresses  or  raises  it 
in  the  same  way  as  in  a  steam-engine. 

The  reservoir  is  proposed  to  be  of  cast  iron  formed  as 
a  cylinder,  but  with  dome  or  spherical  extremities,  sur- 
rounded by  an  outer  case  or  jacket,  the  space  between 
which  and  the  reservoir  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  non-elas- 
tic fluid,  as  mercury,  bismuth  and  lead  in  a  fluid  state; 
oil,  or  water  ;  connected  to  this  passage,  formed  between 
the  reservoir  and  its  jacket,  is  an  air  vessel,  and  also  a 
safety  valve  with  a  piston  and  weight  floating  in  the  fluid, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  explosion  of  the  reservoir :  for 
whenever  the  increased  force  of  the  expanded  vapour 
causes  the  side  of  the  reservoir  to  swell,  the  fluid 
will  rise  in  the  air  vessel,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
valve  be  lifted  up.  This  surrounding  fluid  assists  also  iu 
communicating  a  regular  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  reservoir 
from  the  fire  below. 

A  similar  contrivance  is  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
boilers  of  steam-engines  generally,  which  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  or  enclosed  within  a  jacket,  and  encompassed 
with  a  non-elastic  fluid  as  above  described ;  or  several 
jackets  may  be  made  one  within  another ;  the  passages 
between  each  of  which  are  to  be  filled  with  a  non-ela^- 
tio  fluid,  and  an  air-vessel  and  safety-valve  attached  to 
each  distinct  passage  ;  so  that  the  force  or  pressure  of  the 
elastic  fluid,  or  steam  in  a  boiler,  will  become  divided 
among  the  several  cases,  and  the  tendency  to  explode  be 
considerably  diminished. 
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From  the  reservoir,  the  rarefied  elastic  vapour  passes 
through  a  pipe  to  supply  the  motive  or  working  cylinder, 
as  of  a  steam-engine.  To  increase  the  effect  of  the  ex- 
pauded  air,  the  working  cylinder  is  encompasGed  by  a 
spiral  flue,  which  conducts  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the 
furnace  several  times  round  it. 

The  second  part  of  the  improvement  consists  in  a  mode 
of  effecting  the  induction  and  eduction  of  the  heated  air  to 
and  from  the  motive  cylinder  by  means  of  a  revolving 
tube,  with  two  passages  and  valves  or  openings  in  the 
side  for  its  entrance  and  exit.  This  tube  is  enclosed  within 
a  case  and  surrounded  by  a  fluid  to  render  it  air- 
tight. The  heated  air  from  the  reservoir  is  introduced 
at  the  top  of  the  revolving  tube,  from  which  it  passes 
through  an  induction  valve,  or  opening  in  the  tube,  to 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  first  at  the  upper  part  or 
above  the  working  piston,  for  the  purpose  of  depressing 
it ;  as  the  tube  revolves  this  induction  valve,  or  aperture, 
becomes  shut  off,  while  another  induction  valve,  or  open- 
ing below,  admits  the  heated  air  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
cylinder  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  piston.  At  which 
time  the  opposite  eduction  valve,  or  opening  for  the  exit 
of  the  vapour,  is  brought  to  the  before  described  passage 
leading  from  the  upper  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der, by  which  means  the  heated  air  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  an  exit  pipe  in  any  convenient  direction  to  the 
chimney  or  elsewhere.  In  the  event  of  this  revolving 
apparatus  being  applied  to  the  induction  and  eduction 
of  steam  to  a  working  cylinder  and  piston,  the  last  de- 
scribed eduction  valves  will  lead  to  the  steam  conden- 
ser. This  revolving  tube  is  turned  by  means  of  a  cog- 
wheel placed  upon  its  lower  extremity,  which  takes  into 
a  spur-wheel  upon  the  shaft  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  makes 
half  a  revolution  to  every  stroke  of  the  piston,  by  which 
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the  respective  valves  always  open  with  the  same  portion  of 
tbe  pistoQ,  and  at  the  proper  times  opposite  to  the  opentngB 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  discharging  or  condensing  pipe. 

The  third  part  of  the  improvement  consists  in  a 
iQode  of  supplying  tbe  working  piston  with  oil  or 
other  matter  capable  of  reducing  friction,  as  quicksilver^ 
melted  lead  or  bismuth ;  this  is  effected  by  making 
the  piston  hollow,  and  filling  the  interior  space  with 
any  of  the  before-mentioned  fluids,  which  are  contrived 
to  flow  through  channels  into  a  groove  round  the  peri- 
phery of  the  piston,  andhenceto  relieve  its  friction  against 
tbeinner surface  of  the  cylinder;  within thispiston is  a  ball* 
valve  balanced  upon  a  fulcrum,  and  acting  either  upward 
or  downward  into  a  circular  seat  by  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  or  other  elastic  fluid  so  as  to  shut  off  the  oil,  &c. 
from  escaping  out  of  the  piston ;  by  which  means  tbe 
steam  or  other  elastic  fluid  is  enabled  to  press  through  a. 
small  opening  opposite  to  the  ball-valve  upon  the  oil 
within  the  piston,  and  force  it  into  the  channel  round  the 
periphery. 

Tlie  fourth  improvement  consists  in  a  mode  of  con- 
verting a  rotatory  motion  into  a  reciprocating' motion, 
and  vice  versd.  This  is  effected  by  placing  an  elliptic 
ringin  an  oblique  direction  round  a  drum,  and  bringing 
two  bevil-edged  puUies,  mounted  in  a  carriage,  to  act 
against  the  two  faces  or  flat  surfaces  of  the  ring,  the  car- 
riage of  the  rollers  being  connected  to  the  rod  which  is 
to  give  or  to  receive  the  reciprocating  motion.  If  the 
moving  power  be  applied  to  the  drum,  by  hand  or^otber- 
wise,  so  that  it  shall  revolve,  one  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
oblique  elliptical  ring,  placed  round  tbe  drum,  will  press 
against  one  of  the  two  bevil-edged  pullies,  and  -move 
them  and  their  carriage  backward  and  forward  Or,  if 
the  moving  power  be  applied  to  the  rod  of  a  piston  so 
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as  to  give  it  the  reciprocating  motion,  then  the  two  bevil 
pullies,  acting  against  the  faces  of  the  oblique  elliptical 
ring,  will  cause  the  drum  to  revolve. 

The  proposed  appropriation  of  a  bigbly  rarefied  vapour 
to  the  working  of  pistons  by  its  elastic  or  expansive  force, 
is  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  high  pressure  steam-en- 
gine. Many  attempts  of  the  kind  have  been  made  to  apply 
rarefied  air  to  this  purpose,  butthe  extreme  danger  attend- 
ant, and  the  unmanageableness  of  the  agent,  have  hitherto 
rendered  every  attempt  abortive.  In  theory  this  plan 
appears  to  be  tolerably  well  contrived,  yet  of  its  ulti- 
mate reduction  to  practice  and  advantage,  we  cannot 
help  entertaining  considerable  doubts. 

The  revolving  valves  proposed,  seem  calculated  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  to  which  they  are  appropriated ;  bnt 
we  do  not  discover  in  them  any  great  superiority  over  the 
modes  at  present  used  for  the  induction  and  eduction  of 
steam  in  our  most  improved  engines.  The  method  of 
supplying  working  pistons  with  oil  or  other  matter  capa- 
ble of  reducing  friction,  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
the  mode  proposed  in  Brunton'e  Patent,  (see  page  88,) 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ball-valve,  there  appears 
to  be  scarcely  any  difference  between  the  two.  There 
are  so  many  modes  of  transferring  motion  from  recipro- 
cating to  rotatory,  and  rotatory  to  reciprocating,  that  it 
becomes  simply  a  question  as  to  which  is  effectual  with  the 
least  friction  ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  mode  here 
proposed  is  not  in  that  particular  unexceptionable. 
■      InroUed,  May,  18S0. 


To  William  Dell,  of  Southampton,  for  an  Improve- 
ment in  Gun  Barrels. 


This  invention  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  safety- 
chamber  within  the   barrel  of  the  gun,  Which   may  be 


J 


|)rodMced  ojit  of  the  i^Qlid  ineM  of  vrbipb  the  barrel  is 
forrned,  by  a  p^rticiyilftr  flajftwe^  pf  borjpg  ;  pr  be  m^de 
j5epa.i^tel}r,  qad  after vr^rd^  soldered,  prnped^  or  otberxru(|e 
secjured  At  th.e  breecb  part  i  or,  in  the  wp^d?  of  tbe  pateiJt- 
tefif  H  OQijsists  "  iA  ^  ^rra»gii3g  tb.e  bore  of  a  gu»-bar rel^ 
tb^t  the  whole  pf  the  phargQ  of  powdef  ipay  be  retained 
19  0,  qh^mher;  tibie  bpre  of  which  $h||lt  be  considerably 
le^  than  the  calibre  of  th^  gup-b^rrel,  and  which  pham- 
l^r  shall  extend  towards  the  mozz}e  i^feyeral  iijicbes  bey  pi^d 
the  breech."  The  si»e  (query  thicJsijLess)  of  the  propo^ 
chanaber  is  stated  to  depend  upon  it^  length,  of  whic^ 
no  prpportion  is  give^^  .  Therp  is  to  be  a  cop  at  the  end 
of  the  chaniber  to  receive  the  povder^  which  embrace^ 
the  whole  of  the  contrivance  for  which  the  patent  J[is 
grapted. 

InrQiied,  SepienAer^  1820. 


Tq  Jq&V  Hagpe,  of  Grfiat  Pearl  Street^  Spitai  FydUfB^ 
Imulon^for  certain  Improvepiei^ta  in  the  Method  ijf 
Hmting  ffot-hoitaeB^  ManyfacUyriea  qipd  other  Builcf- 
ingSi  and  of  boiling  Liquids. 

In  these  improvements,  steam  passes  from  a  boiler 
through  a  pipe  placed  Hfton  aa  iBclioation  round  the  in- 
terior of  a  hot-^ouse,  so  that  it  may  be  received  again 
into  the  hpiler  a^d  there  condensed.  In  convenient  situ- 
ations within  the  hot-.hpuse  air-boxes  are  to  be  placed, 
^tl\roueh  which  the  ste^mt-pipe  is  to  pass,  and  these  boxes, 
receiving  their  supply  of  air  by  tubes  from  the'  atmosphere 
without,  discharge  the  same  in  a  warm  though  pure  state 
A^tp  j|]||Le  hpt-house,  &p. 

T/v»«Qde  of  introducing  pure  atmospheric  air,  ^t  an 
inor^af^d  d^gjcee  of  temperature,  into  bot-ho;ases  pid 
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other  buildiDgs,  is  so  exactly  the  method  proposed  in 
Strattou's  Specification  for  Heating,  &c.  loroUed,  Jan. 
1818,  that  we  cannot  help  feeliog  surprise  at  meeting 
with  it  in  any  subsequent  patent.  It  is  true  that  the  pre- 
sent improTemeat  for  heating,  Ac.  is  stated  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  specification  to  consist  in  the  adaptation  of  tvro 
valves,  the  one  to  prevent  the  Intrusion  of  water  from  the 
boiler  into  the  discharge-end  of  the  steam-pipe,  and 
the  other  we  could  not  exactly  identify ;  but  this  %s 
still  employing  the  method  invented  by,  and  exclusively 
the  property  of  another,  which  act,  until  a  prior  patent- 
right  is  declared  void  on  the  ground  of  non-originality 
by  a  process  at  law,  must  be  considered  as  an  infringe- 
ment. 

The  mode  of  boiling  liquids  here  proposed,  is  by 
means  of  steam  conveyed  into  a  chamber,  in  which  the 
vessel  containing  the  liquid  is  Immersed  ;  a  mode  already 
practised  by  every  manufacturing  chemist.  The  im- 
provement, however,  seems  to  be  in  the  descending  pipe 
which  leads  into  the  boiler  for  condensing  the  sleam  and 
its  valve,  which  prevents  the  intrusion  of  water  from  the 
boiler  Into  this  return  pipe. 

Inrolted,  July,  1820. 


To  John  Grafton,  of  Edinburgh,  Engineer,  Jbr  a 
new  and  improved  Method  or  Methoda  of  Distilling 
off  the  Products  of  Coal,  and  Carbonizing  Coal  in  the 
process  of  making  Gas  used/or  the  purpose  of  Rlu- 
mination. 

Ths  new  and  improved  method  proposed  in  this  pa- 
tent, consists  in  a  new  construction  of  the  retort  or  vea- 
sel  in  which  the  coal  is  distilled,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
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out  gas,  and  which  retort,  instead  of  being  made  of 
cast  iron  or  an  J  other  metal  aa  heretofore,  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  formed,  lilie  pottery  ware,  of  clay  moulded 
and  baked.  The  peculiar  material  principally  recom- 
mended for  the  construction  of  these  retorts,  as  the  most 
approved  and  eligible  for  the  purpose,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Stourbridge  fire  clay.  The  patentee  pro- 
poses to  form  tablets  or  tiles  of  this  fire  clay,  with  re- 
baXe  edges,  which  may  be  angular  or  curved  so  as  to  fit 
together,  and,  when  baked,  are  to  be  united  one  to  the 
other  with  a  suitable  cement :  a  portion  of  the  same  fire 
clay  of  which  they  are  formed  will  answer  tfaAtpurpoM^ 
perfectly.  i 

These  tablets  are  designed  to  be  sufficiently  large  Cor 
each  of  them  to  form  in  breadth  one  angle  of  the  square 
retort,  socketed  or  rebated  together,  several,  being  placed 
side  by  side  lengthways,  and  cemented  at  the  rebate  joints, 
are  to  produce  its  length.  In  order  to  prevent  the  retort 
thus  constructed  from  separating,  it  is  proposed  to  make 
piers  within  the  oven  of  the  same  material  (fire  clay 
baked)  and  upon  these  piers  to  erect  the  vetorts  as  above 
described  ;  also  to  place  wedges  of  the  same  between  the 
oven  and  the  retort,  both  on  the  top  and  sides,  so  that 
the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  retort  and  all  that 
attaches  to  it  shall  be  uniform,  by  which  the  probability! 
of  its  cracking  is  lessened,  and  the  separation  of  its  pieces 
prevented. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is,  to  render  the  retorts 
used  in  gas-works  more  durable ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the 
specification  of  this  patent,  that  retorts  constructed  in 
the  manner  and  of  the  materials  there  described,  will  be 
found  greatly  preferable,  on  the  score  of  durability,  to 
retorts  made  of  cast  iron  as  heretofore. 

Inrolled,  September,  ISSO. 
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T0  SuMUEfi  Short^ouISb^  of  Dudkgt^  Flhfeest»9kt^, 
Jbr  a  Macbiim  to  cut  Straw  qf  afVjf^iengtfiy0fMi%4, 
.1  iherebg  reridefing  Straw  a  better  itnd?mop$  mnteJUbm 
•  winter 'Hfqd  for  Cattle^  and  ike  Ma^Mreptt^Mc^l^i 
-*  F4irm  Yatd^f  ^*  M  fi^  ifkfmediatB  iwe/  tited  fift 
'  .^nderingidr'ff  Straw  a  manctgeabte  MknUre;  tU^JSsf^ 
-  Knotting.  JSiriawio  mix  wM  Htyrse-Cwni  cdet^far'^em^ 
'  ting  Str(^'io  wiy  gieen  length  far  ctny  t)ihBr  puitpia^. 


;   c  •  ' 


•    « 


r  The  prinbifMii  nnVtUits  of  this  fetaff4sutitkig  tm^itd»f 
ore;  &nti  ki  nht  mode  of  mxyriiog  the  knife  or  cdtt€fr/tfi8' 
secondij^  iii  tfae/BianDer  of  bringing  the  strdw-  «Hid^  liHd 
knife  to  be  cut. 

'  A  handle' tip<mV!a  fiji-whM  puts-  tbe  cattk  ki  fiP^tion 
tbus:  Td  a.  crflnk  on  th^  axis  of  the  tfy-^x^hed^  itr  eoi^ 
liected  a  rod,  attached  at  the  bthe^  end  to  a  'pivot'ott  the 
i^pper  part  of  a'd^dieBt  of  a  cog-wheel,  the  loiter  part 
pf  which  works  into  a  rack  placed  upon  the  frame  of  thi^ 
cutter;  and  hence,  bjr  the  revolution  of  the  crank,  the 
segment  of  the  cog-wheel  is  made  to  oscillate  add  per- 
form part  of  a  revolution  backward  and  forward,  which 
working  intd  the  rack  before  mentioned,  gives  th^  cUtt^  d 
horizontal)  ciit^nmte  motibn  against  tbe  stra^^^,  whidi  id 
siupplied  and  brbught  under  the  action  of  th6  kllife  hy 
the  foUiowing- nieans :  the  box  holding  tte  stnitr  ii^ 
made  to  vibrate  opon  tw6  axles  (a  soate  bebtna^)  vrbeny 
by  pressing  down  the  hinder  part  of  the  box,  ^e  ©ftd  ^ 
tjie  straw  in  fifont  is  forced  Up  under  abd  against  Che 
edge  of  the  knife  a^  it  pa^i^s.  along,  and  hence  the:  stiMkW 
is  cut  off  to  the  length  regulated  hy  an  adjtkstment. 

It  will  be  of  course  undet«tood,  that  liiG  iMt^  trf 
the  box  must  be  curved,  so  thatj  Us  the  front  of  thil«>x 
rises,  the  knife  shall  act  uniformly  against  it*  TfaeadjoM;- 
ment  for  cutting  the  straw  of  any  give^  length  is  contrived 
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^l»d br  (SMtf^ti^d  at ffl^iistir^,  atid,  tetordltfg  to  i3t^  tepgth' 
of  tins  ^d,  PA  lAii^jr  teefb  af  a  tacket-Y^ht^e!  in  "^  back- 
part  df  tb4  b«i  ef fe  ^shed  dii#aTd  by  the  Ir^vcJfUtioti  cff 
tli6  tMllet-^b^d,  atiA  a  i^tessitig  foUef  ^(ImUe^ted  to  ttS 
axil;  I  ibesti'aWiii  tb^  boii  is  advMced  itito  fii6  cUti^Y  i' 
or,  fh  btb^r  Words,  the  feeding  i$  prodtrtfted  *  Ihe  length  bf 
tb€»  t^bafF  tbilti  ctii  wiH  depend  npon  thi^  diistaHc^e  wMch 
the  fitfaw  is  «AoTed  forward  at  ev^ry  a6tiott  rf  thfe  machine,' 
ab&  thki  difetancfe  will  aride  ftatn  the  pottion  of  t  r^Vttta- 
tiofl  (9ta  Ae  number  of  tei^th  6f  tbfe  rackfet-\^b6el,  whl6ti 
iM  p^^bed  od  as  abote  d^stitibed. 

Th^m  is '  much  Ingetmity  rh  tbfe  doatf  Ivaitce  <yf  thte' 
machine,  but  it  appeals  to  be  by  i^r  too  cotfipli^ated  to 
beconiie  g^nelrally  useful ;  othel^wise  wfe  ^6(ild  halve  gi^en 
a  more  particular  explanation  of  its  trai'iotis  parts. 

Intalledy  March,  1820. 


az 
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Tb  James  HARCOtfRT,  of  Birminghaniy  Warwickshire^ 
for  an  Improvement  in  Castors,  applicable  to  Tables 
and  other  Articles. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  anti- 
friirtion  tollers^  whibh  are  dMtyited  s6  M4o  teit^  4^  flih 
friotlon  when  the  castors  turn  horizontally.  Th^  prind- 
pal  novelty  of  this  invention,  and  indeed  th^taldiie  which 
is  claimed  by  the  patentee,  consists  in  a  conductor  or 
gttide  plate,  by  which  the  anti-ffictioti  rollers  are  con- 
fined to  a  certain  course,  and  enabled  to  involve  without 
Moving  Ut>on  poles  of  a«les.  Plate  XIV.  Fig.  2,  re- 
prelitents  a  Section  of  the  improved  castor.  In  this  figtrre 
the  socket  is  supposed  to  be  cut  through,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  anti^friction  foUers  and  guide-plate  shown ; 
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a,  is  the  guide-plate  seeD  edge-vrayB,  with  the  aoli-rrietiim 
rollers  in  actioB.  The  leg  of  a  piece  of  furniture  beiog 
titled  iulo  tbe  sockft,  its  weight  would  rest  upoa  Ihe  plate 
of  the  wheel-carriage ;  and  as  the  cantor  turned  horizon- 
tally a  very  considerable  friction  would  ensue.  To  prevent 
wbich,the  anti-friction  rollers  are  so  placed  that  by  bearing 
upon  tbe  bed  b,  and  against  the  false  bottom  of  the  socket 
c,  the  friction  is  considerably  reduced  and  entirely  taken 
off  Ihe  centre  pin.  Fig.  3.  is  the  guide  plate  detached 
from  the  castor,  with  the  apertures  shewn  in  which  the 
rollers  work.  These  rollers  may  be  either  balls  or  cy- 
linders, and  are  to  be  made  of  a  bard  metal,  or  mixture 
of  metals :  perhaps  a  mixture  of  metals  that  will  not  rea- 
dily contract  rust  may  be  found  preferable. 

This  mode  of  relieving  the  horizontal  friction  of  castors 
appears  to  be  new,  simple,  and  efficacious;  it  is  deci- 
dedly preferable  to  any  construction  of  castor  heretofore 
in  use,  and  its  cost  being  but  a  few  pence  more  than 
tbe  ordinary  castor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  introduc- 
tion will  be  found  to  give  satisfaction  and  become  gene- 
ral. 

Inrolied,  August,  1820. 


To  Mark  Isambabd  Brukbl,  of  Chelsea,  Mtddlesar^ 
for  an  Invention  of  certain  ImpTovementa  in  making 
Stereotype  Plates. 

This  invention  consists,  first,  in  a  new  mode  of  taking 
moulds  from  the  imposed  types,  or  blocks  of  wood-cuts, 
for  casting  from ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  mode  of  obtain- 
ing the  cast  or  stereotype  plate  from  such  moulds.  The 
first  object  proposed  by  the  pateutee  is,  expedition  in  the 
mode  of  producing  the  stereotype  plates,  in  order  parti- 
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ciilarly  to  accelerate  tte  printing  of  daily  new-spapera; 
his  process  is,  by  pressing  the  type  on  to  the  material 
which  is  to  form  the  mould ;  for  which  purpose  he  pro- 
poses to  make  a  composition  of  seven  parts  pipe-ciay, 
twelve  parts  chalk  or  burnt  clay,  very  finely  powdered, 
and  one  part  starch,  making  twenty  equal  parts  in  bulM, 
not  weight.  These  ingredients,  being  incorporated  with 
water  and  made  into  a  paste,  about  the  consistency  of 
stiff  putty,  are  to  be  spread  over  a  steel  plate,  somewhat 
larger  than  the  stereotype  plate  proposed  to  be  cast; 
which  steel  plate  is  to  be  about  the  thickness  of  a  saw- 
blade,  and  perforated  with  holes  of  about  the  sixteenth 
of  an  inch  diameter,  at  half  an  inch  distance  from  each 
other.  The  types  being  secured  in  a  chase  or  galley,  and 
the  clay  spread  upon  the  thin  plate  of  steel,  as  above  de- 
Bcribed,  a  skin  of  parchment  is  then  spread  over  the  com- 
position, and  several  thicknesses  of  thin  calico  (stretched 
in  a  light  frame)  over  the  types.  The  plate  of  steel,  con- 
nected to  the  galley  of  types  by  hinges,  is  then,  with  its 
layer  of  clay,  covered  with  the  skin  of  wet  parchment, 
turned  over  upon  the  types,  and  pressed  or  rubbed  with 
suCQcieut  force  to  spread  or  distribute  the  clay  into  the 
general  form  of  the  intended  stereotype  plate.  The 
use  of  the  skin  of  ivet  parchment  and  the  coverings 
of  calico  is,  to  prevent  immediate  contact  between  the 
clay  and  the  types  while  the  clay  is  spreading  or  disposing 
itself  over  the  mould  plate  :  the  excess  of  the  clay  ooxes 
oat  through  the  holes  in  the  plate  and  on  the  sides.  After 
the  general  form  of  the  proposed  cast  is  thus  pro- 
duced, the  coverings  of  parchment  and  calico  are  then 
removed,  and  two  thin  sheets  of  paper  substituted  in 
their  place  between  the  clay  and  the  types.  The 
process  of  turning  the  mould  ptate  with  the  clay  on  to 
the  types  is  again  repeated,  and  the  whole  passed  under 
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a  rolliag  press,  by  which  the  iiapre^sioa  of  th/e  tjrp^s  i^ 
r^derisd  ivotre  di^Unet.  The  two  shfBets  of  paper  ane 
then  reiaove49  and  the  type  slightly  iDrqshed  oyer  wit^ 
Q\l^  Hkf^  woiild  pl^  i«  agfiid  tiiroed  dowQ,  ^-X^d  the  last  or 
fiQ^slMJSg  impre^siQQ  gi ve9  Ui  ik^  mould :  the  cl^y  a^  ^ 
types  beisg  this  time  brought  into  i|iiimadi9,te  contact, 
the  impren^i^a  of  &e  mould  '\^  perflated.  The  flexih^ity 
of  th<3  ladoii^d  pllMte  greatly  f^ilijLates  the  operation,  f^ud 
ti^  lhu9D)^r  tte  rnoi^jld  plate  is  rendered  the  better. 

Another  mode  of  producing  stereotypy  9104]^^  is  also 
de^ribed,  which  is  by  spreading  the  compositioii  of 
day^  4^-  upof)  the  iim  plat^  of  fiteel,  and  binding  th^s 

plate  roimd  a  roU^,  vhi<?b  is  to  V«  3^?«^  oyer  d&e  typ^, 
or  the  types  didiagt  wder  it,  by  the  agency  of  a  c»g- 
«rh99l  or  otheri^riiie,  pj^sserving  that  proper  rests  fa^  fi 

oariuiigt  musib^  wad^  lor  the  axis  of  tjl^  rojle^,  in  ojrd^r 
to  iiftfce  jthd  thickoc^s  of  (he  mpuld  purall^l;  the  progre^ 
of  jtb^  op^aiiw  is  the  «awe  as  befQ)re  dpscrij^  ;  ^a^ 
irhdn  jtb,e  pj9uld  is  tbuf  peri^ected  the  thiii  ^\^  plate  i^  ^ 
}^  tsik-^fX  ofl^  by  urhiieb  the  plate  and  th^  would  w^U  i^tmp 
to  a  fjat,  and  the  inpuld  eiwsily  dried  by  exposure  to  ithe  ftif, 
M  by  ft  moderate  bfiftt ;  which,  if  from  %  ^tow^y  flau^  i^t 
AH  any  instance  e^peed  500^ ;  in  this  way  ^e  ii99u)4  4^ 
very  expeditipu«ly  produced,  and  reudered  ;fit  to  Qf^t  Jfee 
ly pe  f«o»,  by  the  f^Uowijig  «aeans : 

The  mould  pjtole  1$  plaped  m  ^  tr^y  of  pcop^  ^imm- 
mn^  ib  form  the  pl^ie,  having  aa  ^dg«  <?r  ntn.  f^^\  ojpje 
aoch  high>  tj»e  b^^ttpm  of  irhkb  tray  is  fuil  Qf  :b<^».  f Qr 
jtha  purpose  o£  tkdmtimg  water  to  cod  the  .«).oi^I4.  wbi^ 
ii)e  hot  metsi  is  powcisd  in  to  prjodu^  ih^  m^*  Tbe 
meM  to  he  used  fm  the  stereotype  plato  may  beith^  i$a«ie 
«s  usual ;  but  when  expedition  i»  r^fuired,  .the*  w^l 
known  i^oy  of  b^ismuth  ten  p^und^,  Ji^  si;si:  jpoiM^dlff 
,aud  iin  four  pouudf,  may  be  used  by  he^iag  it  to  itb^t 
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400.,  The  mould-plate  being  laid  in  the  tray,  with  the 
face  upwards,  a  plale  of  cast  iron  is  placed  upon  it, 
raised)  by  adjusting  screws,  so  as  to  regulate  the  required 
thickness  of  the  stereotype  plate  about  to  be  cast,  and 
render  it  perfectly  parallel.  Things  being  thus  disposed, 
the  whole  is  fo  be  heated  to  about  200"  before  the  fused 
metal  is  introduced  to  the  mould.  When  this  is  done 
the  metal  is  poured  out,  having  insinuated  itself  into 
the  mould  and  filled  it  up  to  the  regulating  plate ; 
cold  water  is  injected  by  a  flexible  pipe  from  a  reservoir 
into  the  tray,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  mould, 
cools  the  cast  immediately.  The  superfluous  edges  of 
the  cast  are  then  broken  off,  the  composition  of  clay,  &c. 
washed  from  the  stereotype  cast,  and  the  new  formed 
late  may  be  then  considered  as  fit  to  be  printed  from. 
As  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  great  pressure  upon  the 
metal  when  the  finest  casts  are  made,  it  is  proposed,  under 
'  such  circumstances,  to  place  the  tray  with  the  mould, 
&o.  heated  as  above,  in  a  chamber  which  can  be  closed 
with  a  lid  and  luted  so  as  to  be  air-tight;  this  chamber 
containing  the  mould  may  be  exhausted,  and  then  the 
fluid  metal  introduced  by  means  of  a  tunnel  and  stop- 
cock to  the  mould,  which  fluid  metal,  when  it  has  per- 
fectly insinuated  itself  into  [he  mould,  may  beaded  upon 
or  pressed  by  condensed  air  admitted  into  the  chamber 
from  a  condenser  attached  thereto.  In  this  situation 
cold  water  can  also  be  injected  into  the  tray  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  the  cast  as  before  described. 

As  the  mould  plates,  even  after  fhey  have  been  dried,  , 
are  sufficiently  flexible  to  bend  to  any  shape,  it  is  pro- 
posed, if  required,  to  cast  plates  shaped  in  segments  of 
curves,  or  portions  of  cylinders,  by  attaching  the  moulds 
to  the  outsides  of  the  corresponding  cybnders,  and  placing 
them  within  other  cylinders,  so  as  to  leave  a  parallel  space 
X    X 
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between  both  for  the  fluid  metal  to  flow  in  casting.  .  le 
is  to  be  observed,  that  these  cylinders  must  be  heated  as 
above  before  casting  is  attempted.  - 

A  very  expeditious  mode  of  constructing  a  substitute 
for  stereotype  plates  is  also  described,  by  spreading  a 
coating  of  shell-lac  upon  a  plate  of  iron,  and  hardening  it 
by  the  fire  until  it  is  capable  of  receiving  an  impression ; 
it  is  then  dipped  into  the  type  metal  and  coated  as  if 
tinned,  and  then  placed  upon  the  mould  as  above  made, 
and  left  there  to  cool  under  a  press,  which  substitute  is 
described  as,  being  remarkably  perfect  and  stable; 
there  are  several  modes  of  modifying  the  above  plans, 
which  are  all  claimed  as  parts  of  the  above  recited  in» 
vention  for  improvementis  in  making  stereotype  plates. 

inroUedy  July^  1820. 


jTo  Simeon  Teissier,  ofParisy  but  at  present  residing 
in  Bucklersbury,  London,  for  certain  Improvements 
in  propelling  Vessels,  communicated  to  him  by  a 
foreigner  residing  abroad. 

The  improvement  in  this  patent  consists  of  three  parst: 
the  first,  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  paddle-wheels, 
in  the  formation  of  which  no  novelty  is  suggested,  con* 
sists  in  placing  one  or  more  of  such  wheels  astern  of  the 
boat  or  vessel^  to  be  moved  either  by  steam  or  aniinal 
power  as  usual.  The  second,  in  the  adaptation  of  two 
rudders  to  the  stern,  one  to  each  angle,  of  the  vessel,  on 
the  outside  of  the  wheels  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  side  current  of  water  from  impeding  the  action  of  the 
wheels;  or,  instead  of  the  two  rudders,  a  casing  of  wood 
is  to  enclose  the  wheels  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
third,  consists  in  constructing  the  boat  or  vessel  in  two 
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parts,  so  that  the  portion  appropriated  to  contain  the 
engine  and  the  paddle  wheels  towards  the  stern  ehould 
be  capable  of  being  defached  from  the  part  appropriated 
to  contain  the  passengers  and  luggage  ;  by  which  means 
one  engine  and  its  set  of  works  might  be  attached  at 
different  times  to  various  boats  as  occasion  required. 

Inrolled,  August,  1880. 


There  have  been  many  patents  for  improvements  in  the 
modes  of  propelling  vessels  on  water,  several  of  whicU 
have  proposed  to  place  paddle-wheels  at  the  sternj  as  in 
the  present  patent :  b*it  experience  has  long  since  proved 
that  this  situation  is  not  most  eligible  for  the  purpose. 
The  idea  of  adding  rudders  in  order  to  prevent  the  current 
of  water  from  impeding  the  action  of  the  paddle-wheels  ia 
a  mistaken  one:  and  enclosing  the  wheels  or  casing 
them  round,  as  above  proposed,  is  found  to  be  productive 
of  considerable  impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  vessel. 
The  construction  of  the  boat  in  two  parts,  that  is,  to 
place  the  engine  and  other  machinery  in  a  distinct  vessel 
and  attach  the  two  together  by  ropes,  chains  or  other- 
wise, has  been  anticipated  in  a  former  patent,  under 
the  idea  that,  if  by  accident  (or  rather  wanton  careless- 
ness) the  boiler  should  explode,  the  passengers  might 
remain  safe  in  the  other  vessel. 

We  have  before  expressed  our  regret  that  patentees  so 
frequently  neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information 
and  experience  to  be  obtained  from  persons  profession- 
ally acquaioled  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
arts;  to  foreigners  this  must  be  particularly  necessary, 
as  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  know  the  actual  state  of 
their  practice  in  this  country. 
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To  John  Wornum,  of  Wigmore  Street^  CavendUh 
Square^  London^for  cui  Improvement  on  Piano^Fortea, 
and  certain  other  Stringed  Instruments. 

The  patentee  proposes  to  take,  for  example,  a  cabinet 
piano-forte,  and  determine  the  length  which  he  deems 
eligible  to  be  given  to  the  longest  plain  string.  He 
then  sets  off  that  length  on  a  monocotd,  and  after  having 
determined  the  size  of  the  string  and  the  tightness  that 
he  might  wish  it  to  bear,  (points  which  he  states  to  be 
wholly  at  the  discretion  of  the  workman,)  he  strains  a 
string  accordingly  on  the  monochord%  and  observes  with 
what  note  it  is  in  unison  on  a  well  tuned  piano-forte. 
This  note  being  determined,  he  sounds  the  next  note 
above  on  the  same  piano-forte,  and  moves  the  shifting 
bridge  of  the  monocord  until  it  is  brought  in  unison.  In 
this  manner  he  proceeds  till  all  the  notes  of  one  octave  are 
ascertained  and  marked.  Then  he  transcribes  those 
marks  on  a  rod,  and  for  all  the  corresponding  notes  re- 
quired upward,  halves  the  several  lengths  to  produce 
the  notes  of  another  octave,  and  so  on,  halving  from  the 
last  octave  for  as  many  octaves  as  the  instrument  is  de- 
signed to  produce. 

.  For  the  covered  strings,  he  fixes  the  length  of  the  long- 
est covered  string,  and  draws  a  line  from  it  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  J^Za^^^  string,  by  which  is  ascertained  the  re- 
spective lengths  of  all  the  intervening  covered  strings. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  observe  the  weight  that  brings 
the  longest  plain  string  to  its  proper  tension,  and  with 
this  weight  all  the  covered  strings  are  to  be  distended, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  to  increase  or  dimi- 
nish the  size  of  the  covered  strings,  until  the  weight 
brings  every  string  respectively  to  the  required  note. 
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A  few  of  fbe  first  covered  strings,  will  necessarily  be 
open  spun,  but  close  Gpioniug  is  to  be  taken  as  sood 
as  possible,  which  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  fineness 
of  the  covering  wire. 

The  scale  thus  produced  must  be  strung  throughout 
with  the  same  size  wire  ;  it  may  be  varied  in  different 
instruments,  but  not  in  any  case  in  the  same,  as  two  sizes 
of  wire  would  completely  destroy  the  qualify  of  the 
tension. 

If  we  do  not  mistake  the  intention  of  the  patentee, 
there  are  many  objections  to  such  a  construction.  We 
have  no  doubf,  ifit  can  ever  be  brought  into  use,  that  the 
uncovered  wires,  being  all  of  one  size,  will  give  a  bad 
tone  to  the  upper  part  of  the  instrument.  Stretching 
them  by  weights  is  highly  objectionable,  as  Mr.  Benjamia 
Martin  found  by  experience  ;  and  as  the  wires  must  be 
made  to  bear  upon  the  bridge,  the  friction  upon  it  will 
prevent  the  tension  of  the  wire  from  being  uniform  when 
lengthening  by  heat  or  contracting  by  cold.  The  diffi- 
culty also  of  procuring  wires  all  of  one  size,  will  be  ano- 
ther objection ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find  the  length  of  the 
wires  with  sufficient  exactness  by  the  method  proposed : 
but  so  little  is  said  by  the  patentee  of  his  method  of 
applying  the  weights  and  other  parts  of  his  invention  and 
design,  that  we  are  prevented  from  giving  so  decided  an 
opinion  as  we  wish  to  do. 

Inrolled,  July,  1820. 


To  Samuel  Lambert,  of  Prince's  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  London,  for  an  Invention  of  an  Improved 
Water  Wheel,  applicable  to  Mills  and  Navigable 
Bodies;  ajid  for  other  improvements  also  applicable 
to  Mills  and  Navigable  Bodies. 

Tub  first  improvement  consists  in  the  pecuUar  construe- 
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lion  of  under-shot  water-wheels,  or  paddle-wheels,  far 
navigating  boats  and  barges,  which  are  so  contrived 
that,  as  the  wheels  revolve,  their  float-boards  or  paddles 
are  carried  round  in  a  perpendicular  position  instead  of 
radiating  from  the  centre,  as  in  the  common  water-wheels. 
The  advantage  of  this  contrivance  is  considered  to  be, 
that,  as  the  float-board  or  paddles  dip  into  the  water  and 
rise  out  of  it  with  their  faces  at  right  angles  to  the  level 
of  the  water,  a  more  effective  and  longer  horizontal 
stroke  is  obtained  than  by  radiant  float-boards  or  pad- 
dles upon  a  wheel  of  equal  diameter ;  besides  which,  the 
impending  resistance  of  the  water,  both  upwards  and 
downwards,  against  the  radiant  float-boards  or  paddles 
of  an  ordinary  water-wheel  as  they  pass  into  and  out  of 
the  water,  is,  by  the  improved  wheel,  entirely  removed. 

The  patentee  does  not  claim  any  merit  or  originality 
merely  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  above  object,  but 
in  the  particular  mode  of  effecting  it. 

Plate  XIV.  fig.  1,  represents  a  side  view  of  the  im- 
proved water-wheel,  in  which  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  six  arms 
or  spokes,  from  the  shaft  or  axle  6,  and  c,  c,  c,  c,  c,  e, 
is  a  ring  or  hoop  independent  of  the  arms  or  spokes 
hanging  excentric  to  the  shaft  ft,  and  guides  between  the 
pulleys  d,  d,  in  a  lateral  direction  ;  e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  e,  are  six 
float-boards  or  paddles,  each  hanging  upon  two  pivots, 
their  upper  pivots  attach  them  to  the  arms  a,  and  their 
lower  pivots  to  the  ring,  c,  by  which  last-mentioned 
pivots  the  ring,  c,  is  upheld.  If  a  moving  power  be 
applied  to  the  shaft,  i,  of  the  wheel,  as  in  the  steam- 
boat, the  arms,  a,  a,  &c.  will  revolve,  carrying  the  float- 
boards  or  paddles,  which  being  also  attached  by  the 
lower  pivots  to  the  ring,  c,  will  lift  that  round  at  the 
same  time ;  but  the  ring,  by  its  natural  gravity,  hangs 
below  and  revolves  in  the  situation  of  the  circle  there 
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sfaewD,  excentric  to  the  moving  axle  or  shaft  of  the 
wheel,  and  is  guided,  as  above  described,  between  the 
pulleys,  d,d.  By  this  mode  of  suspension  the  float- 
boards  or  paddles  are  retained  in  a  perpendicular  position 
during  (he  entire  revolution  of  the  axle,  and  consequently 
they  pass  through  the  water  with  a  perfectly  horizontal 
stroke,  and  always  preserve  their  parallelism. 

Thus  far  the  improvement  is  described  as  applicable  to 
propelling  vessels  ;  but  the  same  construction  is  applica- 
ble also  to  a  water-wheel,  as  the  first  mover  of  mill 
work  or  other  machinery  ;  in  which  case,  the  force  of  a 
stream  of  water  acting  against  the  float-boards  will  im- 
pel the  wheel  round  in  a  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the 
steam-boat,  the  pafailelism  of  the  float-boards  being  re- 
tained by  the  two  connecting  pivots  at  a,  and  e,  as  above 
described. 

When  this  contrivance  is  adapted  to  a  water-wheel 
for  turning  machinery,  the  patentee  further  suggests, 
,  that,  under  some  circumstances,  it  may  be  found  very 
desirable  to  place  cogs  or  teeth  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
ring,  c,  which  are  to  act  into  spur-wheels  in  place  of  the 
pullies,  d,d,  and  cause  them  to  revolve  as  the  movers  of 
other  machinery  attached  to  their  axles. 

The  second  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  adap-  ' 
tation  of  a  trough,  in  which  the  acting  part  of  the  wheel 
vcorks,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  take  off  the  effect  of 
tail  water.  This  trough  is  proposed  to  be  formed  some- 
thing like  a  boat,  but  round  at  the  head,  and  wedge-shaped 
behind ;  its  upper  surface  to  be  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  boarded  over,  except  at  the  opening 
through  which  the  paddles  or  float-boards  of  the  wheel 
pass  into  the  trough.  The  water-way  of  the  trough, 
when  applied  to  steam-boats,  is  to  be  open  in  ixoaif,  and 
at  the  hinder  part  of  the  top,  g,  but  closed  on  the  under 
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side,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  water  under  the 
wheels,  and  of  obtaining  a  more  effective  stroke.  The 
trough,  when  adapted  to  water-mills,  is  to  be  open  \a  froDt, 
f,  and  closed  at  the  upper  surface  behind,  g,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  rising  of  the  tail-water,  which  is  to  pass  away 
through  the  open  lowerside,A,ofthe  wedge-formed  trough. 
These  troughs  may  be  also  usefully  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sides  of  steam-boats,  by  assisting  the  buoy- 
ancy of  such  vessels. 

The  first  part  of  these  suggested  improvements  is  not, 
in  its  prominent  features,  new,  though  possessing  inge- 
nuity and  novelty  in  some  of  the  modifications  of  its 
parts.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  a  similar  mode  of  pre- 
serving the  parallelism  of  the  float-boards  of  water-wheels 
is  not  already  the  subject  of  a  patent,  and  which  effect, 
when  produced,  we  understand,  does  not  realize  those 
advantages  in  practice  which  it  promises  in  theory.  The 
second  part  of  the  improvements  suggested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  effect  of  back-water  or  tail-water 
upon  wheels,  is  not  described  in  that  full  and  clear  man- 
ner so  as  to  enable  us  to  give  a  decided  opinion  of  its 
merits. 

InTolled,  Jmie,  1820. 


To  EdwaBd  Colemaw,  Frofeasor  of  ike  Veterinary 
College,  St.  Pancras,  Middlesex,  for  a  itxw  and  im- 
proved Form  of  Construction  for  Shoes  for  Hwrsea : 
which  Invention  he  believes  will  be  found  oj  great  bene- 
fit and  advantage. 

The  improvement  proposed  in  this  patent  is  intended  to 
prevent  and  relieve  contracted  feet,  contracted  frogs,  flat 
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Mies,  corns,  sand-cracks,  thrushes,  canker,  and  quiUors; 
and  a]so  to  prevent  cutting. 

The  patentee  observes  that  the  fore-feet  of  hoTEes,  ia 
their  natural  state,  are  nearly  circular,  but  from  the  ordi- 
nary shoe  uBually  worn  in  this  country,  which  lifts  the 
frog  up  from  the  ground,  the  hoofs  of  horses  with  light 
fore-quarters  are  generally  found  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
tracted and  unsound,  and  this  in  proportion  as  the  frogs 
are  elevated  and  support  little  weight ;  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  principal  cause  of  the  above  diseases  may 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  a  shoe  which  elevates  the  frog  too 
much  from  the  ground,  and  deprives  it  of  its  natural  and 
necessary  pressure. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  afford  the  necessary  ex- 
pansion and  support  to  the  hoof,  the  patentee  proposes 
the  following  forms,  observing  that  no  specific  form  of 
shoe  Can  be  suited  to  ail  horses  under  all  circu instances 
and  to  every  sort  of  road,  it  being  frequently  necessary  to 
alter  the  shoes  of  the  same  horse  at  different  periods. 

The  construction  of  the  proposed  shoe  will  be  seen  in 
PlateXIV.figa.  4, 6, 6;o,  is  a  bar  of  iron  down  the  middle 
of  the  shoe  called  the  frog-bar,  made  broader  than  the 
frog,  and  welded  to  the  shoe;  the  form  and  thickness  of 
its  hinder  part  must  be  regulated  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  the  heels  turned  up  with  two  ealkios,  to 
prevent  slipping.  This  bar,  when  the  cleft  of  the  frog  is 
diseased,  must  be  slit  open  in  the  middle,  as  showu ;  but 
when  the  frogs  are  sound  this  division  is  unnecessary. 

The  bar  at  the  hinder  part  should  slightly  touch  the 
heels  of  the  frog,  and  if  it  should  break  off  from  the  shoe 
can  produce  no  mischief. 

When  the  ground  is  dry,  the  crust  and  sole  strong,  and 
the  heels  of  the  hoof  high,  the  shoe  should  be  made  about 
an  inch  Mhorler  than  common  shoes,  as  fig.  6,  with  the 
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hinder  parts  bevelled ;  but  the  heels  of  the  frog-biir  for 
contracted  hoofs  should  not  exceed  the  level  of  the  heels 
of  the  crust  or  shoe :  for  the  hinder  part*  of  the  heel 
-  of  the  crust  being  exposed,  and  receiving  no  pressure 
flrbm  the  shoe,  ^ill  expand  into  its  natural  and  healthy 
form.  The  patentee  considers  that  this  shoe  will  be 
found  particularly  useful  v^hen  horses  are  turned  to 
grass  or  at  straw-yard ;  but,  in  all  cases,  he  directs  that 
shoes  should  be  removed,  at  least,  once  a  month. 

The  frog-shoe,  with  calkins  to  the  heels  of  the  frog-bar, 
will  not  only  answer  the  purpose  of  ordinary  frost-rshoes, 
both  for  the  hind  and  fore-feet,  but  frequently  prevent  the 
disease  of  quitters,  with  which  heavy  draught  horses  are 
80  frequently  afBicted  in  winter.  Corns,  sand-cracks, 
thrushes,  and  canker,  will  also  be  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
-vented  or  relieved  by  the  occasional  use  of  this  shoe,  ob- 
serving that  the  calkins  of  the  frog-bar  and  the  heels  of 
the  skoe  should  be  regulated  in  their  thickness  to  exist- 
ing circumstances. 

To  judge  accurately  of  the  advantages  of  this  improved 
horse-shoe  requires  considerable  experience.  Mr.  Bracy 
Clark  has  invented  an  expanding  horse-shoe,  apparently 
actuated  by  similar  views  with  the  patentee:  but  as  upon 
the  theory  of  these  inventions  "  Doctors  disdgree^^^  ex- 
perience alone  must  decide.  We  understand  that  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief  has  ordered  the 
experimental  employment  of  this  patent  shoe  in  several 
of  the  cavalry  regiments, 

InroUed^  June^  1820. 


To  Samuel  Parker,  of  Argyle  Street^  Londouy  for  an 

Improved  Lamp. 
The  patentee  denominates  this  improvement  The  Si- 
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NUjiBHA  Lamp,  from  the  peculiar  coDEtruction  of  its 
reflector  and  glass  cover,  or  distributor,  which  reflect 

and  refract  the  rays  of  light,  bo  that  no  shadow  is  pro- 
jected from  the  circular  oil  reservoir  in  any  direction. 
The  unpleasant  effect  produced  by  the  French  and  Ar- 
gand  lamp,  (now  generally  used  for  the  dinner-table,  by 
the  broad  shadow,  which  is  cast  below,  and  also  upon  a 
level  with  the  faces  of  the  company,)  appears  to  have. 
been  the  first  object  of  the  inventor  by  his  improvement,  to 
remove ;  and  which  he  states  is  fully  accomplished  by  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  glass  cover  and  the  reflector. 

Plate.  XIV.  fig.  7,  exhibits  the  lamp  and  section  of 
the  circular  oil  reservoir,  and  glass  cover,  in  which  a  is  a 
burner  surrounded  by  a  glass  chimney  upon  the  Argand 
principle ;  6  5,  is  the  circular  oil  reservoir,  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  which  subtend  an  angle,  meeting  in  a 
point  about  the  centre  of  the  flame  ;  by  which  form  of 
the  oil  reservoir  the  smallest  quantity  of  light  is  inter- 
cepted ;  c,  is  a  small  conical  metal  reflector,  with  slight 
Kprings,  in  order  to  slide  it  up  or  down  upon  the  glass 
chimney,  and  bring  it  to  coincide  with  the  direction  of 
the  angle  formed  by  the  upper  and  under  surface  of 
the  oil  reservoir,  d,  d,'\s  the  glass  cover  or  distributor  of 
a  vase-shape  frosted  on  the  inner  surface. 

The  rays  of  light  projected  from  the  burner,  striking 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  cover,  d,  are  refracted, 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  glass,  in  the  direction  of  the 
rays  shewn  in  the  plate;  and  the  rays  of  light  which  strike 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  conical  reflector,  c,  are  re- 
flected, and  some  of  them  refracted  also  by  the  glass 
cover,  so  as  to  cross  the  rays  before  described  at  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  ring  of  the  oil  reservoir,  by  these 
means  destroying  or  wholly  dispersing  the  shadow. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  glass  cover  or  distributor 
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h  described  as  frosted  or  starred  with  smiaU  pdlisfied 
surftioes,  bj  which  the  ray&  of  light  that  fall  upoia  it  are 
refiiaoted  and  distribtited  as  above  described,  producing 
a  sort  of  softness  in  the  light  which  it  emits  without  de- 
tracting from  its  brilliancy. 

This  improvement  is  founded  upon  philosophic  princi- 
ples, and  appears  to  possess  the  advantage  of  perfectly 
dispersing  the  shadow  of  the  oil  reservoir,  as  well  an  of 
producing  an  agreeable  and  uniform  light. 

Inrolledy  Augusty  1830. 
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To  Georgb  Shoobridge,  of  Houndsditchy  London,  and 
William  Shoobridge,  of  Marden^  Kenty  for  a  Sub- 
stitute  for  Flax  or  Hempy  and  for  Manufacturing 
the  eame  for  all  purposes  for  which  Flax  or  Hemp 
are  used. 

The  material,  proposed  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
flax  or  hemp,  is  a  certain  fibrous  substance  found  in  the 
stalk  of  the  hop-plant ;  the  discovery  of  its  existing  in 
that  plant  is  not  the  subject  of  the  present  patent,  but 
the  manner  of  preparing  the  same,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  the 
quality  of  flax,  and  by  such  means  to  render  it  a  useful 
substitute  for  that  article.  The  patentee  divides  his  pro- 
cess into  eight  heads,  an  follows:  first,  the  hop^^bin^ 
are  to  be  gathered  and  tied  up  in  loose  bundles  of  any 
convenient  quantity,  and  cut  into  lengths  of  about  four 

* 

feet,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  operation.  In  tills 
state  they  are  to  be  soaked  either  in  ponds,  cisterns,  or 
running  streams  of  water,  for  about  eight  or  ten  days  If 
the  hop-binds  are  fresh  gathered ;  but  if  not,  they  will 
require  longer  time,  as  two  or  three  weekSr^  Sec<mdly, 
when  thd  bands  are  sufficiently  soakdd^  tbej  are  (o  be 
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removed  from  sucb  ponds,  Ac.  and  immersed  id  hot'WalerJ  1 
by  which  the  fibres  will  be  separated  from  the  pith  aoAv 
core  of  the  plant ;  the  time  required  depending  also  upon  l 
the  effect  of  the  previoufl  Boaking.  Thirdly,  upon  wooden  1 
beaches  of  rails  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron  are  to  be 
fixed)  standing  up  as  two  nails  driven  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  V,  which  pieces  of  iron  are  called  strippers  ;  and 
tEe  bands,  in  small  handfuls,  are  to  be  let  fall  upon  theie 
strippers,  and  drawn  through  by  hand,  so  as  to  scrape  or 
atrip  off  the  fibrous  parts,  which  roll  up  into  balls  or 
lumps  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  strippers.  Fourthly, 
these  balls  or  lumps  of  the  fibrous  substance  are  to  be 
carefully  opened  and  spread  out  in  lengths  by  children, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  fibres  from  tangling;  and  in  this 
smooth  stale  they  are  to  remain  till  dry.  Fifthly,  the 
flax  produced  as  above  ia  to  be  well  washed  or  rinsed, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  vegetable  gluten,  as 
well  as  colouring  matter,  which  are  found  in  the  fibres. 
Sixthly,  the  flax  is  then  to  be  dried  again,  by  spreading 
it  upon  the  ground  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun  and  air; 
or  if  the  ground  be  not  sufficiently  dry,  it  may  be  laid 
out  upon  hurdles,  or,  in  wet  weather,  dried  upon  kilns  ; 
which,  however,  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  open  air,  be- 
cause the  latter  will  more  readily  assist  its  bleaching. 
Seventhly,  whenperfectlydry,the  flax,  as  above  prepared, 
is  to  be  beaten  with  a  raallet  or  rods,  so  as  to  break  off 
any  woody  particles  which  may  adhere,  and  when  it  has 
been  well  shaken  so  as  to  he  free  from  them,  the  fibres 
are  to  be  hackled  in  the  usual  manner.  Lastly,  if  the 
lengths  of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  any  particular  mode  of 
spinning,  are  required  to  be  greater  than  about  four  feet, 
as  above  described,  (which  is  considered  to  be  most  con- 
venient for  operating  with  in  general,)  the  hop-binds  of 
any,  or  their  whole  length,  may  be  stripped  or  peeled  off 
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from  the  core  by  hand»  and  afterwards  prepared  as  above 
directed. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  these  gentlemen  can 
be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  manufacturing  hop-bine^ 
into  a  substitute  for  hemp  or  flax.  A  paper  was  published 
in.:the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts  some  years 
since,  written  by  the  Rev.  Jam£S  Hall,  of  Waltham- 
stow,  which  contains,  it  appears  to  us,  the  essence  of 
this  patent*  To  this  paper  our  readers  will,  tbereforey 
be  pleased  to  refer ;  or  the  substance  of  the  paper  may  be 
seen  in  the  Pantologia,  under  the  article  Nettle  Tkread^ 

Inrolled,  August^  1820. 


To  John  Hudswell,  of  Addle  Street,  London,  for  an^ 
Improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Wafers. 

This  improvement  consists  in  the  application  of  pres* 
sure  to  the  wafer-sheet  after  it  is  made,  previous  to  its 
being  cut  into  wafers ;  the  object  of  which  is,  to  com- 
press the  spongy  paste  and  render  the  wafer  thin,  with- 
out reducing  its  actual  substance,  or  depriving  it  of  any 
of  its  adhesive  qualities.  The  defect  in  all  wafers  here- 
tofore made,  appears  to  be,  that  their  interior  is  ex- 
tremely  porous,  and,  after  a  letter  has  been  sealed  w|th  a 
spongy  wafer,  the  application  of  steam  will  so  consi- 
derably soften  the.  porous  part  within,  as  to  allow  its 
separation  in  the  middle,  though  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
wafer  may  still  adhere  firmly  to  the  paper ;  by  these 
'  means  many  letters  have  been  opened  and  again  closed, 
and,  their  contents  discovered  or  plundered  without  detec- 
tion, or  any  external  appearance  of  violation.  The  pro- 
cess of  waferrmaking  is  very  simple:  the  batter  being 
mixed  and  coloured,  is  spread  between  two  polished 
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plates  of  metal  over  a  fire,  by  which  the  wafer-sheet  is 
partially  baked  od  Its  surface,  but  the  steam  witbin  has 
no  means  of  escaping,  and  therefore  expands  the  interior 
of  the  wafer,  and  leaves  it  porous  or  spongy ;  the  defect 
before  described.  After  the  wafer-sheeta  are  made  as 
above,  the  patentee  damps  them,  and  places  each  sheet 
between  two  plates  of  polished  copper,  as  the  most  suit- 
able material ;  these  are  piled  upon  one  another  Until  a, 
considerable  heap  is  raised,  and  then  the  whole  pile  is 
submitted  to  a  pressure  of  three  or  four  tons  under  a 
screw  press  for  several  hours,  by  which  the  wafer  is  com- 
pressed  into  less  than  half  its  former  thickness  ;  its 
spoQgiuess  is  removed,  and,  when  cut  into  form,  produce* 
wafers  which  are  extremely  fine,  firm,  and  compact, 
with  so  strong  an  adhesive  property  as  to  render  it  totally 
impossible  to  separate  the  substance  of  the  wafer  itself, 
or  disunite  it  from  the  paper. 

We  have  seen  some  of  these  patent  wafers,  and  de- 
cidedly prefer  them  to  any  other  which  we  have  before 
used. 

InTolUd,  September,  1820. 


To  Jonathan  Brownill,  of  Sheffield,  rorkshire,  for 
a  Metliod  of  better  securing  the  Blades  of  Table'knivea 
and  Forks  in  Handles,  by  means  of  caps  being  sol- 
dered upon  ike  Tonga,  whether  of  Iron  or  Sieel,  or 
other  material,  after  the  handles  areput  upon  them. 

The  patentee's  method  of  jecuring  the  handles  upon 
table-knives  and  forks,  is,  by  lengthening  the  taogs,  so  as 
to  pass  them  completely  through  the  handle,  the  ends  of 
which  are  to  be  tinned  after  the  ordinary  mode  of  tinning 
iron  j  and,  when  passed  through  the  handle,  the  end  of  the 
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tang  is  to  be  spread  by  beatiDg,  or  a  small  hole  drilled 
through  it,  and  a  pin  passed  to  hold  it  upon  the  haodle. 
After  this,  caps  of  metal,  either  copper  plated,  or  silver, 
are  to  be  soldered  on  to  the  projecting  end  of  the  tang,  and, 
while  the  solder  ie  in  a  fiuid  state,  the  cap  is  to  be  pressed 
upon  (he  end  of  the  handle  and  held  there  until  the  solder 
is  fixed,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  coaled  by  being  im- 
mersed in  cold  water. 

InroUed,  August,  1820. 


JDS.         1 


To  John  Butler  Lodge,  aud  John  Bittleston,  jds. 
bo/h  of  the  Strand,  London,  far  certain  Inprovemcnis 
in  the  construction  and  application  of'  Spri?ig  Trusses 
or  Bandages  for  the  relief  and  cure  of  Hernia. 

Th6  improvements  proposed  in  this  patent  consist  of 
a  spring  or  springs,  formed  as.  Fig.  8.  Plate  XIV, 
which  the  patentees  denominate  a  reverting  spring  truss, 
differing  from  all  other  trusses,  by  the  spring  producing 
no  pressure  upon  the  spine,  hips,  or  any  part  of  the  back. 
The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  general  construction  of 
springs,  applied  as  the  support  of  the  truss-pad,  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  considerable  irritation  is  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  springs  against  the  back  as  a  re- 
sistance,  which  to  aome  patients  is  found  insufferably 
painful.  The  object  of  the  present  construction  is  to 
dispense  with  this  resisting  pressure  altogether,  and  to 
produce  the  requisite  force  of  the  pad  against  the  dis- 
eased part  by  the  reverting  action  of  the  spring.  Sap- 
pose  theellipsisdrawnby  the  plain  line  in  the  above  figure 
to  represent  the  trunk,  and  the  dotted  ellipsis  to  de- 
scribe the  bandage  passing  round  the  trunk  to  draw  the 
spring  out  of  its  natural  reverted  figure  into  an  inverted 
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figure ;  it  wili  then  be  seen  that  all  the  power  exerted  by 

the  spring,  in  endeavouring  to  recover  its  former  position, 
will  be  thrown  against  the  trunk ;  and  as  the  truss-pads 
are  placed  in  the  most  powerful  part  of  the  spring's  ac- 
tion, they  will  be  ^iressed  against  the  trunk  at  the  dis- 
eased part,  to  which  they  are  previously  adjusted,  and 
the  full  effect  will  be  produced  with  much  more  ease 
to  the  patient  than  by  any  other  mode  of  effecting  that 
object. 

It  is  frequently  dificult  properly  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  an  apparatus  designed  to  relieve  or  correct 
bodily  disease  or  deformity ;  but,  as  far  as  the  patentee's 
intentions  go,  the  advantages  appear  self-evident,  and 
considering  the  innumerable  cases  of  hernia  and  its  lamen- 
table consequences,  humanity  alone  would  induce  us  to 
approve  every  practicable  attempt  for  its  relief. 
InrolXed,  . 


ToAbb.  Henry  Chambers,  Esq.  of  New  Bond  Street, 

for  an  Improvement  in  preparing  or  manufacturing 
Siibsiances  for  the  Formation  of  Highways  and  otker 
Roads,  and  which  Substances,  when  so  prepared,  are 
applicable  to  other  useful  Purposes. 

The  materials  proposed  in  this  patent,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  roads,  are,  vitrified  clay,  loam,  marl,  or  any  other 
earth  that  will  not  fall  to  powder,  or  burn  to  lime ; 
which  is  intended  to  be  burnt  in  a  temporary  kiln  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  road  about  to  be  made  or  repaired. 
These  materials  are  not  designed  to  supersede  the  use  of 
stone,  gravel,  or  other  hard  substances,  when  it  can  be 
readily  procured  at  small  expence,  but  as  a  good  and 
Bufficieot  substitute  in  clayey  soils,  or  where  gravel  and 
8z 
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other  hard  materials  are  not  at  hand.  The  patentee  directs 
trenches  to  be  dug  by  the  road  aide,  in  order  to  drain 
(hem ;  and  of  the  earth  so  obtained,  when  dried  and  burnt, 
be  proposes  to  construct  the  road.  The  temporary  kilos 
for  burning  the  earth,  are  to  be  made  at  about  ten  poles 
apart,  so  as  to  avoid  as  rauuh  as  possible  the  trouble  aad 
expense  of  cartage.  The  kilns  are  to  be  of  about  six 
yards  in  width,  and  of  any  length  ;  in  these  kilns  a  stratum 
of  the  dried  earth  is  laid  of  about  two  feet  in  thickness, 
between  two  layers  of  combustibles,  so  as  to  turn  to  a 
vitrified  state  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  so  enclosed. 
The  principal  part  of  the  contents  of  the  kiln  will  then 
be  in  lumps,  which  are  to  be  separated  from  the 
dust  or  powder;  and  such  vegetable  matter  as  produces 
alkali  may  be  burnt  with  the  other  materials,  to  assist  the 
vitrification  :  salt,  barilla,  potash,  or  soap-ashes  also,  if 
they  can  be  procured  at  a  small  expence,  may  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose.  The  dust  unavoidably 
produced,  or  remaining  from  the  above  described  burning 
of  clay,  &c.  having  been  separated  from  the  vitrified  mat- 
ter, is  first  employed  to  damp  or  extinguish  the  (ire,  and 
afterwards,  though  not  applicable  to  road-makingibecomes 
a  valuable  material,  and  may  be  appropriated  for  dressing 
load. 

The  modes  of  using  the  before  described  materials, 
are,  by  the  patentee,  divided  inlo  seven  applications — 
First,  in  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  basis  of  which 
is  to  be  a  layer  of  the  hardest  of  the  above  pieces,  from 
four  to  six  inches  square,  upon  which  are  laid  smaller 
pieces  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  having  rammed 
them  hard,  the  whole  is  to  be  grouted  with  hot  lime  and 
water,  so  as  to  form  a  hard  terrace,  raised  in  the  middle 
with  channels  along  the  road  a  few  inches  under  its 
surface,  for  the  purpose  of  underd raining,  as  tlescribed  in 
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the  following  Lead.  Secondly,  the  above  vitrified 
materials  are  employed  in  land  draining,  or  under  drain- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  occupyiug  the  trenches,  and  leav- 
ing them  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  the  subsiding  waters 
without  being  absorbed.  Thirdly,  iaconstructJog  gardea 
walks  of  the  same  materials.  Fourthly,  in  applying  the 
same  to  the  floors  of  barns  and  other  farm  buildings,  by 
which  the  burrowing  of  rats  is  prevented.  Fifthly,  the 
sameisapplied  to  the  formation  of  beddings  for  the  paving 
stones  of  streets,  &c.  Sixthly,  in  appropriating  the  same 
to  the  formation  of  walls ;  and  seventhly,  for  the  making 
of  a  sort  of  material,  similar  to  Fo£2olano  mortar,  for 
cementing  buildings  under  watei'. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  above  process  may  be  useful 
upon  clayey  or  boggy  lands,  but  for  general  use  it  would 
certainly  be  found  too  expensive  to  be  adopted.  And 
even  on  clayey  soils,  unless  fuel  can  be  obtained  cheap, 
while  at  the  same  time  stones  are  exceedingly  dear,  from 
their  distance  and  expensive  carriage,  the  burning  of 
clay  for  the  repair  of  roads  cannot  we  fear  be  adopted. 
The  suggestions,  however,  in  this  patent  are  worthy  of 
attention.  The  patentee  has  also  published  a  short  tract 
on  the  formation  and  condition  of  the  roads,  and  although 
we  cannot  assent  to  all  his  statements,  it  contains  many 
observations  well  worthy  the  attention  of  road-makers. 
We  may  probably  notice  this  tract  in  some  future  number 
more  at  large. 

Jnrolled,  September,  1820. 

To  JoHS  Hague,  of  Great  Peart  Street,  Spitai-FieLds, 
London,  for  certain  Improvements  in  the  making  and 
constructing  Steam  Engines. 

The  proposed  improvements  of  this  patent,  apply  ta  j 
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the  construction  of  a  simple  Rotatory  Engine^  to  be 
worked  either  by' high  or  low  pressure  steam.  The 
apparatus,  in  appearance,  very  much  resembles  a  chain 
pump,  particularly  that  construction  46scribed  in  the 
specification  of  G.  Tyer's  patent,  July,  1818;  the  parts 
are  as  follows :  there  is  an  endless  chain,  carrying  buck- 
ets or  pistons,  which  is  distended  over  two  cog-wheels, 
having  recesses  \h  their  periphery  for  the  buckets  or 
pistons  to  fall  into,  and  the  cogs  of  the  wheels  take,  into 
*the  links  of  the  chains  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it 
round. 

The  cases  of  the  apparatus  consist  of  two  boxes, 
placed  one  above,  the  other  below,  connected  together  by 
two  pipes  or  cylinders  standing  vertically.  One  of :  the 
above-mentioned  cog-wheels  is  placed  in  the  upper  box, 
the  other  in  the  lower,  and  the  endless  chain  and  buckets 
^  or  pistons  pass  down  the  pipes  or  cylinders  and  over 
the  wheels.  The  lower  box  is  to  be  filled  with  a  quan- 
tity of  mercury,  or  other  non-elastic  fluid,  up  to  the  educ- 
tion or  condensing  pipe,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
working  cylinder,  viz.  one  of  the  vertical  cylinders  er 
pipes  before-mentioned. 

The  action  of  the  tngine  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
description :  let  steam  of  the  low  pressure  be  admitted 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  working  cylinder  from,  a  boiler 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  it  will  entirely  fill  this  case  of 
the  machinery,  excepting  that  part 'of  the  working  cylin- 
der which  is  between  the  bucket  or  piston  at  that  time 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  and  the  mercury  below. 
The  steam,  by  its  expansive  force,  will  then  drive  the 
bucket  down  the  cylinder  until  it  reaches  the  eduction  or 
condensing  pipe ;  before  which  time  another  bucket  has 
entered  the  top  of  the  working  cylinder  above.  The  co- 
lumns of  steam  between  the  buckets  then  become  con- 
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deiised  by  the  opening  of  the  eduction  passage ;  and  a  par- 
tial vacuum  is  produced,  while  the  steam  above  presses 
down  the  second  bucket  or  piston  until  a  third  has  entered 
the  working  cylinder,  and  the  steam,  occupying  the  space 
between  the  second  and  third,  becomes  condensed  as  be- 
fore, and  so  on  ;  the  buckets  sinking  through  the  mercury 
and  up  the  other  pipe,  by  which  a  continued  rotatory  ac- 
tion is  obtained  and  communicated  from  the  axle  of  the 
cog-wheel,  and  regulated  by  a  fly-wheel, 

When  this  engine  is  worked  by  high  pressure,  (he 
steam  must  be  admitted  at  the  lower  part  of  the  working 
cylinder,  and  the  machinery  will  act  the  reverse  way 
or  upward.  The  steam's  expansive  force,  resisted  by 
the  mercury  below,  raises  the  pistons  or  buckets,  aud  is 
then  condensed  or  discharged  into_  the  atmosphere  at  the 
top  of  the  working  cylinder. 

Inrolled,  August,  J 820. 
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To  RoBBBT  Bill,  Esq,  of  Newman  Street,  LoTidon,  for 
an  improved  Mode  of  constructing  Beams,  Masts, 
Yards,  Bowsprits,  and  other  parts  of  Ships,  Vesseig, 
and  Craft,  and  for  the  Purposes  of  Navigation,  and 
of  other  parts  of  the  Rigging  of  Skips,  Vessels,  arid 
Craft. 

The  patentee  proposes  to  construct  his  Beams,  Masts, 
Yards,  and  Bowsprits,  of  sheet  iron,  or  plates  of  wrought 
■  iron,  rivetfed  into  tubes  or  cylinders  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  iron  tubes  or  chimneys  of  German  and  other  close 
stoves.  The  thickness  of  the  sheets  of  iron  must  depend 
apon  the  size  of  the  mast  to  be  constructed,  and  their 
junctions,  or  the  attachment  of  one  cylinder  to  the  other, 
is  to  be  made  by  means  of  cast  iron  sockets  rivetted,  and 
also  secured  by  means  of  iron  hoops  on  the  outside  of 
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the  maet ;  or  Ibey  may  be  attaobed  by  means^ 
crosses  within  the  mast,  with  claw  ends  to  receive  bolts 
or  rivets,  observiog  that  it  is  essential  to  have  the  interior 
of  the  mast  hollow  throughout,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
free  passage  of  air.  It  is  further  proposed,  that  there 
should  be  opeuiugs  atthelowerpartsof  these  hollo  winaste, 
which  are  below  deck,  io  order  to  assist  in  ventilating  the 


The  improvement  proposed  in  the  "  other  parts  of  the 
rigging  of  such  ships,"  &c.  consists  in  anointing  the  ropes 
with  a  composition  of  three  parts  mineral  tar  and  one 
part  raw  turpentine,  melted  and  mixed  together  to  about 
the  consistency  of  pitch.  This  composition  may,  for 
cables,  be  softened  with  a  quantity  of  oil,  incorporated 
with  the  other  ingredients. 

InroUed;  July,  1820. 
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On  the  proposed  Alteration  in  the  Laws  relative  to 
Patents. 

Two  Bills  are  now  pending  before  Parliament,  for 
altering  the  existing  laws  relative  to  patents,  the  objects 
of  which  are  dissimilar;  but  as  they  both  contain  clauses, 
that,  if  enacted,  must  considerably  affect  the  progress  of 
invention,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  lay  the  substance  of 
their  contents  before  our  readers,  accompanied  with  such 
remarks  as  appear  upon  the  occasion  necessary. 

The  titleof  the  first  is,  "A  Bill/or  the  protection  of  Per- 
aona  applying  for  Patents  for  Inventions."  The  preamble 
recites,  that  the  laws  relating  to  patents  for  inventions, 
render  such  property  so  uncertain  and  insecure,  that  many 
persons  are  deterred  from  taking  out  patents  upon  these 
grounds.    That,  as  inveatorg  are  seldom  men  of  capital 
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it  would  tend  greatly  to  encourage  the  arts,  if  letters 
patent  were  granted  for  communications  received  from 
persons  resident  in  this  land,  with  consent  of  the  original 
inventor  ;  and  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures,  if  the 
laws  were  so  regulated  as  better  to  protect  patentees  from 
piracy,  during  the  progress  of  experiment ;  to  prevent 
the  infringement  of  one  inventor  upon  another's  rights; 
and  more  effectually  to  secure  to  the  public  a  perfect 
specification  of  each  invention,  and  to  the  patentee's  pe- 
cuniary advantage. 

The  second  is  entitled,  "  A  Bill  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience  arising  from  the  facility  of  procuring 
copies  of  specifications  enrolled  by  grantees  of  Letters 
Patent,  for  the  sole  working  and  vending  of  new  manu- 
factures within  this  realm."  This  recites,  that  great  loss 
and  damage  have  been  sustained  by  patentees,  from  the 
facility  of  inspecting  specifications  of  unexpired  patents, 
and  from  the  printing  and  publishing  of  such  specifica- 
tions shortly  after  they  have  been  enrolled,  by  which 
valuable  discoveries  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
foreigners.  Hence  the  advantages  of  patentees  are  antici- 
pated abroad,  and  other  countries  are  enabled  to  improve 
their  manufactures  before  the  same  advantages  can  be 
extended  legally  to  the  subjects  of  this  realm. 

in  thefirst  bill  it  is  proposed,th  at  commissioners  of  patents 
shall  be  appointed,  (the  number  not  stated)  consisting  of 
civil  engineers,  practical  mechanics,  chemists,  and  others 
of  known  science  and  education,  not  being  in  any  trade 
or  business,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  &c. 
With  respecCto  the  appointment  of  commissioners  we 
should  object  in  toto.  Is  there  any  man  in  business, 
looking  at  the  modes  of  conducting  commisjioos  of 
bankruptcy,  that  would  approve  of  a  set  of  commis- 
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its  so  constituled?  What  have  the  Bank  Note  Com- 
missioners effected  in  the  course  of  several  years  labour, 
though  some  of  them  are  really  men  of  the  first  talent? 
What  is  to  remunerate  such  persons  for  their  labours  ? 
And  how  are  they  to  be  competent  practical  men  if  out 
of  business?  In  short,  if  all  these  objections  were  ground- 
less, where  are  the  men,  with  such  unbiassed  principles, 
such  disinterested  feelings,  and  such  profound  science  and 
knowledge,  as  to  be  able  io  act  impartially,  and  to  judge 
fully  of  every  branch  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manufac- 
tures. 

The  commissioners  being  appointed,  it  is  to  be  enacted, 
that  wJienever  aa  inventor  (intending  to  solicit  letters  pa- 
tent) thinks  he  has  conceived  the  plan  of  any  new  inven- 
tion, although  he  may  not  have  proved  it,  he  is  to  come 
before  this  sapient  assembly  and  explain  his  views  or 
ideas,  and  they  are  to  determine  the  correctness  of  his 
plans  and  their  advantages ;  when  "  if  it  shall  appear  to 
such  commissioiiers,  that  the  plan  of  such  invention  is 
fit  and  proper  to  be  carried  into  execution,"  they  shall 
register  the  particulars  of  the  same,  and  grant  to  the  in- 
ventor a  warrant  of  experiment,  with  protection  to  make 
and  perfect  his  invention  previous  to  petitioning  his 
Majesty  for  a  patent,  and  that  his  claim  of  originality  be 
dated  from  the  grant  of  such  warrant.  So  far,  this 
proceeding,  if  practicable,  might  be,  under  some  circum- 
stances, advantageous;  but  is  the  poor  inventor  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  examination?  And  if  it  should  per- 
chance happen  that  the  said  invention  be  not  thought 
worthy  of  a  patent,  (a  matter,  by  the  way,which  sometimes 
no  man  is  so  competent  to  judge  of  as  the  person  from 
t  emanates,)  are  these  commissioners  to  be  armed 
with  the  arbitrary  power  of  refusing  it?  This,  however 
correct,  would  certainly  be  considered  oppressive  by 
every  aerial  castle  building  theorist  with  a  perpetual 
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ootioD  in  his  head,  or  the  philosopher's  stooe  at  his  fin- 
gers' ends,  who,  if  thus 

"  convinced  against  his  will, 
la  of  the  same  opinion  still." 

Should  the  commJEsiODers  feel  incompetent  themselves 
to  decide,  they  are  to  call  witnesses  as  to  the  merit  or 
originality  of  the  matter,  upon  oath.  If  we  revert  to  the  _ 
past,  it  is  in  every  one's  recollection  that  a  large  assem- 
blage of  our  principal  mechanics  (upon  the  case  of  Heath- 
cote  V.  Brown's  machinery  for  making  lace)  were  pitted 
against  each  other,  with  opinions  as  opposite  as  the  anti- 
podes :  one  party  could  not  discover  in  the  specification 
sufBcient  explanation  to  understand  the  machine's  con- 
atruction,  while  the  opposite  party  could  find  all  and  every 
part  of  it  minutely  and  accurately  described.  Again,  one 
set  of  persons  said,  that  the  second  machine  was  ex- 
actly copied  from  the  first,  while  others  maintained,  that 
(here  was  not  the  smallest  similarity  between  them.  No? 
aresuchconflictingdeductions  confined  to  mechanics  alone: 
we  hear  at  the  present  moment,  from  the  first  professora 
of  chemistry  of  the  day,  the  most  irreconcileable  asser- 
tions :  one  party  asserting  that  oil  by  positive  experiment 
is  volatilized  and  converted  into  gas  at  a  temperature  of 
300"  or  thereabouts,  while  the  opponents  by  the  same  test 
cannot  procure  it  below  twice  that  height  of  the  thermos 
meter. 

Turning  again  to  the'bill,  it  is  further  to  be  enacted,  that, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  warrant, 
the  inventor  (if  petitioning  for  letters  patent)  is  to  pro- 
duce the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  assembled  com- 
mission, and  upon  the  same  corresponding  with  the  state- 
ment before  given,  he  is  to  receive  a  certificate,  and  hii 
3  A 
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patent  be  allowed  to  proceed.  Now  it  mustbe  evident,  thai 
if  bis  ideas  and  plans  were  matured,  no  expenmeat  would 
be  necessary  ;  and  if  not  matured,  in  all  probability  the 
method  at  length  by  which  the  object  becomes  (if  ever) 
effected,  willbe  totally  dissimilar  to  the  mode  first  sug- 
gested by  the  inventor.  How  then  would  it  correspond 
with  the  register  ? 

The  next  clause  provides,  that  the  specification  of  the 
invention  shall  be  prepared  at  or  before  the  period  of  the 
expiration  of  the  licence,  and  delivered  to  the  said  com- 
missioners for  their  examination  and  approval ;  which, 
having  passed  this  ordeal,  shall  he  pleaded  in  bar  of  any 
future  action  against  the  patentee,  upon  the  grounds  of 
fault  or  defect  in  the  specification. 

Now,  considering  the  frequent  length  and  abstrusenessof 
many  inventors'  descriptions,  thiswouldbe  alaborious  ex- 
ertion of  the  mind,  which  no  commission  could  possibly 
devote  the  time  and  patience  to  perform  ;  of  consequence 
the  intention  becomes  defeated,  and  the  specification 
would  be  frequently  enrolled  in  the  same  prolix  or  defec- 
tive manner  as  at  present.  There  is  then  a  clause  provi- 
ding that,  in  the  event  of  the  specification  proving  to  be 
erroneous  and  deficient,  the  patentee  shall  be  allowed  to 
amend  it  any  time  after  its  enrolment.  This  would  open 
a  wide  field  for  chicanery,  it  being  soon  discovered  that 
commissioners  neither  took  the  trouble  to  know  or  cared 
any  thing  about  the  matter.  From  which  circumstance, 
before  a  patentee  could  be  compelled  to  lodge  a  correct 
description  of  his  invention,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
some  indifferent  individual  to  institute  an  action  upon  the 
defects  of  this  specification,  and,  with  the  seal  of  the  com- 
missioners' approbation  already  upon  it,  [perhaps  no 
mode  could  be  adopted  of  procuring  a  just  specification 
at  all. 
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It  is  then  to  be  enacted  that  copies  of  specific atioDS 
shall  be  granted,  only  by  especial  application  in  court, 
when,  if  no  objection  arise  from  an  opposing  party,  the 
request  shall  be  granted  by  a  judge's  order,  which  copy 
is  to  be  charged  with  a  stamp  duty  of  *  *  * 

It  frequently  happens  that  patents  ure  granted  for  im< 
portant  improvements  upon  former  patents :  now  it  ia 
utterly  impossible  that  persons  residing  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  kingdom,  can  be  made  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  subject  matter  of  a  previously  granted  patent,  nn- 
less  he  is  allowed  to  possess  a  copy  ;  hence  such  a  pro- 
faibition  would  tend  only  to  cripple  the  progress  of 
improvement,  or  lead  an  artist  ignorantly  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  another's  rights.  If  the  concealment  of  the  patent 
is  intended,  its  specification  should  be  shut  up  altogether 
from  public  observation,  as  the  merits  of  nine  inventions 
out  of  ten  may,  by  perusal  of  the  specification,  be  brought 
awayin  the  recollection  of  a  person  acquainted  with  simi- 
lar subjects;  but  thisconcealmeut  would  be  still  worse  for 
the  progress  of  science,  as  the  broad  subject  of  the  inven- 
tion would  be  publicly  sold,  and  the  collateral  claims  of 
the  patentee  not  discovered  until  some  other  person  had, 
by  labour  and  expense,  accomplished  an  object  which 
was  already  in  the  first  inventor's  contemplation.  The 
vast  expense  of  stamp-duty,  as  well  as  of  law  process,  is 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  remark,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  useful  object  likely  to  be  accomplished  at  last.         , 

There  is  a  clause  enabling  persons  who  have,  bani 
Jlde,  purchased  an  invention  from  its  author,  upon  an 
affidavit,  to  obtain  letters  patent  for  the  same.  The  last 
active  clause  is  to  allow  appeals  against  the  decision 
of  the  commissioners  in  a  court  of  law :  that  is,  to  over- 
turn all  that  the  commissioners  have  been  authorized  to 
determine,  and  proceed  to  trial  upon  the  merits  of  thespc' 
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eiflcatjon,  as  heretofore ;  but  not  without  a  very  circnitoos 
and  ruinously  expensive  process  of  law.  The  remaiDing 
clauses  refer  to  the  modes  by  whicb  commissioDerB  are 
to  be  paid  for  tbeir  trouble  in  the  diSerent  stages  of  the 
business.  Of  the  stamp  duties  to  be  attached  to  the  rfr- 
spec  tive  doc  a  meats,  of  the  fees  of  clerks,  &c.  attending 
upon  the  commiGsioner,  or  keeping  the  book  of  the  ex- 
penses of  rooms,  &c.  where  these  attendances  are  held, 
and  other  incidental  charges  which  might  accrue. 

The  second  bill  proposes,  tbat  the  specification  of  a 
patent,  being  prepared  as  heretofore  within  a  certain  time 
stated  in  a  providing  clause  of  the  patent,  shall  be  then 
produced  to  certain  persons  or  commissioners  appointed* 
for  tbat  purpose;  and  the  process  of  making  and  using 
such  new  patent  invention  shall  be  performsd,  or  de- 
scribed by  models  orthe  machine  itself,  before  such  com- 
missioners, who,  upon  certifying  that  the  same  process  is 
new  and  fully  described  by  the  specification,  as  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  shall  then  direcf  that 
Ihe  said  specification  be  enrolled.  It  does  not  appear,  in 
the  event  of  the  specification  proving  unsatisfactory  to 
the  commissioners,  how  the  patentee  is  to  proceed,  as  the 
whole  expense  of  the  patent  has  been  previously  paid, 
and  the  peremptory  time  allowed  for  specifying  will  be 
then  upon  the  eve  of  expiration.  Are  the  commissicmers 
authorized  to  extend  the  period  directed  in  the  grant  of  let- 
ters patent,  in  order  to  allow  the  inventor  time  to  amend 
his  description,  or  make  further  experiments  ?  If  bo,  an 

*  We  understand  two  poisons  axa  to  bo  appointed  as  Ccmi- 
missioners  ;  and  we  are  oot  ignorant  of  <iertain  hoaoui&fala 
and  gentlemen  amateurs  in  the  ails  to  whom  these  sinecures 
would  be  extremely  convonient.  Nay,  it  has  been  hinted,  from 
peculiar  expressions  in  the  bill,  that  expectation  already  stands 
on  tiptoe  in  the  immediate  presence  of  Royalty. 
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adventurer,  obtaining  letters  patent  under  the  ambiguous 
title  of  "  Certain  improvcmente  in  the  making  or  fabrv- 
cation  of  smtdry  tools  or  articles,  to  be  used  in  variotts 
arts  and  mamt/'aotures,  or  the  ordinary  occasions  of 
Hfe,"*  might  go  on  procrastinating  his  specification, 
without  satisfying  the  commissioners,  until  he  had  picked 
up  something  useful,  or  exhausted  the  whole  term  otiii^ 
patent. 

It  is  further  to  be  enacted,  that  the  said  commissioned 
persons  shall  be  previously  sworn  before  a  Master  in 
Chancery,  to  examine  and  decide  truly,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment,  upon  the  matter  before  them,  and  to  cer- 
tify accordingly,  and  keep  the  same  invention  secret  until 
the  expiration  of  the  patent,  unless  called  upon  to  give 
evidence  upon  the  Bubject  before  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
or  in  a  court  of  law.  "fhe  impropriety  of  this  measure 
we  have  before  considered,  as  well  as  the  incompetency 
of  any  man  to  611  such  an  office. 

It  is  next  proposed,  that  the  specification,  when  ap> 
proved,  shall  be  sealed  up  and  delivered  to  a  proper  offi- 
cer, to  be  kept  concealed  and  in  his  close  custody,  unless 
called  upon  to  exhibit  tbesamebefore  the  Lord  Chancellor 
or  Judges  upon  a  trial  at  law,  or  in  the  event  of  an  ap- 
plication for  letters  patent,  which  it  may  be  apprehended 
will  interfere  with  the  former.  Querj,  has  the  Lord 
Chancellor  or  the  Attorney  General  time  or  opportunity 
to  suggest  any  such  apprehension  out  of  the  multipli" 
city  of  patents,  which  are  amiually  sealed,  and  particu- 
larly with  the  ambiguous  titles  under  which  many  are 
cloaked  ?  It  is  then,  upon  the  trial,  for  the  first  time  to  be 

"  Granted  to  R.  Diokeiiaon,  Esq.  of  Great  Queen-stieo^ 
lincoln's  Inn  Fields.    Sealed  Feb.  ISId,  but  never  specified- 
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discovered,  that  another  patentee,  after  great  labour  aad 
expense,  had  made  the  same  discovery  or  invention,  for 
which  a  patent  vras  already  in  existence,  and  of  vrbich 
the  latter  inventor  very  properly  considered  himself  to 
be  the  parent,  until  by  this  action  he  is  deprived  of  the 
fruits  of  bis  honcGt  exertions,  and  saddled  with  such  ex- 
penses as  will  prove  his  ultimate  ruin. 

It  is  further  to  be  enacted,  that  the  officer  of  inrol- 
ment  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  dates,  with  the  objects, 
of  every  patent  for  public  inspection,  and  that  be  shall 
give  notice  to  every  such  patentees,  of  any  petition  being 
presented  for  the  grant  of  a  patent,  for  an  object  pro- 
fessing to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  his  own.  Numerous 
are  the  objections  to  this  clause,  arising  principally  out 
of  the  ambiguity  of  tiflea  before  noticed :  for  instance ;  if 
an  inventor  solicits  a  patent  for  a  Tiem  method  of  pro- 
ducing Bank  Note  Plates,  is  it  probable,  that  in  the 
course  of  his  duty,  the  officer  ofinroiraent,  whose  business 
is  with  the  law,  not  with  the  arts,  should  know  that  a 
patent  for  "  an  improved  mode  of  combining  and  inlaying 
metala,  or  other  hard  substances,  applicable  to  varioua 
useful  purposes,"*  should  be  designed  precisely  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  next  clause  to  prevent  infringement, 
proposes  nearly  the  same  process  of  petitioning  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  as  already  practised  in  the  case  of 
caveats,  under  which  circumstances  the  commissioners 
above  appointed,  shall  be  directed  to  examine  certain 
specifications,  in  order  to  discover  whether  any  and  what 
similarity  exists  between  the  plans  of  the  former  patentee 
and  the  present  petitioner ;  the  charges  and  expenses  of 
such  research  to  be  levied  by  the  Attorney-General  upon 
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'  Granted  to  Sir  W.  Congreve,  Bart,  (see  page  241.) 
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the  parties  petitioning,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  juat  debt, 
and  recoverable  by  action  at  law- 
It  is  then  to  be  enacted,  that  when  letters  patent  are 
granted  for  Scotland  or  Ireland,  that  sealed  copies  of 
the  specification,  as  above,  shall  be  delivered  to  the  proper 
officer  in  the  respective  places,  to  be  by  them  kept  in  close 
and  secret  custody  untitthe  expiration  of  the  patent, as  in 
England,  and  that  the  same  may  be  opened  and  eicamined 
by  proper  persons  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  under  cir- 
cumEtances  and  for  similar  purposes  as  above  directed, 
and  a  register  of  patents  kept,  with  every  other  proviso, 
as  before  stated. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  proposed  laws,  and  the 
above  are  among  the  numerous  objections  which  obtrude 
themselves  upon  us.  We,  therefore,  have  entered  rather 
largely  into  the  subject,  considering  it  our  duty  to  awaken  . 
the  attention  of  those  vfhom  it  most  materially  concerns, 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
have  every  appearance  of  being  a  mere  job.  To  bring 
genius  and  talent  to  the  ordeal  of  a  secret  tribunal  is  nei* 
tber  consistent  with  English  habits  nor  English  inclina* 
tions ;  and,  although  we  are  free  to  confess  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  relative  to  the  law  of  patents,  which 
may  be  advantageous  both  to  the  public  and  to  ingenious 
individuals,  yet  a  secret  inquisition  is  not  that  something 
which  we  want ;  and  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  must 
produce  the  most  baneful  consequences  to  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures,  and  serious  injury  to  the  public,  by 
placing  a  complete  extinguisher  upon  the  art  and  inge- 
nuity of  man.  So  far  from  thinking  secresy  good  upon 
the  subject  of  patents,  we  think  that  if  every  patentee 
were  obliged  to  publish  the  particulars  of  his  invention  in 
the  Gazette  before  he  obtained  a  protecting  license,  the 
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puUiQ  would  be  materially  benefitted  by  it.  Sueh  pabli^ 
cation  would  produce  enquiry,  from  which  no  honest 
patentee  would  shrink,  and  by  which  the  fraudulent  pa- 
tentee would  be  most  certainly  detected  and  exposed* 


On  (he  Inflammability  of  Fixed  OiU. 

'  Ad  we  hinted  in  our  paper,  page  188,  relative  to  tte 
voiatility  and  infiammability  of  fixed  oils,  the  aftentioh 
of  CN^ientific  persons  has  been  turned  to  this  subject. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Philosophical  Socie^r^  oik 
the  SSrd  of  August,  Mr.  Tatum  made  some  observa- 
tions'ted  experiments  which  tend  to  its  further  elucida- 
tion; 

Relative  to  the  different  results,  as  mentioned  on  the  trial 
^f  SUbemj  King  and  Co.,  it  is  admitted  that  some  difference 
might  arise  from  oil  being  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat ; 
but  su^h  variations  would  be  manifest  by  placing  thermo- 
meters in  different  situation  of  the  vessels  of  heated  oil.  A 
variation  of  14o  had  been  observed  between  two  thermo- 

*  The  Cily  Philosophical  Sociely  holds  its  weekly  meeting^ 
in  Dorset  Street,  Salisbury  Square,  where  it  was  instituted  in 
1808,  for  the  general  division  of  science  aftiong  it9  niembei9. 
They  alternately  occupy  their  evenings,  (Wednesday,)  with 
ea^riments  and  discussions,  or  lectures  delivered  to  their  finendi  « 
upon  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature.  We  cannot 
perhaps  better  promote  tUe  advancement  of  useful  knowledgi^ 
than  by  recommending  this  flourishing  little  Institution  to  tb» 
notice  of  the  young  Tyros  of  the  Metropolis,  as  a  school  of  sci- 
,ence  which  has  already  been  the  nursing  parent  .of  several  cha- 
racters of  acknowledged,  talent.  .    .       ,  .   i. 
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meters,  the  bulb  of  one  being  placed  at  the  bottom  nf 
■  the  boiler,  and  that  of  the  other  near  the  surface  of  the 
oil ;  but  this  difference  in  temperature  was  observed  before 
the  oil  arrived  at  the  boiliug  point,  and  appeared  incom- 
petent to  reconcile  the  confiicting  evidence  adduced  upon 
the  trial.  In  order  to  investigate  the  subject,  aud  bring 
it  clearly  before  the  society,  Mr,  T.  had  constructed 
•  .  an  apparatus,  represented  in  Plate  XV.  consisting  of  an 
upper  vessel,  a,  capable  of  containing  three  pints  of  oil, 
supported  upon  a  tripod,  with  a  cap  firmly  luted  down, 
into  which,  through  a  stufiiog-box,  was  introduced  a  gra- 
duated thermometer,  e,  numbered  on  the  stem  up  to  675". 
From  the  middle  of  the  cap  of  this  oil  vessel,  which  we 
will  call  the  retort,  proceeded  a  bent  tube,  b,  termina- 
ting at  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water 
iu  a  hydro- pneumatic  trough,  c.  The  retort  contaiued 
about  half  a  pint  of  common  whale  oil,  of  the  consistence 
of  thick  treacle,  from  repeated  boiling,  into  which  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  introduced,  so  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  considering  that  it  is 
the  lowest  part  of  the  oil,  which  becomes  first  decomposed, 
and  hence  in  that  situation  the  thermometer  was  best 
calculated  to  denote  the  true  temperature  of  the  oil  when 
decomposing.  In  order  to  have  the  heating  cause  more 
immediately  at  command,  a  large  gas  burner  with  a 
chimney  and  valve,  to  regulate  the  emission  of  the  gas, 
I  was  brought  under  the    oil    vessel.      As  soon  as    the  • 

thermometer  indicated  that  the  oil  had  risen  to  the  tem- 
perature of  380",  two  members  of  the  society  assisted 
in  the  experiment,  and  noted  the  progress  of  the  rising 
mercury  in  the  thermometer,  in  order  that  a  correct  and 
impartial  statement  of  facts  might  be  taken.  Several 
ebullitions  of  vapour  coming  over  into  the  receiver,  d,  ,-™ 

a  lighted  taper  was  applied,  but  it  did  not  burn ;  it  ap-      MH 
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peared  to  be,  simply,  tbe  expelled  air  which  bad  occupied 
the  oil  veseel.  A  new  idea  advanced  upon  the  trial  of 
explosion  without  aoise  was  noticed,  and  considered  not 
to  be  consistent  with  the  known  phenomeaon,  as  explo- 
sion is  always  attended  with  a  noiee  and  force:  these 
effects  being  the  principal  features  of  difference  which 
existed  between  mere  combustion  and  actual  explosion, 
the  former  being  a  gradual  and  silent  chemical  combi- 
nation, while  the  latter  was  rapid  and  reporting. 

The  temperature  of  the  oil  having  now  risen  to  fi90°,  as 
indicated  by  the  thermometer,  small  ebullitions  of  a  gas, 
for  tbe  first  time,  came  slowly  over;  when  collected 
in  a  glass  receiver,  the  temperature  continuing  to  rise, 
and  a  lighted  taper  being  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the 
receiver,  it  burned  silently  to  the  bottom.  Mr.  Ta- 
tum  lamented  that  the  smalt  quantity  of  gas  collect- 
ed, would  not  afford  him  upon  that  occasion  the  oppor- 
tunity of  determining  (by  a  new  apparatus  which  he 
had  constructed)  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  but  be 
bad  not  met  with  any  carbnretfed  hydrogen  or  olefiant 
gas,  of  equal  gravity  with  atmospheric  air ;  from  which  it 
appeared  impossible  that  olefiant  gas  should  descend  into 
the  flue  into  which  the  steam  pipe  passed,  as  stated  upon 
the  trial. 

The  experiment  being  concluded,  and  the  oil  vessel 
removed  from  the  fire,  a  member  of  the  society  ob- 
served, that  as  oil  is  an  indifferent  conductor  of  heat* 
perhaps  the  cold  table  upon  which  the  bottom  of  the 
retort  then  stood,  might  have  extracted  a  portion  of 
heat  from  the  lower  part  of  the  oil,  without  considerably 
affecting  tbe  upper  portion.  The  thermometer  was  tbeu 
raised  through  the  stuffing  box  until  tbe  bulb  touched  tbe 
surface  of  the  oil,  wbenit  immediately  indicated  a  rise  of 
SD",  temperature,  and  on  being  again  pressed  dovrn  the 
mercury  fell  as  before. 
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From  these  experinients  we  are  confirmed  in  our  o^ 
nions  formerly  expressed,  (hat  the  melbods  of  ascertain 
ing  the  temperature  of  the  oil,  by  the  different  witnesses 
upon  the  above  trial,  must  have  been  conducted  by 
different  modes,  or  such  dissimilar  results  could  not  have 
been  produced.  As  oil  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  when 
the  quantity  employed  in  Euch  experiments  is  very  great, 
it  ia  easy  (o  conceive  how  such  discrepancies  among 
several  experimentalists  may  arise. 


To  (M  EdUoroftks  London  Journal  of  Arti  and  Sciences, 


Mr.  Editor, 

In  the  last  number  of  yowr  Journal,  in  a  paper  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent,  speak- 
ing of  the  production  of  ice  near  the  southern  polar 
circle,  you  observe,  that  the  same  degree  of  frigidity  does 
not  take  place  in  the  open  seas  of  corresponding  lati- 
tudes northwardly,  nor  can  auy  philosophical  reason  be 
given  for  such  a  phenomenon,  miJess  it  be  the  presence 
or  vicinity  of  land. 

It  is  possible  you  overlooked  a  well  known  circum- 
stance, which,  if  it  does  not  account  for  the  whole  differ- 
«ice  of  teraperatore,  cannot  but  have  a  very  considerable 
effect  towards  it.  I  meau  the  sun's  continuing  eight  days 
longer  on  the  northern  side  of  the  equator,  than  on  the 
southern  (owing  to  the  elliptical  figure  of  the  earth's 
orbit)  and  this  being  repeated  every  year  for  so  many 
ages,  must  produce  an  accumulation  of  heat ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  that  the  earth  gives  out  the  whole  of 
the  beat  it  has  received   in  one  season,  before  the  i 
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return.  Added  to  that,  the  earth  moves  slower 
oorthem  part  of  its  orbit.  Whatever  difRerence  ofsfi- 
nion  may  exist,  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of  effbct,  yrtit 
18  certain,  that  it  is  not  true,  that  no  philosophiral 
can  be  given  for  the  phenomenon  in  question.  Bj 
ever  quantity  the  heat  is  increased  in  the  nortihcnni 
sphere,  by  this  circumstance,  it  is  so  much  dimtnMied  m 
the  southern  part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  differenee  is 

double. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

Samuel  Varley. 

[The  lateness  of  this  article  coming  to  hand,  prevents  ns 
from  replying  to  its  arguments  at  present,which,  however 
ingenious,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  we  do  not  ttiink 
will  account  for  the  phenomenon.] — Ed. 
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Mr.  M^Adam's  New  System  of  Road- Making. 

A  SMALL  volume  has  lately  appeared"*  of  considerable 
importance,  and  of  which  it  shall  be  our  business  in  the.  pre- 
sent paper,  to  furnish  the  principal  outlines ;  but  as  two 

*  Remarks  on  the  present  System  of  Road-maldng,  with  ob- 
soryations,  deduced  from  practice  and  experience,  with  a  view 
to  a  revision  of  the  existing  laws,  and  the  introduction  of  itti- 
provement  in  the  method  of  making,  repairing  -and  preserving 
roads,  and  defending  the  road  Ainds  from  misapplication.  -Tldid 
Eidition,  carefully  revised,  with  considerable  additions  and -an 
appendix.  By  John  Loudon  M'Adam,  Esq.  genial  surveyorof 
the  roads  m  tho  Bristol  di9trict.    8vo.  pp.  196. 
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IjrancbeBof  Mr.  M'Adam'a  subject,  viz.  The  Commission- 
era  and  Oj^cera  employed  under  them  ftod  the  Care  of 
the  Finances,  are  foreJgQ  to  our  journal,  we  shall  cod- 
fine  ourselves  to  the  mode  of  making  Roada,  which  Is 
confessedly,  the  most  entitled  to  the  attention  of  thepublic. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loodon,  Mr.  M'Adam  ia- 
forms  us,  the  roads  are  formed  of  gravel ;  in  Essex  and 
Sussex,  tbey  are  formed  of  flint ;  in  Wilts,  Somerset  and 
Gloucester,  limestone  is  principally  used  \  in  the  North 
of  England  Eiud  in  Scotland,  Whinstone  stone  is  the  prin- 
cipal material;  and  in  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  large 
pebbles  mixed  with  sand.  Excellent  roads  may  be  made 
with  any  of  these  materials. 

The  gravel  of  which  the  roads  round  London  are 
formed  is  the  worst,  because  it  is  mixed  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  clay,  and  because  the  component  parts  of  the 
gravel  are  round,  and  want  the  angular  points  of  contact, 
by  which  broken  stone  unites  and  forms  a  solid  body ; 
the  loose  state  of  the  roads  near  London,  is  a  consequence 
of  this  quality  in  the  material,  and  of  the  entire  neglect  or 
ignorance  of  the  method  of  amending  them.  Another  great 
impediment  to  improvement,  arises  from  the  laws  and 
regulations  which  prevent  a  supply  of  good  materials  of 
several  kinds  being  brought  to  London  by  water,  and 
landed  in  different  places  convenient  for  the  roads. 
Were  these  restrictions  removed,  as  far  as  concerns 
stone,  fliot,  or  any  ballast  for  road-making,  London  is  so 
favourably  situated  for  wafer  carriage,  that  a  supply  equal 
to  all  the  roads  in  its  vicinity  might  be  obtained,  and  of 
good  quality  ;  so  as  to  render  the  use  of  bad  gravel  no 
longer  necessary.  This  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood ai  conveying  an  opinion,  that  a  good  road  may 
not  be  constructed,  with  the  London  gravel  properly 
prepared  and  applied. 
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A  foad  near  London  may  be  made  as  smootliy  dolid 
and  easy  for  cattle  to  draw  carriages  orer,  as  the  road 
tiear  Bristol;  and  the  London  roajd^o  fnacky  ytill  last 
longer,  and  consequently  be  lass  expensive  than  the  Bristol 
road,  because  the  materials,  which  may  be  oMained 
are  more  durable  and  may  be  procured  at  less  e:epeiise- 

Flint  makes  an  excellent  road,  if  due  attention  be  paid 
to  tbe  size. .  Limestone,  when  perfectly  prepared  and  ap« 
plied,  makes  a  smooth  solid- road,  and  becomes  consoli- 
dated sooner  than  any  other  material ;  but  from  its  nature; 
is  not  the  most  lasting.  Wfainstone  stone  is  the  moirt  dur* 
able  of  all  materials ;  and,  wherever  it  is  well  and  judi^ 
ciously  applied,  the  roads  are  comparatively  good  md 
cheap.  The  pebbles  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  are 
at  a  bard  substance,  and  only  require  a  prudent  applica- 
tion to  be  made  good  road  materials.  Notwithstanding 
which  the  Scottish  roads,  although  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terials, and  which  in  that  country,  both  abundant  and 
cheap,  are  the  most  loose,  rough,  and  expensive  roads  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  owing  to  the  unskilful  use  of  the 
material. 

The  formation  of  roads  is  defective  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  ;  in  particular,  the  roads  round  London,  are 
made  high,  in  the  middle  in  the  form  of  a  roof,  by  which 
means  a  carriage  goes  upon  a  dangerous  slope,  unless 
kept  in  the  very  centre  of  the  road.* 

*  This  may  be  true  in  some  instances :  but  in  numerous 
others,  particularly  the  wide  roads  around  the  metropolis,  sueh, 
for  instance,  are  those  leading  in  various  directions  from  London 
southward  and  eastward  to  Greenwich,  Peckham,  Camberwell, 
Biixton,  Clapham,  &c.  &c. :  the  fenjH  is,  generally,  that  they  are 
f^t  high  enough  in  the  middle :  we  make  this  remark  upon  long, 
accurate  and  attentive  observation. — Editok. 
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When  a  road  has  been  originally  well  made,  it  will  be 
easily  repaired,  and  Mr.  M'Adam  has  never  observed 
any  great  difference  of  effect  on  a  well  mads  road  by 
narrow  or  broad  wheels.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
that  the  wear  of  roads  is  proportioned  lo  the  weight  and 
velocity  of  carriages  running  upon  a  given  breadth  of  the 
tire  of  the  wheels,  and  therefore  it  is  of  consequence,  that 
some  regulations  should  be  adopted.  Stage  coaches, 
therefore,  carrying  heavy  weights,  moving  with  great  ve- 
locity, and  presenting  to  the  road  a  narrow  tire  of  wheel, 
must  of  necessity  drag  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
carriage,  as]|combining  in  themselves  every  cause  by  whlcK*  i 
dragging  is  produced.f 

Directions  for  Repmr  of  an  old  Road,  being  ike  Substance  of 
a    Communication  made  to  a  Co>nmittee  of  the  Honourable 
House  of  Commons  in  1^11,  and  published  with  (he  Report 
Iff  Order  of  the  House,  with  additions  and  alterations,  deduced  I 
from  actual  practice  during  the  last  three  years. 

1*/  February,  1819. 

No  addition  of  materials  is  to  be  brought  upon  a  road,  unlen  I 
in  any  part  of  it  he  found  that  there  is  not  a  quantity  of  clean 
atone  equal  to  ten  inches  in  thickness. 

The  stone  already  in  the  road  is  to  be  loosed  up  and  broken, 
BO  as  no  piRca  shall  exceed  six  ounces  in  weight. 

The  road  is  then  to  bo  laid  as  flat  as  possible,  a  rise  of  three 
inches  from  the  centre  to  the  side  is  sufBcient  for  a  road  thirty 
feet  wide. 

The  stones  when  loosened  in  the  road  arc  to  be  gathered  off 
by  means  of  a  strong  heavy  rake,  with  teeth  two  and  a  half  in- 

t  Henco  from  Mr.  M'Adam's  own  ai^ument,  it  follows 
that  bom  this  cause  alone  the  roods  near  London,  are  subject  to 
MORS  WBAH  than  tlioss  in  any  other  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
hence,  ceteris  paribus,  the  greater  expense,  trouble,  and  difficulty 
of  keeping  them  in  lup^. — Editok. 
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ehes  in  length,  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  there  broken,  and 
on  no  account  ere  stones  to  be  broken,  on  the  road. 

When  the  great  stones  have  been  removed,  and  none  left  in 
the  road  exceeding  six  onnces,  the  road  is  to  be  put  in  shape  and: 
a  rake  employed  to  smooth  the  surface,  which  will  at  ^e  same 
time  bring  to  the  surface  the  remaining  stone,  and  will  allow 
the  dirt  to  go  down. 

When  the  road  is  so  prepared,  the  stone  that  has  been  broken 
by  the  side  of  the  road  is  then  to  be  carefully  spread  on  it — this 
18  rather  a  nice  operation,  and  the  future  quality  of  the  road  wiB 
greatly  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  performed.  The 
stone  must  not  be  laid  on  in  shovels  full,  but  scattered  ov»  the 
surfisM^,  one  shovel  full  following  another,  and  spreading  over  a 
considerable  space. 

Only  a  small  space  of  road  should  be  lifted  at  once ;  five  mok 
in  a  gang  should  be  set  to  lift  it  all  across :  two  men  should 
continue  to  pick  up  and  rake  off  the  large  stones  and  to  form  the 
road  for  receiving  the  broken  stone,  the  other  three  should  break 
stones — ^the  broken  stone  to  be  laid  on  as  soon  as  the  piece  of 
road  is  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  then  break  up  another  piece ; 
two  or  three  yards  at  one  lift  is  enough. 

The  proportioning  the  work  among  the  five  men  must  of  coone 
be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  road;  when  there  are  many 
veiy  large  stones,  the  three  breakers  may  not  be  able  to  kecf 
pace  with  the  two  men  employed  in  lifting  and  formii^,  and 
when  there  are  few  large  stones  the  contrary  may  be  the  case ; 
of  all  this  the  Surveyor  must  judge  and  direct.    - 

But  while  it  is  recommended  to  lift  and  relay  roads  wbidi 
l»ve  been  made  with  laigc  stone,  or  with  large  stone  mixed  wilii 
clay,  chalk  or  other  mischievous  materials,  there  are  many  oases 
i0  which  it  would  be  highly  unprofitable  to  lift  and  reUy  a  road, 
even  if  the  materiab  should  have  been  originally  too  hige. 

The  road  between  Cirencester  and  Bath  is  made  of  stooe  too 
iMgeinsixe,  but  it  is  ofsofiiable  a  nature  that  in  lifting  it  be- 
comes  sand:  in  this  case  I  recommend  cuttmg  down  tlie 
places,  keepmg  the  saihce  smooth,  and  graduadly  « 
ttie  materials  now  on  the  road,  and  then  replacing 
itew  of  a  better  quatity  pio^y  prepared. 
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in  like  manner  a  part  of  the  road  in  the  Bath  district  is  made 
•of  freestone;  which  it  would  be  miprofitable  to  lift.        '  ^ 

At  Egham  in  Surrey,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  whole 
road  to  separate  the  small  portion  ^of  valuable  materials  from  the' 
mass  of  s(^  matter  of  whioh  it  was  principally  composed,  which- 
was  removed  at  considerable  expence,  before  a  road  could  be 
again  made  upon  the  site. 

Other  cases  of  several  kinds  have  occurred  where  a  dif- 
fiarent  method  must  be  adopted,  but  whioh  it  is  impossible  t<» 
specify,  and  must  be  met  by  the  practical  skill  of  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  may  be-  to  superintend  the  repair  of  a  road,  and 
who  must  constantly  recur  to  general  principles.  These  principles 
are  uniform,  however  much  circumstances  may  differ,  and  they 
must  form  the  guide  by  ^ich  his  judgment  must  be  alwayt 
directed. 

When  additional  stone  is  wanted  on  a  road  that  has  consoli- 
dated by  use,  the  old  hardened  surfeuse  of  the  road  is  to  be  loosened 
with  a  pick,  in  cnder  io  make  the  fresh  materials  unite  with 
the  old. 

Carriages,  whatever  be  the  construction  of  their  wheels,  wiH 
make  ruts  in  a  new  made  road  until  it  consolidates,  however 
well  the  materials  may  be  prepared,  or  however  judiciously  ap- 
plied ;  therefore  a  careful  person  must  attend  for  some  time  alter 
the  road  is  opened  for  use,  to  rake  in  the  track  made  by  wheels. 

The  only  proper  method  of  breaking  stones,  both  for  effect  and 
economy,  is  by  persons  sitting;  the  atones  are  to  be  placed  in 
small  heaps,  and  women,  boys,  or  old  men  past  -hard  btbour, 
must  sit  doym  with  small  hammers  and  break  them,  so  as  none 
shall  exceed  six  ounces  in  weight. 
The  Tools  to  be  used  or^,— - 

Strong  picks,  butshort  from  the  handle  to  the  point,  for  lifting 
the  road. 

Small  hammers  of  about  one  pound  weight  in  the  head,  the 
&ce  the  size  of  a  hew  shilling,  well  steeled,  with  a  short  handle. 

Rakes  with  wooden  heads,  ten  inches  in  length,  and  iron 
teeth  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  very  strong  for 
raking  out  the  large  stones  when  the  rosEd Is  broken  up,  and  for 
keeping  the  road  siiiooth  alier  being  rclaid,  and  while  it  it 
consolidating.  '.  ..".".  /,    r 
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'Very  light  broad-mouthed  shovels,  to  spieod  the  brojcexi  stolie 
and  to  form  the  road. 

Eveiy  road  is  to  be  made  of  broken  stone  withont  mixture  of 
eiarth,  clay,  chalk,  or  any  other  matter  that  will  imbibe  waier, 
and  be  affected  with  frost;  nothing  is  to  be  laid  on  the  clean 
stone  on  pretence  of  binding  ;  broken  stone  will  combine  by  it$ 
own  angles  into  a  smooth  solid  surface^  that  cannot  be  affected; 
by  vicissitudes  of  weather  or  diplaced  by  the  action  of  wheels, 
which  will  pass  oyer  it  without  a  jolt,  and  conseq^uently  vviQK 
out  injury.* 

On  the  Structure  of  new  Roaisl  / 

All  roads  of  which  chsilk  was  a  component  part,  became  du-^ 
ring  the  last  winter,  when  the  frost  was  succeed^4  ^y  ^  stt4dei^ 
ihaw,  generally  impassable,  and  even  the  roads,  made  over  chalk 
soils,  gave  way  in  most  places.  The  use  of  chalk,  therefore,  in. 
road-making,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  errors. 

Roads  placed  upon  a  hard  bottom,  wear  away  more  quickly 
than  those  upon  a  soft  soil.  It  is  a  known  &ct,  that  a  road  lasts 
much  longer  over  a  morass,  than  when  over  a  rock.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shewed 
the  comparison  on  the  road,  between  Bristol  and  Bridgewater,  to 
be  five  to  one  in  favour  of  the  wearing  on  the  morass ;  when  the 
road  is  laid  on  the  naked  surface  of  the  soil,  against  a  part  of  tha 
6£une  road  made  over  rocky  ground.  *  .  .♦ 

In  making  a  new  road,  it  should  not  be  sunk  below,  but 
rather  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  adjacent  ground ;  car^ 
should  at  any  rate  be  taken,  that  there  be  a  sufficient  fall*to  teJce 
off  the  water,  so  that  it  should  be  always  some  inches  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  road  is  intended  to  bo 
placed :  this  must  be  done,  either  by  making  drains  to  lower 
ground,   or  if  that  be  not  practicable  from  the  nature  of  the 

*Mr.  M'Adam  introduces  in  his  woik  page,  41,  some  Temaxks  on 
the  present  prices  at  which  stones  are  broken,  and  other  road-worit 
performed ;  and  he  thinks,  the  reduced  expense  at  which  the  Bristol 
roads  are  now  put  in  repair,  is  attributable  to  his  better  system  Of 
management :  some  of  it,  no  doubt  is ;  but  is  not  the  present  super- 
abundance of  labour,  and  of  course,  its  low  prices,  a  much  more  pro* 
table  arid  (^erative  cause  f— Editor. 
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-o6»^ix^,  then  the  soil,  upon  which  the  road  is  proposed  to  be 
laid,  rami  be  nused  by  addition,  so  as  to  be  «ome  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  water. 

Haviug  secured  the  soil  from  under  water,  tho  road-maker  is 
Qext  to  secure  it  from  rain  water,  by  a  solid  rood,  made  o£ 
clean,  dry  stone,  or  flint,  ho  selected,  prepared,  and  laid,  as  to 
be  perfectly  impervious  to  water :  and  this  cannot  be  effected, 
unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken,  that  no  earth,  clay,  chalk,  or 
other  matter,  that  will  hold  aad  conduct  water,  be  mixed  with 
the  broken  stone ;  which  must  be  so  prepared  and  laid,  as  to 
unite  by  its  own  angles  into  a  firm,  compa^,  impenetrabli 

The  thickness  of  such  road  is  immaterial,  as  to  its  strength 
for  carrying  weight ;  this  object  is  already  obtained  by  providing 
a  dry  surface,  over  which  the  road  is  to  bo  placed  as  a  covering, 
or  roof,  to  presence  it  in  that  state :  experience  having  shewn, 
that  if  water  passes  through  a  road,  and  fills  the  native  soil,  the 
road,  whatever  may  be  its  thickness,  loses  its  support,  and 
goes  to  pieces. 

Several  new  roads  have  been  constructed  on  this  principle 

within  the  last  three  years.     Part  of  tho  great  north  road  from 

Ij^ndou  by  Iloddesdon  in  Hertfordshire — two  pieces  of  road  OH" 

I  Durdham  Down,  and  at  Rowiiham  Ferry,  near  Bristol — witfa.- 

several  private  roads,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Sussex. 
I  None  of  those  roads  exceed  sis  inches  in  thickness,  and  al- 

I  though  that  on  the  great  north  road  is  subjected  to  a  very  heavy 

I  traffic,  (iieing  only  fifteen  miles  distant  from  London)  it  hsia 

inot  pven  way,  nor  was  it  affected  by  the  late  severe  winter; 
when  the  roads  between  that  and  London  became  impassable, 
by  breaking  up  to  tlie  bottom,  and  tho  mails  and  other  coaches 
were  obliged  to  reach  London  by  circuitous  routes.  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  that  those  bad  roads  cost  more  money  per  mile 
for  their  annual  repair,  than  the  original  making  of  this  useful 
now  road. 

The  measure  of  substituting  pavements,  for  convenient  and 
useful  roads,  is  a  kind  of  desperate  remedy,  to  which  ignorance 
has  had  recourse.  The  badness,  or  scarcity  of  materials,  caunpt 
be  considered  a  reasonable  excuse  ;  because  the  same  quantity  Of 
«tone  required  for  paving,  is  iiilly  sufficient  Vi  m»)lL<a  mi  siwae 
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•  load  any  where :  and  it  must  be  evident^  that  road  matmalaef 
the  best  quali^  may  be  procured  at  less  cost  than  pavmg  stone* 

The  advantages  of  good  rocds,  when  compared  with  pave- 
ments, are  onlversally  acknowledged;  the  extension  of  paven^ent 
is  therefore  to  be  deprecated  as  an  actual  evil,  besides  the  great- 
ness of  the  expence.  Pavements  are  particularly  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  on  steep  ascents,,  such  as  the  ascent  to  bridges,  &c. 


Fire  ^Alarm. 

Mr.  Colberts  has  invented  an  apparatus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  alarm  in  case  of  fire,  which  is  effected  by 
the  action  of  a  thermometer.  It  consists  of  a  column  of 
mercury  in  a  tube,  with  a  floating  piston,  which  rises  up 
and  down  aS'  the  mercary  expands ;  the  rod  of  the  piston 
is  connected  at  its  upper  part  to  a  lever,  which,  on  being 
raised,  lifts  a  click  or  holdfast,  and  sets  off  the  alarm. 
The  apparatus  is  enclosed  within  a  case,  resembling  in 
appearance,  having  its  bottom  and  sides  of  open  fretwort, 
and  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  a  convenient  part  of  the 
well  of  the  stair-case.  In  this  situation,  it  is  presumed 
that  if  a  fire  happens,  the  warmth  of  the  smoke,  which 
will  always  ascend  the  stair-case,  will  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer,  and  discharge  the 
alarm.  The  front  of  the  alarm,  has  a  dial  plate,  similar 
to  a  clock,  with  an  index  pointing  to  the  degrees  of  the 
thermometer,  and  this  index  is  to  be  adjusted  to  two  or 
three  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  above  the  utmost  height  to  which  the  mercury  may 
be  expected  to  rise,  by  natural  alteration  of  temperature, 
during  the  night.  The  length  of  the  lever^  is  regulated 
by  the  index,  so  that  whenever  the  increased  teoiperature 
expands  the  mercury,  and  raises  the  pistoti  above  tte 
point  to  which  the  index  is  set,  the  lever  and .  click  is 
raised,  and  the  alarm  instantly  set  off. 

This  appaitttas  is  sold  by  Mr.  Schmalcalaer,  Strand, 

mdon. 
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Mercurial  Log-Glass. 

Mr.  JENNlNtiS,  of  CarburtoD-street,  Filzroy-sqiiare, 
has  inveated  a  mercurial  log-glass.  The  ordiDtiry  log- 
glass,  by  which  reckoaings  are  made  at  sea,  is  of  the 
same  description  as  thecoramon  hour-giass,  containing  a 
quantity  of  sand.  The  half-minule  log-glass,  is  calcu- 
lated to  rua  2S  seconds,  but  as  the  size  of  the  particles 
of  aand  are  not  UDtform,  and  are  frequently  affected  by 
alteration  in  the  heat  or  moisture  of  the  weather,  the 
reckoning  necessarily  becomes,  at  such  times,  erroneous. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  Mr.  Jennings  has  charged  his  im- 
proved log-glass  with  mercury,  instead  of  sand,  as 
heretofore,  and  which  is  constructed  in  the  ordinary  form, 
but  with  two  passages  through  one,  the  mercury  dis- 
charges itself  in  28  seconds,  and,  upon  being  turned 
over,  returns  through  the  second  passage  in  14  seconds 
as  in  the  ordinary  quarter- minute-glass. 

Thii  improvement  is  found  to  be  of  great  advantage, 
as  the  errors  above-mentioned  by  the  sand  log-glass  are 
entirely  removed,  and  the  instrument,  in  its  improved 
state,  is  coming  into  general  use,  and  estimation;  they 
are  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gilberts,  Leadenhall  street. 
Mathematical  Instrument  Makers  to  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company. 
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New  Method  of  Heating  Mant^actories,  Warehouses,  6fc. 

Mn.  Perkins  has  adopted  a  very  simple  and  eflica-  I 
cious  mode  of  warming  a  range  of  workshops :  simply, 
by  one  small  German  stove  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion. As  air  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  the  fire  of 
any  ordinary  insulated  iron  stove,  such  as  is  commonly 
used  in  halls,  oEfices,  drying-rooms,  &c.  produces  an 
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heated  atmosphere,  surrounding  the  stove  to  a  small  ex* 
tent  only,  the  warm  eflfects  of  which,  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  felt  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  premises,  or  even  of  a 
large  room  in  which  the  stove  is  placed.  The  only  thing 
necessary  to  be  done  in  this  case,  is  to  cause  a  circulation 
of  the  heated  air,  which  he  effects  by  the  following 
means : 

*  In  the  last  room  of  a  range  of  Workshops  or  offices^ 
communicating  with  each  other,  he  places  his  stove,  which 
is  a  small  German  stove,  with  its  chimney  leading  into 
the  common  flue.  At  the  back  of  the  stove  he  opens  an 
air  or  wind-hole  through  the  wall  of  the  building,  about 
the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  stove,  by  which  a  fi-ee 
communication  is  made  with  the  open  air.  Into  this 
aperture  he  introduces  a  pipe  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
opening,  and  carries  it  direct  to  the  back  of  the  stove. 
He  then  apaches  to  the  pipe  a  large  plate  of  sheet  iron, 
and  bends  the  same  round  the  stove,  at  about  three  inches 
distance,  as  a  guide  to  the  current  of  wind,  so  as  to  en- 
compass two-thirds  of  its  circumference;  the  effect  of 
which  is,  that  the  cold  atmospheric  air,  pressing  through 
the  wind-pipe,  drives  away  the  previouriy  heated  atmo- 
sphere surrounding  the  stove,  and,  becomes  itself  warmed, 
as  it  passes  through  the  narrow  space  between  the  guide- 
plate  and  the  stove;  thus  keeping  a  continued  current  of 
warm  air  circulating .  through  the  whole  range  of  pre- 
mises. Mr.  Perkins  proposes,  that  a  small  bason  of 
water  should  be  placed  upon  the  stove,  the  evaporation 
of  which  ameliorates  that  drying  sensation  which  is  so 
unpleasantly  felt  upon  the  lungs  where  close  iron  stoves 
are  used. 

As  the  above  mode  of  warming  a  suite  of  workshops, 

was,  under  our  own  observation  during  the  whple  ,of  last 

,.. winter,  found  to  be  perfectly  ^caciousand  ^atisfactoiy. 
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-we  do,  with  full  confideace  of  its  success,  recommend 
its  adoption  in  manufactories,  warehouses,  offices,  and 
in  every  situation  in  which  a  regular  drying  temperature, 
during  the  winter,  may  be  required.  It  is  applicable  to 
every  sort  of  close  stone^  and  its  cost  is  of  a  very  trifling 
nature. 


Engraving  upon  Steel  claimed  by  the  French, 


The  following  letter  and  its  answer  we  copy  from  the 
Literary  Gazette,  Nos.  190  and  191.  i 

Sir, 

As  you  have  more  than  once  mentioned  in  your  Journal  the 
inventions  of  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman,  your  readers  may 
perhaps  be  interested  by  the  following  article  translated  from  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  of  Geneva  for  July,  1820, 

Clcnm  to  the  jfirioritt/  of  the  invention  qf  engraving  in  relief  on 

copper^  by  the  pressure  qf  a  plate  engraved  hy  incision  (en- 

creux)  on  steel, 

Paris,  25th  July,  1820. 

Gentlemen^— In  your  valuable  collection,  you  give  thetrans- , 
lation  of  some  details'  respecting  the  inventions  of  Messrs.  Per- 
kins and  Fairman  relating  to  the  art  of  engraving. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Lon- 
don*, from  which  the  article  is  extracted,  assigns  to  his  coimtry- 
ment  the  honour  of  the  discovery  which  he  lays  before  the 
public,  and  enriches  with  it  thfi  century  we  live  in,  which, 
though  in  its  infancy,  is  already  so  opulent. 

Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  protest  against  these  two  assertions, 
and  to  claim  for  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  and  especially  for  the 

•  The  first  account  of  this  invention,  was  given  in  our  Jouraal  ler 
January,  No.  1,  page  64.  * 

t  The  writer  it  not  awar^  that  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fainnan  are 
Americans.  .- 
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Pf^nch  artists,  the  priority  of  the  invention  arid  discovery  attri- 
buted to  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman. 

I  owe  it  to  the  distinguished  artists,  vnth  whose  labours  my 
fimctions  associated  me  during  three  years^  not  to  permit  them 
to  be  deprived  in  silence  of-  one  of  their  fiEurest  claims  to  th& 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  the  arts. 

M.  A.  G.  Camus,  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  read  to 
that  society,  on  the  17th  of  March  and  27th  of  May,  1798,  a 
memoir,  the  title  of  which  was  **  Histoire  et  ProcM^s  dti  Poly- 
typage  et  de  la  StSr^otypiey  This  work  was  printed  at  Paris, 
and  published  by  Baudoir  in  November,  1801. 

I  had  conmiunicated  to  M.  Camus  the  original  memoirs,  and 
the  copies  of  the  writings  which  my  office  had  enabled  me  to 
collect  respecting  all  the  parts  of  the  manu£Eu;ture  of  assignats, 
the  direction  of  which  was  confided  to  me  from  17£^  to  1795. 

As  the  room  which  you  can  allow  to  a  mere  notice  does  not 
permit  me  to  enter  into  long  developements,  I  content  myself  with 
quoting  the  work  of  M.  Camus. 

Page  77.  The  plate  *of  copper  being  laid  upon  the  plate  of 
engraved  steeps,  was  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  screw-press, 
and  he  (Gingembre)  obtained  relief  upon  the  copper  the  lines 
engraved  by  incision  {en  creux)  upon  the  steel.  He  disposes 
plates  of  Rose  Copper,  well  annealed,  and  after  having^  laid 
them  on  the  plate  of  hard  copper,  he  caused  the  two  plates  to- 
gether to  pass  under  tlu)  rollers  of  the  flatting  mill,  and  this 
pressure  gave  him  as  many  plates,  in  relief,  or  en  creuxj  as  he 
could  desire. 

Plage  87,  Fiezinger  made  some  essays  in  engraving  an  steel; 
and  by  the  processes  mentioned  in  page  77  identical  plates  were 
obtained. 

Page  93  and  94.  Herhan  being  charged  with  the  poliiypage 
of  the  etching  of  the  assignats  of  400  and  of  50  livres,  polity- 
ped  for  those  of  400  livres,  897  primary  stamps  or  coins,  poin- 
fons  m^es  (i.  e.  in  relief),  488  secondary  ditto  (in  holloW)  ; 

•  Were  the  steel  plates  hardened  after  engraving  or  not  ?  . 
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190  stamps  over  this  number  were  found  t6  be  defective.  For  the 
assignats  of  50  livres,  Herban  polityped  4,760  pomgons  meres 
(in  relief)  and  7,684  secondary  ditto;  1,140 stamps  above  tliis 
number  were  found  to  bo  defective. 

These  extracts  suffice,  I  think,  to  prove— 

1.  That  a  French  artist  (Gingembre)  was  the  first  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  transferring  to  copper  the  engraving  in 
very  low  relief  executed  on  steel. 

.  2.  That  a  French  artist  (Fiezinger)  subsequently  executed 
on  steel,  an  engraving  which  was  polityped  on  copper. 

3,  That  subsequently  to  this,  Herhan  was  charged  to  poli- 
type  on  copper,  cfter  the  original  engraved  on  steel,  the  eaglo 
and  the  figure  of  liberty  printed  on  the  assignats  of  400  and  of 
50  livres. 

I  must  add,  that,  at  a  late  period,  I  made  Tardieu  retouch 
the  head  of  Ceres,  engraved  by  him  on  steel  two  years  before, 
and  that  copper  impressions  were  taken  from  it,  not  under  the 
stamp  or  the  flatting  mill,  but  under  a  screw  press,  {d!un  pas 
shr6)  turning  in  its  nut  (dcrou)  of  copper ;  on  the  head  of  the 
screw  is  placed  an  ^iron  handle,  each  part  being  four  or  five 
feet  long,  which  two  men,  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  handle, 
cause  to  descend  on  the  engraved  steel  plate,  which  is  covered 
with  a  plate  of  annealed  copper. 

At  the  instant  when  the  plate  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  screw 
touches  the  copper,  the  two  men  push  the  bar  with  an  equable 
motion,  and  by  a  slow  and  successive  pressure,  a  pure  and  per- 
fect impression  is  obtained  of  the  steel  upon  the  copper. 

M.  Camus  has  not  fixed  the' year  in  which  Gingembre  made 
his  first  essays  to  obtain  an  impression  on  copper  firom  an  engrav- 
ing on  steel :  the  authentic  documents  in  my  possession  prove 
that  these  first  trials  were  made  about  April  1791 ;  that  the 
multiplication  of  the  two  medallions,  etched  by  Fiezinger,  were 
executed  under  the  stamp,  by  Dioz,  fi-om  June  to  September, 
1792:  lastly,  that  the  politypage  by  Herhan,  from  steel  on 
copper,  and  firom  copper  upon  copper,  was  execute4  in  1793 
and  1794. 

8  D 
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Elxperience  has  discovered,  in  the  use  of  the  tarious  processes 
described  by  M.  Camus,  such  defects,  that  the  plates  (pieces) 
being  no  longer  identically  the  same,  the  employment  of  engrav- 
ing in  the  composition  of  assignats  has  been  entirely  renounced, 
unless  the  thing  to  be  printed  required  only  one  single  press, 

4.  Copper,  when  strongly  pressed,  experiences  in  all  its  parts 
an  extension  proportioned  to  its  degree  of  annealing  and  to  lis 
thickness.  The  difference  between  two  impressions  in  copper 
has  been  found  to  amount^  in  the  eagle  and  in  the  figure  of  liber^^ 
to  two  centimetres  25-IOOths  a  line;  hence  the  identify  is  de« 
stroyed. 

If  such  a  difieprepce  has  been  discovered  on  so  small  a  surface 
as  that  of  these  two  engravings  of  30  and  66  square  centimetres 
(4  square  inches  and  9  square  inches),  it.  is  easy  to  foresee  the 
enormous  difference  which  will  result  firom  the  multiplication  of 
engraving  on  any  large  copper  plates^  especially  when  this  multi- 
plication shall  be  effected  under  a  cylinder  acting  as  a  flatting- 
mill. 

If  you  think  these  obser\'ations,  hastily  drawn  up,  worthy  of 
attention,  please  to  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  shall  think 
proper^  my  sole  object  has  been  to  prove  that  we  owe  the  inven- 
tion to  French  artists  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Hease  to  accept,  Sir,  &c. 

F.  E,  GuiLiOT, 

Ex-director  of  Assignats. 
Pans,  RueDuphotf  Ne.  16. 


Sir, 
I  HAVE,  with  much  satisfaction,  read  over  the  paper  nnder  the  sig- 
nature of  F.  E.  Guillot,  ex-director  of  assignats,  which  appeared 
in  your  valuable  Gazette  of  the  9th  instant,  since  it  affords  me  ^ 
an  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  the  inventors  of  the  Siderc^ra- 
phic  Art.  M.  Guillot  lays  "  claim  to  the  priorify  of  the  invcn- 
tion  of  engravmg  in  relief  on  copper;  by  the  pressore  of  a  plate 
engraved  by  incision  (en  creux)  on  steel."    The  invMitors  of 
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this  axt  do  not  claim  tho  discovery  of  engraving  in  relief  on  cop- 
per; it  constkutes  no  part  of  their  process  of  multiplying  copper 
or  steel  engraving. . 

The  method  adopted  by  the  French  artist  to  multiply  Aigrav- 
ings  is  not  practicable,  and  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Guillot  to 
have  been  abandoned  long  since  :  what  practical  man  could  sup* 
pose  that  copper,  having  been  pressed  into  a  steel  engraving, 
although  made  harder  by  the  operation,  could  indent,  by  its 
relief,  another  copper-plate,  without  enlarging  each,  and  thereby 
distorting  and  injuring  the  engraving  ? — M.  Guillot,  after  claim- 
ing for  his  countryman  this  invention,  says  it  is  worth  nothing, 
and  poinds  out  the  reason  why.     He  says  (and  we  perfectly 
agree  with  hun)  "  Copper  when  strongly  pressed  experiences  in. 
all  its  parts  an  extension  proportioned  to  its  degree  5f  annealing, 
and  to  its  thickness.     The  difference  between  two  impressions 
in  copper  has  been  found  to  amount,  in  the  eagle  and  in  the 
figure  of  liberty,  to  two  centimetres  25-100  (a  line)  ;  hence  the 
indentity     is    destroyed.**     M.    Guillot  has,  we   think,  fairly 
proved  that^  although  the  French  artists  long  ago  conceived  the 
idea  that  engravings  might  be  multiplied,   yet  they  could  not 
put  their  ideas  into  practice,  and,  after  many  experiments,  it 
was  given  up.     Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman  also  conceived  the 
idea  of  multiplying  engravings,  and  have  put  their  ideas  into  most 
successful  practice.     The  simple  reason  is  this:  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Fairman's  method  is  practicable,  and  entirely  different  from 
the  French  method,  which  is  not  practicable, 

"  If  such  a  difference  has  been  discovered  on  so  small  a  sur- 
face as  that  of  these  two  engravings  of  30  and  66  square  centi- 
metres, (4  square  inches  and  9  square  inches)  it  is  easy  to  fore- 
see the  enormous  difference  which  will  result  from  the  multi- 
plication of  engravings  on  any  large  copper-plates,  especially 
when  this  multiplication  shall  be  effected  under  a  cylinder  act-  * 
ing  as  a  flatting  mill." 

We  perfectly  agree  with  M.  Guillot,  that  when  copper-plates 
are  attempted  to  be  produced  by  the  above  described  progress, 
they,  as  he  has  stated,  would  be  destroyed.     We  have  seen 
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a  copper-plate  made  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairmajd's  mient^ 
u\g  process,  of  360  square  inches,  without  the  least  enlargp- 
ment ;  is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  invention  is  dissimilar  ?  We 
have  also  seen  some  of  Heath's  most  delicate  engravings  re- 
touched, after  having  been  worn  out  by  ase ;  now,  if  the  plate 
had  been  the  least  enlarged,  would  the  original  lines  and  dots 
be  again  renewed  ?  It  is  very  evident,  that  although  M.  Ghiil- 
lot  perfectly  understands  the  plan  adopted  by  his  countryman,  he 
has  not  correctly  informed  himself  of  the  system  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Fairman. 

M.  Desnoycs,  the  celebrated  French  engraver,  on  his  recent 
visit  to  this  city,  called  on  the  inventors,  and  was  shewn  the 
process ;  he,  like  all  the  English  artists,  spoke  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  its  Utility,  beauty,  and  originality;  if  M.  Gnullot  would 
visit  his  countryman,  he  could  satisfy  him  that  what  was  at- 
tempted in  France,  without  success,  is  now  successfully  prac- 
tised in  this  country.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  such  is  the  de- 
mand for  this  invention,  that  nearly  1,000  steel-plates  have 
already  been  ordered,  for  bank-notes  and  other  purposes. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedienjt  servant,  &c, 
S$ptember  13,  1820,  JUSTicp. 


Extraordinary  Copper-plate  Printing, 

M.  GoNORD,  of  Paris,  has  invented  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  copper-plate  printing,  by  which  he  can  produce 
impressions  of  whatever  size  he  pleases  from  one  and  the 
same  plate;  that  is,  if  a  subject  be  engraved  of  the 
ordinary  size  of  a  quarto  page,  enlarged  prints  can  be 
taken  from  this  very  quarto  plate,  of  the  size  of  a  folio, 
or  reduced  to  that  of  an  octavo,  or  any  other  size  that 
may  be  desired. 

We  have  desisted  from  mentioning  this  extraordinary 
production  before,  under  the  expectation  that  some  infer- 
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niatioQ  would  transpire  as  to  the   mode  practised. 
now  appears,  tbat  the  print  is,  m  the  first  place,  taken 
from  the  plate  on  to  the  surface  of  an  elastic  composition, 
made  of  dissolved  India  rubber,  or  a  mixture  of  treacle! 
and  glue,  which,  while  the  ink  is  still  wet  upon  its  sur- 
face, is  expanded  by  stretching  in  a  machine  over  a  sort  ] 
of  drum-head,  until  its  parts  are  enlarged  to  the  desired 
size.     The  wet   ink  is  then  transferred  to  a  tablet  of  | 
gypsum,  or  such  like  substance,  from  which  it  is  com- 
municated to  the  damped  paper  by  a  rolling  press.   Con- 
tracted impressions  are  produced   by  first  extending  the  | 
elastic  surface,  which,  when  it  has  received  the  print,  ia  1 
allowed  to  shrink  again  into  its  natural  dimensions,  the  \ 
ink   is  then  transferred    to    the    tablet,    and  i 
eated  to  the  damped  paper,  as  before  explained. 

From  this  expanding  and  transferring  process  it  would   ' 
be  expected  (as  is  the  case)  that  the  print  ultimately  given 
upon  paper  must  be  extremely  imperfect ;  but  the   most 
objectionable  and  fatal  defect  arises  from  the  distortion 
of  every  part  of  the  design  ;  which,  though  sufficient  to  , 
be  identified,  yet,  upon  examination,  is  a  mean  carica-  I 
ture  of  the  original,  instead  of  a  faithful  copy. 

The  method  has  been  used  with  tolerable  effect  upon  1 
porcelain,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Central  Jury, 
appointed  to  examine  the  productions  of  French  art  ex- 
hibited at  the  Louvre,  who  have  adjudged  to  M.  Gonord 
H  gold  medal  for  bis  invention ;  but,  with  due  submission 
to  the  enlightened  members  of  Ihiitjury,  we  do  not  so 
highly  appreciate  its  merits;  nor  are  we  at  all  times  pre- 
pared to  expect  either  ingenuity  or  usefulness  in  every 
invention  which  an  Institution  for  tbe  encouragement  of 
arts,  &c.  either  abroad  or  at  home,  may  think  proper  to 
reward  with  its  medals. 
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«  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Royal  Society. 

The  first  part  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for 
1820,  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  consists  of  the 
following  Papers : 

The  Croonian  Lecture.  A  further  Investigation  of 
the  Component  Parts  of  the  Blood.  By  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Bart. 

The  Bakerian  Lecture.  On  the  Composition  and 
Analysis  of  the  Inflammable  Gaseous  Compounds 
resulting  from  the  destructive  Distillation  of  Coal  and 
Oil  ;  with  some  Remarks  on  their  relative  Heating  and 
Illuminating  Powers.  By  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq. 

On  the  Action  of  Crystallized  Bodies  on  Homogeneous 
Lights  and  on  the  Causes  of  the  Deviation  from  New- 
ton's Scale  in  the  Tints  which  manyofihem  develops 
on  exposure  to  a  Polarized  Ray.  By  J.  F.  W.  Hers- 
chel,  Esq. 

A  Case  of  Human  Foetus  found  in  the  Ovarium,  of  the 
size  it  usually  acquires  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month. 
By  A  B.  Granville,  M.D. 

On  some  Combinations  of  Platinum.  By  Edmund 
Davy,  Esq. 

On  the  Method  of  cutting  Rock  Crystal  for  Micro- 
meters.    By  W.  H.  Woollaston. 

Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  the  Apartments  of  the 
Royal  Society  by  order  of  the  President  and  Council. 

In  an  advertisement  we  are  informed,  what  indeed  has 
been  tolerably  well  known  for  some  time,  that  the  Royal 
Society,  as  a  body,  never  give  their  opinion  on  any  sub- 
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jeot,  cither  of  nature  or  artj  that  comes  before  Ihein: 
and  therefore  it  is  hoped  that  no  regard  will  hereafter  be 
paid  to  any  notices,  indicating  that  they  have  given  such 
collective  opinion  ;  such  notices,  they  say,  have,  in  some 
instances,  been  too  lightly  credited  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  Society,  There  may  be  good  reasons  for  the  Royal 
Society's  making  this  announcement;  but  its  being  made, 
we  are  naturally  induced  to  ask  them  of  what  use  to  the 
public  this  Society  is  as  a  body.  They  may  meet  toge- 
ther and  enjoy  their  philosophical  conversations,  as  we 
doubt  not  they  do,  but  we  have  always  considered  them 
as  ^a  public  body,  from  whom  much  scientific  light  was 
to  be  expected  ;  whereas  they  most  authentically  inform 
us,  that  as  a  body  they  never  give  their  opinion  upon 
any  subject  of  nature  or  art ! 

This  society  has  now  existed  about  'one  hundred  and.| 
fifty  years,  a  good  and  respectable  old  age  for  any  gentle-  ' 
man.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  now  in  its  dotage,  but  if 
it^ursues  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  it  has  latterly 
done,  with  its  perpetual  presidents  and  its  papers  of  com- 
paratively little  interest,  the  public  will  not  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  that  about  which  as  a  body  It  admits  that  it  has 
no  opinion.  Some  of  the  papers,  however,  in  the  presea^^ 
part  are  certainly  valuable. 

In  that  on  the  component  parts  of  the  blood,—.! 
Sir  E.  Home  observes,  that,  "In  the  examination  of 
the  nature  of  an  aneurismal  tumour  in  the  microscope, 
Mr.  Bader  found  that  the  layer  of  the  coagulum,  in  con- 
tact with  the  blood  in  circulation,  was  red  in  its  colour 
loose  in  its  texture,  and  principally  consisted  of  red  glo- 
bules from  which  the  colour  had  been  discharged  and  re- 
mained diffused  through  the  mass.  Besides  Ihe^  globules 
he  saw  others  of  a  smaller  size,  which  he  had  never  met 
with  in  other  blood,  however  frequently  he  has  examined 
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it ;  there  wa^  also  a  small  quantity  of  transparent  elasti(2r 
mucus  insoluble  in  water.  The  newly  discovered  globules 
Were  a  Jo  P^rt  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  their  number  in 
proportion  of  one  to  four  of  the  larger  ones,  the  other 
layers  (the  coagulum  in  the  aneurismal  pouch  being  found 
to  consist  of  a  succession  of  layers)  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  time  coagulation  had  taken  place^  weie  be« 
come  paler  in  colour,  denser  in  texture,  and  what  is  most 
particularly  deserving  of  notice  in  the  present  investiga- 
tion,^ the  proportion  of  the  number  of  the  small  globules  to 
the  large  ones  gradually  increased,  and  in  the  layer  longest 
coagulated,  they  were  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one* 
In  this  layer  there  was  also  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
transparent  elastic  mucus. 

The  coat  of  the  artery  forming  the  pouch,  appeared  to  be 
made  up  in  zig-zag  or  serpentine  fibres,  connected  to  the 
elastic  mucus,  in  which  many  of  the  small  globules  were 
detected. 

The  condensed  cellular  membrane  on  the  outside  of  the 
pouch  consisted  of  thin  membranes  or  fibres,  easily  sepa- 
rated, and  between  them  were  found  many  small  globules. 

In  the  section  of  a  large  aneurismal  tumour  a  deposit  of 
crystal  was  met  with ;  this  uncommon  appearance  is 
shewn  by  drawings ;  on  analyzing  them,  they  were  found 
to  consist  of  sulphate  of  lime,  wnth  murate  and  phos- 
phate of  ^da,  salts  usually  met  with  in  the  blood,  but 
probably  never  before  seen  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

The  discovery  of  small  globules  in  aneurismal  coagula, 
and  the  increase  of  their  number  in  proportion  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  coagulum,  throws  great  light.  Sir  E.  Home 
thinks,  upon  the  materials  of  which  the  blood  is  composed. 

**  Till  this  discovery  was  made  we  knew  of  no  globules 
in  the  blood  but  the  red  globules,  either  inclosed  in  thei/ 
colouring  matter,  or  deprived  of  it:  indeed  these  smaller 
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^«es  being  held  in  solution  in  the  serum,  are  only  brought 

to  view  by  the  act  of  coagulation,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  we  find  the  sails  chrystallize. 

"  On  examination  of  some  of  the  glands  of  the  mesen 
tery  of  a  person  who  died  in  a  fit,  an  hour  after  having  1 
eaten  dinner,  the  colour  of  the  milk  white  fluid  which 
issued  from  them,  was  found  to  depend  upon  an  infinity 
of  white  globules,  floatrng  in  a  clear  perfectly  colour- 
less fluid,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  red  globules  do 
in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 

"  From  the  observations  Mr.  Bauer  has  had  the  op- 
portunity of  making  upon  the  contents  of  the  lacteal 
glands,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  full  size  globules  acquire 
that  form  in  these  glands,  and  that  afterwards,  so  far  as 
respects  their  external  appearance,  no  change  is  neces- 
sary for  their  conversion  into  red  globules,  but  their 
becoming  red. 

"  As  the  exposure  of  the  bfood  to  the  air  in  its  passage  i 
through  the  lungs  restores  the  brilliancy  of  colour  that  " 
is  lost  in  the  circulation   through  the  body,  we  can  hare 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  the  blood 
receives  it  original  hue." 

The  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Brande,  on  ike  compo-  1 
sition  and  analysis  of  inflammable  gaseous  compound*, 
scarcely  admits  of  abridgment.  It  is  divided  into  two 
sections ;  the  first  is,  on  the  inflammable  gases  obtained 
by  ihe  destructive  dieiiUation  of  pit  coal  and  oil;  and 
the  other,  comparative  experiments,  on  ihe  illuminating 
and  heating  powers  ofolefiant  gas,  coal  and  oil  gases,- ' 
and  on  some  general  properties  of  radiant  matter. 

Mr.  Brande  found  the  specific  gravity  of  some  coal 
gas,  as  low  as,  4430;  the  heaviest,  which  he  has  yet  met 
with  is,  4940;  the  specific  gravity  of  gas  from  whale  oil 
was.  7690. 

3  E 
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To  produce  the  light  of  ten  wax  candles  for  one  hour, 
there  will  be  required,' 

2600  cubical  inches  of  defiant  gas. 

4875... .u. 4 oil  gas. 

13120 coal  gas. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed, 

by  the  defiant  gas  will  be 7800  cubical  inches 

by  the  oil  gas 11578 

by  the  coal  gas*. 21516. 

To  ascertain  the  relative  heating  powers  of  the  flames 
of  defiant  oil,  and  coal  gases,  Mr.  Brande  employed 
twelve  hole  Argand-bumers,  and  placed  over  .each  as  near 
to  the  lamp  glass  as  was  consistent  with  a  clear  flame,  a 
clear  copper  boiler,  25  inches  deep,  and  5  inches  diame- 
ter, slightly  concaved  at  bottom,  capable  of  holding 
rather  more  than  a  quart  of  water,  with  an  immersed 
thermometer,  and  a  small  vent  for  steam.  It  contained 
two  pounds  of  distilled  water,  which  was  raised  to  the 
^boiling  point  in  similar  times,  namely,  20',  by  each  of  the 
flames ;  so  that  it  would  appear,  that  to  raise  a  quart  of 
water,  from  60*  to  212"  at  30  inches  barometrical  pur- 
pose, requires, 

870  cubical  inches  of  defiant  gas 

1300 of  oil  gas 

2190 :....  of  coal  gas. 

From  this  experiment,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  air 
of  a  room,  equally  lighted  by  oil  and  coal  gas,  will  be 
much  less  heated  by  the  former  than  the  latter ;  but,  that 
the  actual  heating  powers  of  the  flames,  is  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  the  quantity  of  defiant  gas. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Davy,  on  combinations  of  plati- 
nunij  is  also  deserving  of  attention.  He  recommends 
sulphate  of  platinum  as  the  best  test  for  gelatin. 

Dr.  Woollaston  has    been    appointed     President    of 
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this  Society,  ad  interim.     Sir  Humphbv  Davy  is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  new  President. 
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Extraordinary  Flower. 

APAPERby'_Mr.  Brown,  on  a  new  genus  of  plants  call- 
ed Ra^ffteeia  has  been  lately  read  to  this  society. 

The  plant  from  which  this  genus  is  established,  was 
discovered  in  Sumatra,  in  1818,  by  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Arnold.  It  has  lately  excited  the  curiosity  of  bolanisls 
from  the  extraordinary  dimensions  of  its  flower,  which  is 
efjually  remarkable  in  its  structure.  It  springs  directly 
from  a  horizontal  root,  the  bud  is  covered  with  many 
round  intricate  dark-brown  floral  leaves  or  bractefe,  and 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  cabbage,  which  it 
also  nearly  equals  in  size.  The  expanded  0ower  measures 
full  three  feet  in  diameter,  the  tube  it  was  supposed  would 
hold  twelve  pints,  and  the  weight  of  the  flower  was  reck- 
oned to  be  about  161bs.  It  appears  to  be  allied  to  the 
AtarecB  (or  AriatolochecB,)  and  PaasijloretE. 


II 


On  Artificial  Drying,  <^c.  by  ike  Air-Pump. 
It  appears  by  a  paper  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Edin-  i 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal,  that  the  invention  of  the  pro-  I 
cess  of  artificial  desiccation  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  and  which  has  been  ascribed  (o  a  modern  philoso- 
pher, is  due  to  Mr,  Edward  Nairne  ;  a  paper  concerning 
which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1777.  In  this  paper,  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  i\iaX  water,  w}isnever  ike  pressure  of  ike 
atmospkere  on  it  is  diminiaked  to  a  certain  degree,  ia  im- 
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mediately  turned  into  vapouVj  and  is  as  immediately 
turned  back  again  into  water  on  restoring-  the  pressure : 
the  degree  of  pressure  is  different  according^  to  the  heat 
of  the  water.  When  the  heat  is  72°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
it  turns  into  vapour  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  no  greater 
than  that  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  quicksilver,  or 
about  one  fortieth  of  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ; 
but  when  the  heat  is  only  4P,  the  pressure  must  be  re- 
duced to  that  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  quick  sTilver,  be- 
fore the  water  turns  into  vapour.  Hence  it  follows  that 
when  the  receiver  is  exhausted  to  the  above-mentioned 
degree,  the  moisture  adhering  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
machine  will  turn  into  vapour,  and  supply  the  place  of 
the  air,  which  is  continually  draVn  away  by  the  working 
of  the  pump,  so  that  the  fluid  in  the  pear  gauge,  as  well  as 
in  the  receiver,  will  consist  in  good  measure  of  vapour* 


On  thb  Composition  of  MortarM 
The  principles  of  making  mortar  do  not  seem  by  any 

•  From  the  Family  Gyclopjedia,  an  original  work  by  Mir. 
James  Jennings,  now  in  the  press,  and  on  which  he  has  been  in- 
cessantly engaged  for  nearly  two  years  past,  A  work  designed  to 
contain  a  concise  account  of  every  thing  most  necessary  and  useful 
both  in  science  and  in  art ;  embracing  the  most  rec^it  discoveries  and 
improvements  in  agricultui*e,  chemistry,  domestic  economy,  gar- 
dening, &c.  The  most  approved  methods  of  treating  diseases  by  the 
domestic  prescriber,  including  the  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of 
drowning,  other  accidents,  poisons,  observations  on  diet  and  regi- 
men, &c«  A  comprehensive  account  of  every  subject  in  natural 
history ;  and  also  a  concise  view  of  the  human  mind  and  the  pas- 
sions, witl^  their  particular  application  to  our  impiovement  in  edu- 
cation and  morals ;  the  whole  to  be  preceded  by  an  introduction, 
containing  an  explanatory  summary  of  the  most.interesting  parts  of 
the  work.  It  will  extend  to  above  eleven- hundred  pages  in  8vo. 
and  is  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  a  fewweeks. 
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means  so  well  understood,  even  at  this  enlightened  period, 
as  could  be  wished,  or  indeed  as  they  ought  to  be  from 
the  present  improved  state  of  our  chemical  knowledge. 
We  have  paid  considerable  practical  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  establish  a  basis 
on  which  we  think  the  art  of  making  mortar  ought  to 
be  erected. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  requisite  for  making  good 
mortar  is  good  lime,  and  that  such  lime  should  be  as  de- 
void of  any  clayey  matter  as  possible.  We  have  seen 
under  the  article  lime,  that,  in  order  to  make  quick- 
lime, common  lime-stone  or  carbonate  of  lime  is  exposed 
to  an  intense'  heat,  which  drives  off  from  it  its  carbonic 
acid,  its  quality  as  a  stone  being  by  this  process  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  by  such  means  in  a  slate, 
by  a  suitable  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  to  become  stone 
again.  In  the  making  of  mortar,  our  chief  object  there- 
fore is  to  supply  the  carbonic  acid  necessary  for  such 
purpose:  for  it  is  well  known,  that  quick  lime  alone 
mixed  with  water  will  not  make  good  mortar.  Various 
bodies  have  been  added  to  lime  for  this  purpose :  finely 
sifted  coal-ashes  are  one  of  them  ;  and,  when  the  colour 
of  the  mortar  is  of  no  moment,  perhaps  equal  parts  of 
quick-lime  and  finely  sifted  coal-ashes,  such  as  those  met 
with  in  London,  form  a  mortar  equal  to  any  for  com- 
mon purposes  which  can  be  made.  This  mortar  possesses 
also  the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  moisture,  and  is 
therefore  well  calculated  for  such  work  in  which  the 
passage  of  water  is  to  be  prevented  ;  its  use  of  course  in 
lining  water  cisterns  is  important.  Sea-sand,  and  the  sand 
obtained  in  sand-hills  near  the  sea,  will  make  tolerable 
mortar,  but  by  no  means  so  good  as  sand  or  gravelly 
sand,  which  may  be  obtained  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  where  spring  water  is  abundant.  The  fine  allu* 
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vial  matter  of  fresh-water  brooks  and  rivulets,  provided 
it  does  not  contain  much  clay,  forms  with  about  an  eqtial 
quantity  of  quick-lime  a  good  mortar ;  and  indeed  vrhert 
better  matter  cannot  be  had,  clay  itself  is  sometimes 
used,  but  we  cannot  recommend  it.  From  practical  ob- 
servation  we  can  say  that  the  best  lime  for  mortar  is  such 
as  is  obtained  from  hard  and  compact  lime-stone ;  that 
the  lime  obtained  from  chalk  is  by  no  mei^Lns  so  good ; 
and,  that  the  best  admixture  with  lime  for  making  mor- 
tar, is  such,  that  when  mixed  with  water,  it  assumes 
little  of  the  pappy  consistence  which  any  admixture  of 
clay  or  soft  pulverized  stone  generally  gives  it.  Two 
parts  scrapings  of  the  public  roads,  especially  when  they 
are  repaired  with  lime-stone,  will  make,  with  one  part 
lime,  an  excellent  mortar  for  plastering,  but  as  a  cement 
for  bricks  and  stones,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Plastering  mortar  has  generally  some  addition  of  cowhain 
In  general,  therefore,  equal  parts  of  quick-lime  and  thfe 
article  which  is  to  supply  the  carbonic  acid,  whether 
sand,  fine  gravel,  coal-ashes,  or  other  matter,  will  be  a 
fair  proportion  of  each  ingredient;  but  it  may  happen, 
from  peculiarity  of  circumstances,  that  this  general  rule 
ought  to  be  departed  from  :  the  judgment  of  the  opera- 
tor-must, of  course,  in  such  case  decide.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  too,  that  water  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  mortar,  and  from  our  theory,  it  follows, 
that  that  which  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  unmixed  with  substances  not  congenial  to  the  com- 
position of  mortar,  such  as  clay,  and  vegetable  matter, 
must  be  the  best.  Besides  carbonic  acid  and  lime,  which 
are  the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  formation  of 
mortar,  there  is  reason  for  concluding,  that  the  water 
itself  is  mofe  than  a  medium  for  the  formation  of  the 
earbonate  of  lime  \  but  what  its  precise  operation  is,  wb 
^re  not  prepared  to  say. 
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Besides  such  mortar  above  described,  there  are  varipus 
others  usedfor  particular  purposes,  such  are  PLASTER  OP 
Paris,  Stucco,  Tarraps,  &c. 

Remedy  for  ike  Foot  Root  in  Sheep. 

There  has  lately  appeared  in  the  periodical  publica- 
tions, a  recipe  for  the  cure  of  foot-rot  in  sbeep.  The 
following,  from  the  Family  Cyclopedia,  will  be  found 
superior  to  any  which  has  been  made  public. 

Take  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  gunpowder  of  each 
equal  parts;  rub  them  together  in  a  morlar  into  a  fine 
powder,  and  make  them  into  a  paste  or  ointmeat  with 
linseed  oil.  Thediseasedpartsareto  beparedand  clean- 
ed out  down  to  the  quick,  and  thickly  daubed  with 
this  preparation;  and  il  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
sheep  should  he  kept  from  motion  as  much  as  possible^ 
and  in  a  dry  place,  for  an  hour  or  two  after  it  is  applied. 
The  principal  reason  why  this  is  more  effectual  than 
any  hquid  is,  because  it  remains  longer  upon  the  part. 


FRANCE. 


New  Method  of  Dyeing. 

CoDNT  De  la  Bodlaye-Marsillac  has  found,  that,  in 

the  process  of  dyeing,  when  the  cloth  is  soaked  in  water, 

I      previous  to  the  immersion  in  the  dye-vat,  the  water  pro- 

\      bibits  the  entrance  of  the  colouring  liquid,  so  that  the  cloth 

though  strongly  wruug  to  displace  the  wafer,  is  able  only 

to  receive  the  colouring  matter  to  a  certain  depth.  In  order 

to  remove  this  inconvenience,  the  moistened  cloth  is  to  be 

passed  through  rollers,  placed  within,  and  at  the  bottom 

i     of  the  dye-vat,  so  that  the  web  passing  from  one  wind- 

I     lass  through  the  dye-vat,  and  being  strongly  compressed 

I     by  the  rollers  in  its  passage  to  another  windlass,  all  there- 

I     maining  water  is   driven  out   into   the  colouring  liquid 

I     and  is  replaced  by  the  colouring  liquid,  so  as  \.o  tetevi' 
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colour  to  its  very  centre.  The  winding  is  continued 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  windlass  to  the  other, 
and  through  the  rolling-press  till  the  dye  is  of.  sufficient 
intensity.  .  c 

AgricultuTal  Discoveries. 

A  discovery  of  great  importance  to  agriculture  has,  it  is 
said,  been  made  by  M.  Capet  de  Vaux  ;  it-  consists 
in  reaping  com  eight  days  before  it  is  'perfectly  ripe^  by 
whicb  the  grain  is  fuller,  larger,  and  finer ;  and  in  such 
case,  it  is  also  said,  that  the  corn  is  never  attacked  by  the 
weevil.  The  proper  time  for  reaping,  is  that,  when  the 
grain,  on  being  pressed  between  the  fingers,  has  a  doughy 
appearance,  like  a  crumb  of  bread  just  had  from  the  oven 
when  pressed  in  the  same  manner. — We  think,  however, 
that  this  discovery  requires  further  verification. 

This  is  an  age  of  diiscovery !  It  is  said  that  M.  Chersst 
has  discovered  a  cheap  and  effectual  method  of  destroying 
the  weevil^  that  pest  to  corn,  and  that  he  is  now  in  Eng- 
land, intending  to  submit  his  discovery  to  tbe  Board  of 
Agriculture.   If  this  be  correct,  we  hope  to  hear  more  of  it. 


jStefo  i^atent$(  .SealcH  in  1820. 

To  James  Harvie,  of  Glasgow,  Engineer,  for  great  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  Machines,  commonly 
called  Ginning  Machines,  and  which  are  employed  in  se- 
parating cotton- wool  from  the  seed. — Sealed,  Aug.  18th. 
• — Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  George  Millichap,  of  Worcester,  Coach-Maker,  for 
an  improvement  in  Axle-trees  and  Boxes. — Sealed  Aug. 
18th.— Six  months  for  Inrolment. 


ERRATA  IN  N^.  IV. 
Page  300,  line  14,  for  "singularity"  read  "  similarly." 
Page  302,  line  18,  for  "  tranks"  read  */  tanks." 

W.  Shttckell,  Printer,  Johnson'MOnrt,  Fle«t-fltreei,.  tondoiit     . 
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IfUmtt  patents. 

To  JosiAH  Pares,  of  the  Borough  of  Warwick,  for  an 
Invention  of  a  new  and  improved  Method  of  lessening 
the  Consumption  of  Fuel  in  Steam  Engines  and  Fur^ 
naces  in  general,  and  for  consuming  Smoke. 

The  patentee  commences  his  specification  with  obser- 
vations upon  the  disadvantages  and  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  smoke  which  is  generally  evolved  from  steam- 
engines  and  furnaces :  and  contends,  that  a  considerable 
saving  of  fuel  would  take  place  if  the.  whole,  or  princi- 
pal part  of  the  smoke  and  inflammable  vapour  generated 
from  coal-fires  were  brought  into  combustion.  With 
this  view,  he  proposes  a  particular  construction  of  a  furr 
nace  to  be  applied  to  the  boilers  of  steam-engines,  &c. 
the  merits  of  which  consist  in  exposing  the  whole  column 
of  smoke  emitted  from  the  furnace  to  the  action  of  the 
flame,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  it  becomes  consumed. 

In  Plate  XVI.  Fig.  1.  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  boiler, 
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the  furoace^  and  the  flues  surrounding  it,  with  the  brick- 
work cut  through  the  middle,  lengthways.  Fig.  2,  is 
also  a  section  of  the  boiler,  furnace,  and  flues,  with  the 
brick- work  cut  through  crossways,  about  the  middle  of 
the  fire-place.  In  these  figures,  the  same  letters  will 
refer  to  the  same  parts  respectively.  A,  is  the  boiler, 
which  may  be  of  the  ordinary  or  any  other  construction 
as  to  form.  B,  is  the  furnace  or  fire  for  beating  the 
boiler.  C,  C,  are  flues  passing  round  and  under  the 
boiler,  and  D,  D,  is  the  brick-work  so  contrived  that  the 
boiler  is  supported  at  its  angles  only,  in  order  that  the 
flame  may  pass  freely  under  and  round  it,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  boiler.  E,  is  a  chimney  into  which  the  re- 
sidue of  the  smoke,  or  unconsumed  part  of  the  vapour 
is  discharged,  after  it  has  passed  under  and  round  the 
boiler ;  /,  is  the  steam-pipe  from  the  boiler^  leadin&p  to 
the  cylinder  of  an  engine  or  elsewhere;  g,  is  the  safety- 
valve  of  the  usual  construction;  £,  is  a  man-hole,  by 
which  access  is  obtained  to  the  interior  of  the  boiler ;  z,is 
the  passage  to  the  furnace,  opening  on  the  side  for  feed- 
ing the  fire  ;  and  j\  is  the  ash-pit  below.  Thus  far  a 
boiler  and  furnace,  with  its  appendages,  of  the  ordinary 
construction  is  described  ;  the  improvement  proposed  by 
the  patentee,  in  order  to  render  the  furnace  capable  of 
consuming  its  own  smoke,  is  as  follows: 

A  passage,  or  channel,  ^,  through  the  brick- work,  shewn 
by  dotted  lines  in  fig.  2.,  admits  a  current  of  atndospheric 
air  from  the  uninclosed  ash-pit ;  this  current  is  carried 
to  that  part  of  the  flue  through  which  all  the  smoke 
and  other  eflEluvia  from  the  furnace  must  pass.  Thus  the 
greater  force  of  the  cold  dense  air  rushing  into  the  rari- 
fied  flue  at  that  point  drives  back  the  smoke  and  light 
vapour  again  into  the  furnace,  by  which  its  inflammable 
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particles  become  igoited,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
gas  acid  soot  generated  from  the  coal  (which  ia  ordinary 
cases  is  suffered  to  escape)  becomes  consumed.  By  these 
means  the  heat  of  the  fire  under  the  boiler  becomes  greatly- 
increased  ;  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  point 
of  economy,  and  at  the  same  lime  the  whole  or  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  smoke  is  decomposed,  which  has 
hitherto  been  found  so  highly  objectionable  when  emitted 
from  furnaces,  &c.  of  the  old  construction ;  Z,  is  a  door 
or  flap  at  the  bottom  of  the  channel, i,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasiug  or  diminishing  the  column  of  cold  air,  which 
may  be  opened  more  or  less  by  means  of  the  handle  m, 
connected  to  the  chain  n,  which  passes  over  a  pulley, 
and  lifts  the  door  or  flap,  I,  to  any  altitude:  consequently 
the  opening  of  this  door  will  regulate  the  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  admitted  into  k.  There  is  also  to  he  a 
damper  placed  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  chimney, 
which,  as  its  object  and  coiistruclioa  must  be  well 
known,  is  not  shewn  in  the  figure. 

IfiToUed,  November,  1820. 

That  the  apparatus  here  described  will  be  found  to 
effect  its  intended  object,  viz.  the  consumption  of  smoke, 
we  have  very  little  doubt,  and  that  its  parts  are  judi- 
ciously arranged  and  accomqiodatcd  to  their  respective 
purposes  we  are  also  most  ready  to  admit;  but  in  what 
consists  the  novelty  of  this  contrivance?  A  patent 
was  obtained  by  Joseph  Gregson  in  1816,  for  a  "New 
Method  of  constTucting  Chimneys,  and  of  supplying 
Fire  with  Fuel;"  in  the  specification  of  which,  the  smoke 
generated  is  particularly  described  as  passing  through  a 
part  of  the  fire,  after  it  has  traversed  the  flues  under  the 
bojler,  and  by  that  means  enters  into  combustion,  and 
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becomes  consumed.  There  seems  to  be  so  close  a  resem* 
blance  between  the  two  methods^  that  we  are  disposed  to 
think  the  present  will  be  considered  an  infringement  upon 
the  former  patent. 


To  John  Reap,  of  Horsnwmdon^  Kent^  for  certain  Im- 
provements on  Syringes. 

These  improvements  apply  to  injecting  syringes  prin- 
cipally used  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  consist  of  a 
lateral  pipe  or  channel,  having  a  flexible  tube  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  barrel  or  cylinder,  through  which- 
pipe  the  medicated  liquor  is  forced,  instead  of  repassing 
through  the  aperture  by  which  it  entered  at  the  end  of 
the  barrel  as  in  the  ordinary  way.  Plate  XVII.  Fig.  1. 
shews  a  syringe  of  this  improved  construction  ;  the 
dotted  line  representing  the  internal  parts.  The  nozle  a, 
is  to  be  immersed  in  the  medicated  liquor  previously 
poured  into  an  open  vessel,  when  upon  the  piston  rod,  6, 
being  raised,  the  air  in  the  barrel  will  escape  through  the 
pipe,  c,  while  the  liquor  follows  the  piston"  through  the 
nozle,  a,  and  fills  the  barrel  or  cylinder.  On  the  piston 
being  depressed,  the  ball- valve  at  the  nozle,  a,  falls. into 
the  socket  and  prevents  the  liquor  from  returning ;  which, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  piston,  is  then  forced  up  the  late- 
ral pipe,  c?,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  barrel  ej^ted 
through  that  passage. 

When  the  piston  is  again  raised,  the  ball- valve  at  e, 
prevents  the  return  of  the  liqqor  through  the  flexible 
pipe,  rf,  and  the  barrel  becomes  charged  as  before,  with 
the  liquor  into  which  the  nozle  is  immersed ;  /*,  is  a  plate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  with  holes  to  ndmit  the  Kquo^ 
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as  shewn  at  fig.  2.  in  the  aame  plate,  and  at  g,  is  a  wire 
across  the  socket  of  the  exit  pipe,  d,  to  prevent  the  ball- 
valve  rising  too  far  from  its  bed.  By  this  improved 
syringe,  a  considerable  quantity  of  medicated  liquor  may 
be  injected  without  removing  the  syringe  for  the  purpose 
of  charging  as  heretofore. 

These  improved  syringes  of  a  large  size,  but  without 
the  lateral  tobe,  are  proposed  to  be  employed  for  the  de- 
struction of  insects  on  plants  in  place  of  the  barrel  en- 
gine, as  much  more  convenient  for  the  purpose ;  the  plate 
y,  above  described  is  to  be  pierced  with  small  holes  on 
tbe  outside  of  the  nozle,  as  shewn  at  fig.  3.  The  barrel 
being  charged  with  water,  or  other  fluid,  as  above  de- 
scribed, when  the  piston  is  forced  down  the  ball  will 
fall  into  its  socket  or  bed,  a,  at  the  nozle,  and  close  the 
aperture,  while  the  liquor  will  be  ejected  through  the 
small  holes  in  the  outer  part  of  the  plate,  fig.  3.,  in  tba 
form  of  a  shower,  according  to  the  number  and  size  of  | 
the  holes,  which  may  be  varied  by  having  several  platea 
to  fit  cylinders  which  are  differently  pierced,  " 

iHTolled,  September,  1820.  , 


To  William  Brunton,  of  Birmingham,  Warwickshire, 
for  certain  Improvements  on  and  additions  to  Fife- 
grates,  which  he  intends  to  denominate  Economical  ' 

Fire-grates. 


These  improvements,  which  are  applicable  to  furnaces 
and  boilers,  consist — 1st.  In  introducing  the  coal  and  dis-  ' 
tributing  the  same  in  an  equal  and  uniform  manner  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  fire,  without  opening  what  is 
usually  called  the  fire-door.  2d.  In  maintaining  the  heat 
of  the  fire  at  nearly  an   uniform  temperature.     3d.  In 
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obtaining  a-  more  perfect  combustion  of  the  coal  than  is 
procured  by  the  fijre-grates  of  the  common  construction. 
4th.  In  producing  a  sudden  and  temporary  diminution 
of  the  effect  of  the  fire,  where  the  nature  of  the  process 
to  which  it  is  applied  may  require  it. 

The  fire-grate  is  of  a  circular  form,  supported  by  a 
vertical  shaft,  and  moveable  round  upon  its  axis,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  former  patent  (see  Brunton's  Patent,  page 
86) ;  but  its  support,  and  the  means  employed  for  lower- 
ing the  shaft  vertically  when  it  is  required  to  diminish 
the  heat  of  the  fire  suddenly,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  * 
feeding  the  fir^  by  means  of  a  shovel  mounted  upon 
rollers,  are  to  be  consiflered  as  improvements  upon  that 
patent. 

The  shaft  of  the  circular  fire-grate,  or  the  axle  upon 
which  it  revolves,  is  to  pass  through  a  hole  as^a  guide,  in 
a. bar  or  bearer  of  iron  built  into  the  brick- work,  and 
receives  its  support  at  bottom  upon  another  bar  or  bearer 
of  iroD,  which  is  to  be  capable  of  sliding  up  or  down  in 
grooves,  so  as  to\elevate  or  depress  the  fire.  To  this  last 
mentioned  bearer  is  to  be.  attached  a  rack  and  pinion,  or 
a  lever,  by  means  of  which  the  grate  may  be  raised  and 
lowered  at  pleasure.  Upon  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft, 
above  the  upper  supporting  bar,  are  ^ extended  two  or 
more  arms,  carrying  a  strong  ring  of  cast  iron,  intended 
to  receive  the  iron  bars  which  are  to  be  placed  parallel 
to  each  other  for  the  grating  of  the  fire,  and  round  the 
periphery  of  this  circular  grate  is  to  be  a  double'  rim  of 
sheet  iron,  rising  three  or  four  inches  up,  and  forming  a 
groove  to  be  filled  with  sand ;  so.  that  when  the  grate  is 
raised,  another  ring  of  iron,  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
furnace  (built  with  fine  brick),  may  fit  into  this  groove 
and  produce  a  sand  valve  for  the  purpose  of  excluding 
the  atmospheric  air  from  passing  up  the  sides  of  the  grate. 


Srunlon's  for  Improvements  iit  Fire  graiea 

Tffo  or  more  passages  are  made  through  the  brick-work, 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  current  of  air  to  the  top 

of  the  fire,  in  order  to  assist  in  igniliDg  the  smoke,  if  ne- 
cessary. These  passages  are  to  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure. 

The  fire-feeder  is  shaped  as  a  hopper  (see  the  former 
patent)  placed  over  the  feeding-bole,  and  the  delivery, 
aperture  at  bottom  is  capable  of  contraction,  as  may  be 
required.  Below  this  is  a  plate  of  iron  placed  in  an  in- 
clined position,  and  suspended  upon  pivots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  agitated,  in  order  to  distribute  the  fuel  and 
supply  the  fire  equally.  There  is  also  a  shovel  upon 
rollers  passing  from  a  coal-box  to  the  feeding-hole,  which 
is  moved  by  means  of  a  rod  or  cha'in  communicating 
with  the  engine,  or  any  known  moving  power. 

The  specification  is  not  illustrated  with  drawings,  and 
the  elaborate  description  is  so  confused,  that  we  cannot 
clearly  discover  the  intended  method  of  operating,  which 
must  plead  our  apology  for  this  imperfect  account. 

In  a  concluding  paragraph  the  patentee  says,  "  I  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  improvements  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  specification,  do  not 
consist  in  the  invention  or  construction  of  the  said  revolv- 
ing grate,  or  of  the  fire-feeder,  these  having  been  already 
described  in  my  specification  of  the  invention,"  &c.  (see 
page  86.)  "  The  improvements  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  present  specification,  consist  in  the  means  which  I 
now  employ  to  apply  the  said  circular  grate,  and  fire- 
feeders,  to  coppers  for  brewing,  to  stills,  to  reverberat- 
ing furnaces  for  melting  or  refining  metals,  to  furnaces 
for  heating  retorts,  to  the  furnaces  of  stoves  for  anneal- 
ing glass,  or  cast-iron ;  or  to  any  other  furnace  to  which 
the  said  circular  grate  and  fire-feeder  may  be  applicable, 
namely,    the  moveable  support  and  side-guides  of  Ihe 
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lower  end  of  the  upright  shaft,  and  the  power  of  vertical 
movement  now  given  to  the  said  shaft,  and  the  shovel 
now  combined  with  the  said  fire-feeder,as  above  described ; 
it  being,  by  these  means,  that  the  said  revolving  circular 
grate  and  fire-feeder  are  rendered  applicable  to  furnaces 
in  which  it  would  be  either  (inconvenient  or  impractica- 
ble, to  introduce  coal  through  the  roof  of  the  furnace." 

InroUedj  October y  1820. 


To  William  Pritchard,.  of  Castle  Street^  Southwark, 
and  Robert  Franks,  of  Red  Cross  Street^  Cripple- 
gate^  Hat  Manufacturersy  for  an  improved  Method 
of  mantfacturing  Waterproof  HatSy  to  be  made  (^ 
Wooly  Silky  Beaver,  or  other  Fur,  the  brims  of  which 

.  are  perfectly  waterproofy  and  wiUy  in  wet  weathefy 
and  in  every  climatCy  preserve  their  original  shape, 
being  stiffened  without  the  use  of  gluCy  or  any  other 
materialy  which  would  prevent  the  effect  of  the  water- 
proof mixture. 

The  shell  of  the  hat  being  prepared  of  the  usual  ma- 
terials,  and  dyed  and  formed  into  its  shape  as  heretofore, 
when  perfectly  dry  is  to  be  stiffened  with  a  composition 
worked  upon  the  inner  surface,  made  as  follows : — take 
one  pound  of  gum  kino,  eight  ounces  of  gum  elemi, 
three  pounds  of  gum  olibanum,  three  pounds  of  gum 
copal,  two  pounds  of  gum  juniper,  one  pound  of  gum 
ladanum,  one  pound  of  gum  mastic,  ten  pounds  of  shel- 
lac, and  eight  ounces  of  frankincense:  these  are  to 
be  pounded  small  and  mixed  together;  which  being 
done,  three  gallons  of  alcohol,  placed  in  an  earthen 
vessel,  is  to  receive  the  pounded  gums :  the  vessel  is  then 
to  be  immersed  in  a  water-bath,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  degrees  of  FahreA- 
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heil,  but  not  by  any  meaas  to  exceed  that  heat. 
eituatiofl  the  mixture  must  be  frequently  agitated,  ob- 
serving that  the  vessel  be  kept  perfectly  closed  in  order 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit.  When  the 
guroB  are  sufflciently  dissolved  by  the  above  process, 
add  to  the  mixture  one  pint  of  liquid  antmoDia,  vid  on$ 
ounce  of  oil  of  laveuder,  with  a' pound  of  gum  myrrh 
and  gum  opopaoax  dissolved  in  three  pints  of  spirit  of 
wine.  The  whole  of  the  ingredients  being  perfectly  in* 
corporated  and  free  from  Jumps,  constitute  the  vpater- 
proof  mixture  with  which  the  shell  of  the  hat  is  to  be 
stiffened.  After  the  shell  has  been  dyed,  shaped,  and 
rendered  perfectly  dry,  as  above  directed,  its  inner  sur- 
face and  the  under  side  of  the  brim  are  to  be  varnished 
with  this  composition  by' means  of  a  brush,  and  then 
placed  in  a  warm  drying-room  until  hard.  This  process 
is  to  be  repeated  several  times,  taking  care  that  the  var- 
nish does  not  penetrate  through  the  shell,  so  as  to  appear 
on  the  outer  side.  In  order  to  allow  the  perspiration  of 
the  head  to  evaporate,  small  holes  are  pierced  through 
the  crown  of  the  hat  from  the  inside  outward.  After 
this,  the  nap  of  silt,  beaver  or  other  fur,  is  to  be  laid  on 
by  the  finisher  as  usual ;  that  on  the  under  side  of  the 
ttrim,  which  has  been  prepared  as  above,  must  be  attached 
with  copal  varnish. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  singular  patents  which  are 
.  occasionally  inroUed;  a  greater  want  of  judgment  and 
science  we  have  rarely  if  ever  witnessed.  Why  elemi, 
olibauum,  frankincense,  and  ladanum  enter  into  the 
composition,  we  cannot  comprehend:  surely  a  much 
better  water- proof  varnish  may  be  made  with  only 
two  or  three  of  the  above  named  ingredients  and  al- 
cohol. 

htrolled,  September,  1820. 
3g 
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TVHfiiTRT  CoNSTANTiNE  i^JUViinQSj  of  CatburUm^etreet^ 
Fitzroy  SqimrCy  for  a  Lock  or  Fastening  for  general 
use. 

The  construction  of  this  look  appears-to  differ  bat  little 
from  tumbler  locks  in  general,  anc}  does  not,  in  our  opinioDy 
possess  any  striking  advantage  or  novelty  of  principle. 
It  consists  of  various  sliders,  studs,  and  tumbleis,  to  be 
raised  or  moved  by  the  different  steps  cut  upon  the  edge 
of  the  key.  Its  action  is  as  follows :  the  key  being  intro- 
duced into  the  key-bole  and  turned  part  of  the  way  round, 
the  different  steps  upon  its  edge,  will  cut  against  the  seve- 
ral sliders,  and  against  a  crote-bolt,  situated  within  a  cir- 
cular ward-box,  which  are  all  respectively  passed  into 
such  a  situation  that  the  fituds  and  spaces  of  the  slider^ 
or  tumblers j  all  stand  free  of  the  main-bolt,  and  enable 
U  .to  pass,  before  which  it  could  not  'have  been  moved. 
The  key  being  further  turned,  carries  with  it  a  snail,  or 
excentric,  which  is  connected  with,  and  moves  upon^the 
pipe  of  the  key-hole,  and  as  it  proceeds,  raises  a  lever  that 
held  the  main-bolt,  at  the  same  time  a  notch  in  the  snail 
presses  against  a  large  stud,  or  projecting  piece,  by  which 
the  main-bolt  is  shot  forward.  There  are  several  small 
spripgs  acting  respectively  against  the  sliders  as  usual,  in 
.a  direction  opposite  to  the  force  of  the  key.  The  speci- 
fication merely  gives  a  description  of  the  forms  of  the 
various  wards,  bolts,  springs  and  sliders,  without  point- 
ing out  their  particular  novelty  or  .advantage,  or  claiming 
the  smallest  latitude  as  to  variations  of  form  or  position: 
in  cofisequ^Qce,  we  are  to  consider  that  the  inventor  claims 
the  original  invention  of  every  part ;  and,  that  the  precise 
form  and  position  of  the  whole  there  described^  is  tbe 
subject  of  the  patent  right  claimed. 

InroUed,  October,  1820. 
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To  Thomas  Burr,  of  Shrewsbury,  for  certain  Improve- 
ments in  Machinery  for  Manufacturing  Lead  and 
other  Metal  into  Pipes  and  Sheets. 

The   mode   of  forming  pipes  of  lead   (or  other  mal-   j 
leable  metal)  proposed  in  the  specification  of  this  patent,   ] 
is  by  forcing  the  metal  through  an  aperture  of  corres- 
pondiog  dimensions  to  the  intended  outside  of  the  pipe, 
and  with  a  core  within  the  pipe  to  determine  its  bore. 
The  apparatus  coasisls  of  a  hollow  iron  cylinder,  made 
particularly  strong  and  sufBciently  true  for  a  piston  to 
work  easily  up  and  down  within  it.  This  cylinder  is  open 
at  one  end  and  closed  at  the  other,  excepting  a  small  aper- 
ture in  the  centre,  through  which  the  metal  pipe,  as  it    ' 
■  forms,  is  to  be  delivered,  as  well  as  to  allow  the  piston- 
rod  to  pass,  which  is  to  be  rather  more  than  the  whole 
length  of  the   cylinder.     To  this  aperture  in  the  centr* 
of  the  cylinder  is  to  be  fitted  a  ring  of  steel,  the  hole 
through  which   determines  the  external  diameter  of  the 
pipe,  and   the  piston-rod,  as  above   described,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  hole,  and  acting  as  a  core  or    . 
triblet,  is  to  determine  the  bore  or  internal  diameter  of 
the  pipe,  in  the  same  manner  as  tubes  are  formed  by    ' 
means  of  a  draw-plate. 

The  cylinder  placed  in  an  erect  position  upon  the  lop    ■ 
of  a  very  pdwerful  hydraulic  press,  is  to  be  secured  by 
frame-work ;  and  when  the  piston  is  lowered  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  piston-rod  or  core  of  the 
intended    pipe     projects    a     little   above  its    top,    the   J 
melted  metal  is  to  be  poured  through  the  hole  until  the    ] 
cylinder  is  filled. 

Upon  the  metal  becoming  set,  the  power  of  the  press  is 
to  be  exerted  against  the  under  side  of  the  piston,  by 
which  the  piston  will  rise,  and  the  metal  be  forced  through 
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the  hole  above  described,  in  the  form   of  pipe,  having 
the  piston-rod  within  it  as  a  core.     When  the  piston  has 
passed  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  operation  is  com- 
plete, anil  the  Dew-formed  pipe  must  be  sawed  round  and 
mipped  off  the  rod.     The  piston  is  then  to  be.  lowered 
hitgain,  and   melted  lead,  nearly   at  a  red  beat,  poured 
f-'tipon  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  heat  of  which  will  meK 
T  the  small  piece  of  pipe  that  has  been  left  closing  the  hole 
I   from  (he  last  operation,  nhen  the  melted  metal  mnst  be 
\  -ftgain  poured  in  to  fill  the  cylinder  ready  for  making  the 
I  "liest  length  of  pipe. 

In  order  to  alter  the  dimensions  of  the  pipe,  the  steet 
hole  may  be  unscrewed,  and  also  the  piston-rod  or  core, 
and  replaced  by  another  steel  hole  and  rod  of  a  differeoE 
size  to  the  former.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinder  may 
be  varied,  provided  its  capacity  is  large  enough  to  con- 
tain a  sufBcient  quantity  of  lead  to  make  one  length  of 
tiie  pipe.  The  larger  it  is,  the  longer  the  length  of  pipe 
may  be  made.  If  the  cylinder  be  sis  inches  diameter 
and  one  foot  long,  it  will  be  necessary  that  its  substance 
or  thickness  should  be  at  least  four  inches,  and  so  on  in 
proportion.  A  small  hole  is  made  in  the  top  of  the 
cylinder  to  assist  in  admitting  the  fluid  metal,  which, 
TThen  the  cylinder  is  filled,  is  to  be  closed  with  a  screw- 
plug.  In  the  event  of  the  apparatus  having  stood  some 
time  out  of  use,  it  may  be  necessary  to  warm  the  cylin- 
der by  placing  a  6re  imder,  by  which  means  it  will  work 
with  greater  ease. 

The  method  of  producing  sheets  of  lead,  proposed  in 
this  specification,  is  similar  to  the  foregoing,  except  that, 
instead  of  the  vessel,  which  is  to  contain  the  melted  metal, 
feeing  cylindrical  as  above,  it  is  in  this  case  of  a  square 
form,  of  length  and  depth  sufficient  to  contain  the  quan- 
t.'ty\^f  lead,  or   other  metal,   intended  to  produce  the 
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sheet.  The  ^tt  or  aperlure  through  which  the  sheet  is 
to  be  delivered  must  be  of  the  sEime  length  as  the  la- 
tended  width  of  the  sheet,  and  the  height  or  breadlh  of 
the  aperture  equal  to  the  intentled  tbiclioess  of  the  sheet. 
A  plate  of  steel,  intended  to  farm  one  edge  of  the  slit  or 
aperture,  is  to  be  made  moveable,  so  as  to  alter  the 
breadth  of  the  aperture,  and  consequently  the  thickness  of 
the  sheet  which  is  to  be  produced.  The  constructioa  of 
this  apparatus  will  be  the  same  as  before  described,  hav- 
ing a  piston  fitted  to  the  interior  of  the  vessel  to  be  raised 
by  the  upward  force  of  the  hydraulic  press,  which,  acting 
against  the  underside  of  the  piston,  forces  out  the  melal 
contained  in  the  vessel  through  the  slit  or  aperture  in  the 
form  of  a  sheet.  The  patentee  does  not  claim  the  inven- 
tion or  exclusive  use  of  the  machinery  above-men- 
tioned, in  all  its  applications ;  but  states  his  claim  of  ori- 
ginality to  consist  in  making  pipes  and  sheets  of  lead,  or 
other  suitable  metal,  by  pressing  or  forcing  the  metal  in  a 
solid  state  through  an  aperture  of  the  form  required,  and 
not  by  drawing  or  rolling  it  as  heretofore  practised. 
InroUed,  Octobert   1820. 


To  Major  Rohtb,  of  Lemon  Street,  Goodman's  Fields, 
London,  for  a  Method  of  separating  or  extracting  the 
Molasses  or  Syrup,  from  Muscovado  or  other  Sugars. 

It  having  been  discovered  that  a  considerable  porLioa 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  sugar,  which  constitutes 
molasses,  adheres  to  the  finer  crystals  of  the  sugar,  the 
patentee  proposes  to  remove  this  colouring  matter,  or 
molasses,  by  absorption.  With  this  view,  he  breaks  the 
lumps^^  and  passes  the  whole  through  a  sieve,  the  wires 

•  Sec  Brocksop's  invention  for  cmsliing  sugoi',  pago  13. 
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of  which  must  not  be  so  close  as  to  injure  the  grain.  He 
then  spreads  the  sugar  out  in  thin  layers  upon  linen  cloths 
or  other  absorbent  surfaces,  and  when  several  are  laid 
together,  the  whole  must  be  subjected  to  friction,  by 
which  the  molasses  will  be  absorbed  or  taken  up  by  the 
cloths,  and  the  sugar  remain  in  a  clarified  state.  The 
molasses  may  be  afterwards  collected  by  washing  the 
cloths  and  subjecting  the  liquor  to  evaporation.    - 

Inrolled,  October,  1820. 


To  William  Archer  Deacon,  of  Pilgrim* a- Hatchy 
South  Wealdy  Essex,  for  certain  Improvements  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Boots,  Shoes,  avui  Clogs,  by  the 
Application  of  certain  Materials  hitherto  unused  for 
that  purpose. 

The  improvements  of  this  patent  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  whalebone  or  whalefin,  in  different  forms  and 
stages  of  preparation,  either  to  the  exterior  or  interior  of 
the  soles  of  boots,  shoes,  or  clogs,  for  which  purpose  a 
selection  is  made  of  the  most  smooth  and  flat  pieces  of 
^  whalebone,  which  are  sawed  in  a  cross  direction  to  the 
fibres  into  pieces  of  convenient  lengths  for  working.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  the  shell,  or  hard  exterior  of  the  whale- 
bone or  whalefin  for  inner  soles,  from  which  the  soft 
fibrous  inside  is  to  be  removed.  In  obtaining  this,  the 
above  pieces  are  to  be  split  breadthways,  and  all  the 
fibrous  parts  scraped  or  rasped  off,  leaving  the  shell  or 
outer  hard  glossy  skin  of  the  whcdebone,  reduced  to  about 
the  thirty-second  part  of  an'  inch  in  thickness.  Being 
thus  prepared,  and  cut  to  the  form  of  the  last,  and  soaked 
in  hot  water,  they  are  then  to  be  worked  into  the  boot  or 
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shoe  in  the  place  of  the  inner  sole,  using  a  piece   of  ba- 
sil or  other  flexible  leather  as  a  lining. 

The  exterior  sole  and  heel  of  the  boot,  shoe,  or  clog, 
is  to  be  made,  of  whalebone  or  whalefin,  not  split  and 
prepared  as  above,  but  used  in  its  entire  state,  cut  into 
shapes  by  a  fine  saw.  and  attached  in  several  pieces  bj 
mieans  of  screws,  nails  or  rivets,  passed  through  holes 
drilled  round  the  exterior  edge  of  the  sole.  These  outer- 
soles  may  be  attached  to  shoes  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion. 

No  part  of  this  invention  extends  to  any  mode  of  fixing 
the  parts  of  boots  or  shoes  together,  but  merely  to  the  intro- 
duction and  use  of  prepared  whalebone,  or  whalefin,  as 
an  internal  sole,  and  the  use  of  it  in  its  natural  state  ex- 
ternally. We  presume,  that  the  object  of  this  invention 
is  to  render  boots  and  shoes  water-proof;  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  stated  in  the  specification. . 

InroUedy  Aprily  1S20. 


To  Samuel  Fletcher,  of  Walsall^  Staffordshire^  for 
an  Improvement  on^  and  Additions  to  Saddles,  Sad* 
dle-strapsy  Saddle-girths,  and  Saddle-cloths,  by  the 
application  of  certain  known  Materials  hitherto  un- 
used for  that  purpose. 

The  object  proposed  in  this  patent  is,  to  render  sad- 
dle-girths elastic  by  the  addition  of  springs ;  which  is 
effected  by  attaching  one  end  of  the  strap  to  a  worm- 
spring  in  the  following  manner.  Plate  XVII.  fig.  6.  ex- 
hibits the  elastic  part  of  the  girth,  in  which  a,  is  a  strap 
of  leather  folded  and  stitched  to  the  buckle ;  5,  a  piece 
of  leather  to  be  attached  to«  the  girth,  upon  which  are 
stitched  two  thick  pieces  of  leather  c,  c,  forming  a  recess 
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for  the  6priog  to  aet  in;  d^v&M,  metal  plate  fiind  to  tiie 
end  of  the  pieces,  6,  and  c^  c,  having  an  openijog  or  eye 
for  the  strap  o^^  to  pass  through  ;  e,  is  «.nother  pieeeof 
metal  attached  tO^be  end  of  the  stiap  a^'  intend  e<mi||^gL| 
as  a  stop  or  resistance  to  the  spring ;  ^  is  a  worm  nptmg 
coiled  round  tbe^trap  a,  the  action  of  which  is  confined 
within  the  two  pHtes'  dy  and  e :  now,  if  a  force  be  exerted 
upon  the  Springs iby  pullfeg  the  buckle  and  stflBi^  jc^  the 
worm  becomes  wntracted,  which  will  be  the  case  when 
the  girth  is  tightty4p«ckled ;  but  in  the  event  of  the  body 
of  the  horse  shridKng,  the  elasticity  of  the  worm-spiring 
will  keep  the  sad^  firmly  secured  to  the  horse's  back, 
which  is  not  the  <me  with  girths  of  the  ordinary  make. 

The  worm-sprift  f,  is  to  be  formed  and  tempered  so 
as  to  allow  thoslK)  a,  to  draw  out  a  very  little  way  by 
a  power  or  wi^gilBrayial  to  twentyrfive  or  thirtjafilMinjs 
being  attached  to  it,  and  its  resistance  is  to  be  isuch,  that 
not  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  so  suspended,  will 
compress  it  clos^  together. 

When  the  spring  and  other  parts  are  formed  and  con- 
nected as  above  described,  and  shewn  in  fig.  6.,  then  the 
outer  strap  g,  fig.  7.  is  to  be  stitched  oyer  the  whole,  leav- 
ing an  aperture  at  A,  for  the  passage  of  the  strap  a, 
moving  in  and  out,  as  the  force  exerted  upon  the  girth 
or  other  bandage  round  the  body  of  the  horse  may  require 
it  to  contract  or  elongate. 

InroUedy  November ^  1820. 


To  Joseph  Main^^  Bagnio  Courty  Newgate  Stre^ 
London^  for  an  ii^k[>roved  Method  of  preparing  and 
spinning  fFool^  Cmton,  Silij  Flax^  Fur,  and^iU^^t^ 
Fibrous  Substcmces, 

Thb  improvement  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this 
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palenf,  consisls  in  certain  alterations  is  and  additions  to 
parts  of  the  ordinary  spinning  apparatus.  The  wool 
cotton,  silb,  flax,  fur,  or  other  fibrous  substance, 
hackled,  carded,  or  otherwise  dressed  as  heretofore,  and 
then  operated  upon  by  the  drawing  machinery  as  usual, 
which  constitutes  no  part  of  the  present  improvement. 
lo  this  stage  of  the  preparation,  immediately  from  the 
drawing-machine,  the  improved  apparatus  takes  up  the 
process  of  roving,  spinning,  or  doubling.  The  spindlea 
are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  consequenttj' 
the  bobbins  and  flyers  turn  vertically.  This  mode  of 
placing  the  spindles  and  bobbins,  however,  though  differ- 
ing from  the  general  arrangement  of  spinning  apparatus, 
the  patentee  does  not  claim  as  an  original  invention, 

The  improvements  claimed  are  divisible  into  four 
heads,  viz.  First,  the  situation  of  the  whirl,  or  pulley  by 
which  the  spindle  and  flyer  is  made  to  revolve;  this  is 
placed  near  the  end  of  the  spindle,  as  seen  at  a.  Figure  1, 
Plate  XVIII.  and  to  which  a  band  is  to  be  connected  from 
a  first  mover.  Secondly,  the  arms  b,  b,  of  the  flyer,  made 
of  bright  steel  wire,  are  capable  of  being  removed,  and 
others  supplied  in  ease  of  accident:  they  pass  through 
holes  drilled  in  the  ends  or  shoulders  of  the  flyer  c,  and 
are  secured  by  means  of  small  screws,  as  shewn  in  the 
figure,  their  extremities  being  twisted  so  as  to  form 
eyes  for  guiding  the  thread  or  yarn  to  the  bobbin. 
Thirdly,  the  flyer  is  made  capable  of  adjustment,  so  that 
it  may  be  slidden  uponthespiDdle,aDdfixediuany  desired 
part,  by  means  of  a  screw  passing  through  the  neck  of 
the  flyer  holding  it  upon  the  spindle,  by  which  it  may  be 
accommodated  to  bobbins  of  any  length.  Fourthly,  the 
lateral  traversing  or  sliding  of  the  bobbin  upon  the  spin- 
dle is  guided,  and  its  revolving  velocity  regulated  by  the 
sprtog  wires  ddf  flg.l  >  3,  which  are  mounted  upooaswivel  < 
3h 
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connected  at  bottom  to  the  traversing bar,A  whichspringg 
d  d,  act  above  in  a  very  smooth  groove  formed  at  the  end 
of  the  bobbin :  by  these  means,  the  usual  advancing  and 
receding  motion  of  the  traversing  bar  is  communicated 
to  the  bobbin,  in  order  to  bring  it  in  a  situation  to  receive 
the  yarn  or  thread,  so  that  it  may  be  uniformly  distri- 
buted upon  the  bobbin.  The  velocity  of  the  bobbin's 
revolution  may  be  retarded  by  bringing  the  spring  wires 
closer  together,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  bobbin, 
vrhicb  is  done  by  turning  the  screw  /',  and  thus  the  bob- 
bin may  be  regulated  so  as  to  draw  ofif  the  yarn  or  thread 
quicker  or  slower,  as  circumstances  require. 

The  operation  of  roving,  spinning,  or  doubling,  is  as 
follows: — the  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  other  fibrous  sub- 
stance, is  delivered  from  the  drawing  machinery  (which 
must  be  supposed  as  situate  at  or  near  the  letter  A),  and 
passing  through  the  hollow  part  of  the  spindle,  seen  at  A, 
comes  out  at  the  eye  g,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  lower 
eye  of  the  flyer  arm  b,  and  along  the  arm  to  the  upper 
eye  by  which  it  is  guided  on  to  the  bobbin.  The  spindle 
of  polished  steel,  resting  horizontally  in  the  cocks  t,  and 
I,  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  baud,  as  before  men- 
tioned, passing  over  the  whirl  or  pulley  a,  attached  to  the 
spindle,  which  carries  the  fiyer  and  its  armsc,  c,  b,  b.  Br 
the  revolution  of  the  spindle  and  flyers,  the  yarn  or  thread 
It  roved,  spun,  or  doubled  ;  the  woolly  fibres  of  which 
are  Hlsi),  by  the  same  operation,  farther  drawn  and  slightly 
twisted,  u  well  ag  the  short  loose  fibres  more  effectually 
worked  in  and  incorporated  with  the  longer. 

In  order  to  remove  the  spindle  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  bobbin,  the  cock  I,  is  made  to  turn  horizon- 
tally upon  a  pivot,  m  ;  which  pivot,  being  a  thumb-screw, 
fastens  the  cock  where  the  spindle  is  mounted.  By  this 
apparatus,  the  patentee  stales  the  roving  to  be  so  much 
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iojproved,  that  less  doubllDg  than  heretofore  becomes  ne- 
cessary, and  that  the  thread  spun  is  both  finer  and  stronger   ' 
than  any  other  spinning   machinery  ;  it  is  also  produced 
much  more  rapidly  or  in  greater  quantity. 

The  size  and  velocity  of  the  machinery  must  be  varied, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  intended  to  be 
Operated  upon,  and  also  in  the  different  processes  of 
roving,  EpinniDg,  and  doubling ;  but  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  parts  are  the  same.  It  isconsidered  by 
the  patentee,  that  this  improvement  upon  the  ordinary 
spinning  apparatus  is  principally  estimable  from  the 
means  afforded  of  regulatiog  the  comparative  velocity  of 
the  bobbin  to  the  flyer,  which  is  done  with  such  ease  and 
delicacy,  as  io  produce  finer  thread,  better  yam,  and 
greater  quantities  than  heretofore ;  also  that  it  is  equally 
applicable  to  hand  or  mill  spinning. 

InroUed,  July,  18iO. 


7b  Thomas  Cook,  of  Brighton,  Sussex,  for  an  im- 
proved Apparatus  for  the  Purpose  of  Cooking,  which 
he  designates  a  Philosophical  Cookery. 


This  cooking  apparatus  consists  of  a  fire-grate  or 
range,  with  various  contiguous  chambers,  or  hot  closets, 
ovens  and  boiler,  &c.  with  flues  passing  from  the  range 
to  heat  them.  Plate  X  VJ.  fig.  9.  shews  a  vertical  section 
of  the  apparatus,  taken  parallel  to  the  front,  at  about 
two  feet  back  ;  and  fig.  4.  is  a  section  at  right  angles  to 
the  front,  cut  through  the  middle  of  the  fire  grate.  These 
figures  exhibit  the  relative  situation  of  the  respective 
parts,  and  the  direction  of  the  flues. 

The  bars  of  the  range  are  capable  of  being  removsd, 
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haviog  their  euds  made  with  necks  which  rest  to 
in  the  side ;  a,  is  the  fire-place,  with  the  asb-pit  below, 
from  whence  the  flame  and  heated  smoke  pass  through 
the  flues,  b,  b,  b,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  described ; 
€,  is  a  roasting  closet,  lined  with  sheet  iron,  and  heated 
by  the  flame  passing  over  it.  This  closet  is  tDtended  to 
receive  a  spit  and  rack,  which  are  connected  to,  and 
closed  in  by  a  door  in  front,  made  to  draw  out  upon  rol- 
lers ;  rf,  is  a  hot  closet  for  keeping  victuals  warm  after  it 
has  been  cooked  ;  e,  is  a  hot-plate  closet,  heated  by  the 
flame  passing  under  it  and  up  its  side ;  this  is  intended  fer 
stewing  or  boiling,  d:c. ;/,  is  a  similar  hot-plate  closet, 
heated  by  the  flame  passing  up  from  the  main  flue  througb 
a  circular  aperture  iu  the  brick-work :  in  this  cloeet,  pari 
cf  the  bottom  plale  may  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  sauce-pan  over  the  flame  ;  the  doors  of  these 
closets  open  by  sliding  up  and  down  in  grooves ;  g,  and 
h,  are  ovens  heated  by  the  flues  which  pass  over  or 
around  them,  having  falling  doors  upon  hinges;  i,  iaa 
boiler  at  the  back  of  the  range,  under  and  up  the  back  of 
which,  one  of  the  flues  passes. 

A  fire  being  made  in  the  range,  that  portion  of  the 
smoke  which  is  not  consumed  will  proceed,  accompa- 
nied by  heat  through  the  respective  flues,  b,  b,b;  first 
under  the  sliding  plate,  k,  at  the  back  of  the  range,  which 
becomes  heated  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  saucepans, 
or  stewing  vessels  upon  it.  Beyond  this,  the  flue  passes 
under  and  up  the  back  of  the  boiler,  and  hence  into  the 
^  chimney.  The  main  flue  extends  in  a  lateral  direction  as 
1  seen  in  fig.  3.  heating  the  closets,  c,  d,  e,  and  f,  and  also 
the]  ovens,  g,  and  A,  as  above  described,  and  may  be 
also  carried  on  through  the  brick-work  as  at  J,  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  another  boiler.  Tlie  upper  parts 
the  flues  are  all  furnished  with  dampers  as  usual,  and 
also   with   scrapers  to   remove   the  soot.      Small   pipes 
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fComiauDicate  with  the  respective  chambers  ia  order  to 
carry  o£F  the  steam. 

A  steam-box  or  kettle,  for  cookiog  at  a  distance  from 
the  range,  or  in  another  room,  is  also  described,  which 
is  supplied  with  steam  by  a  pipe  passing  from  the  boiler; 
or  there  may  be  several  of  them  of  the  same  construc- 
tion. This  steam-box  consists  of  two  parts,  an  upper 
and  under  vessel,  which  fit  together  in  a  groove  contain- 
ing water,  by  means  of  which  a  steam-tight  joint  is  pro- 
duced. The  upper  part  of  the  vessel,  a  sort  of  hood,  is 
fixed  near  the  cieling,  having  the  steam-pipe  opening  into 
it  with  a  cock,  and  the  lower  or  movable  part  of  the 
vessel  is  placed  upon  a  bracket  or  shelf,  which  slides  ver- 
tically up  and  down  ia  a  groove  supported  by  a  line  and 
balance- weight  passing  over  a  pulley;  this  is  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  victuals,  and,  when  put  into  action,  must  be 
raised  or  slidden  up  and  joined  to  the  hood  or  cover,  so  as 
.  to  make  it  steam-tight ;  the  steam-cock  is  then  opened  and 
the  operation  of  cooking  goes  on. 

InroUed,  August,  1820.  ,     , 


To  John  Barton,  of  Falcon  Square,  Lojidon,  for  cer- 
tain  Improvements  in  Propelling,  and  in  the  Construc- 
tion of  Engines  a?id  Boilers  applicable  to  propelling 
and  other  purposes. 


The  improvements  proposed  in' this  patent  consist  of 
five  parts ;  viz.  first,  in  the  construction  and  form  of  the 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  the  situation  of  the  fire,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  flues,  by  which  the  greatest  possible 
surface  of  the  boiler  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire. 
Secondly,    in   forming   the   rod   of  a  lift-pump  hollow, 
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80  OS  to  make  it  the  chanDel  up  irhich  the  water  is  to 
flow  after  it  baa  piissed  the  bucket.  Thirdly,  in  the  cdd- 
struction  of  the  chamber  and  piston  of  H  forcing  pump, 
as  of  a  fire  engine,  garden  engine,  tSsc.  Fourthly,  in  a 
mode  of  supplying  pistons  with  oil  or  other  greaje 
by  means  of  a  valve  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  And 
fifthly,  in  the  construction  of  paddle  wheels  for  propel- 
ling vessels  in  water. 

The  boiler  of  the  steam  engine  is  proposed  to  be  cyliOr 
drical  and  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  which  is  shewn  at  fig.  5.  Plate  XVII.  a  is  the  fire 
placed  upon  the  grating,  and  6  is  the  ash-pit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cinders  and  dust;  c,  c,  are  parts  of  the  boiler 
occupied  with  water  ;  d,  d,  are  parts  of  the  flue  pass- 
ing from  the  fire  up  through  the  water;  and  e,  is  the 
chimney  for  the  ultimate  exit  of  the  smoke.  The  flame 
and  heated  vapour  emitted  from  the  fire  passes  along  the 
Que  under  the  boiler,  and  near  the  extremity  of  the  eylia- 
def  turns  up  as  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  it  then 
enters  the  right  hand  flue  d,  passes  along  it,  (being  the 
whole  length  of  the  boiler,)  and  coming  round  in  front 
of  the  middle  partition  (filled  with  wafer)  proceeds  along 
the  left-hand  flue,  d,  to  the  farther  end  of  the  boiler, 
where  it  escapes  through  the  chimney,  c,  into  the  open 
air.  By  this  disposition  of  the  flues,  which  pass  through 
the  boiler  and  are  surrounded  with  water,  the  possibility 
of  their  burning  is  prevented,  and  the  greatest  surface  of 
the  boiler  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  heat. 

Fig.  6.  shows  a  section  of  the  barrel  of  a  lift-pump ; 
a,  is  the  bucket  with  stuffing  as  usual,  fitted  to  the  bar- 
rel ;  6,  is  the  bucket-rod,  in  this  case  made  large  and 
hollow ;  c,  is  the  clack  or  valve.  When  the  rod  and  bucket 
are  forced  down  into  the  water,  the  valve,  c,  rises,  and 
the  water  Sows  through  the  bucket  into  the  hollow  rod. 
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Upon  the  rod  and  bucket  being  raised,  tbe  valve,  c,  faUa, 
and  the  columu  of  water  Id  the  hollow  rod  will  be  car- 
ried up  and  discharged  at  top. 

Fig.  7.  shews  a  section  of  the  chamber  of  a  forcing' 
pump,  in  which  a,  is  what  is  commonly  called  the  suc- 
tion-pipe ;  b,b  i,  bi,  is  the  chamber  ;  c,  and  d, are  fans 
acting  as  pistons ;  c,  and  /,  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
levers,  or  arms,  which  work  the  fans.  Upon  the  right- 
hand  lever,  f,  being  depressed,  as  shewn  in  the  figure, 
the  valve  or  clack,  d,  will  open,  and  the  water  flow 
through  it  into  the  right-hand  space  of  the  chamber,  6  2, 
Upon  the  iRft-hand  lever,  e,  being  depressed,  the  fans  will 
alter  their  situation,  the  clack,  d,  will  close,  and  the 
clack,  c,  open,  by  which  the  water  will  flow  through  c, 
into  the  left-hand  part  of  the  chamber,  6  1,  at  the  same 
time  the  water,  which  occupied  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
chamber,  6  2,  will,  by  the  fan,  rf,  be  forced  out  through 
the  clack  or  valve,  h,  then  open,  and  pass  into  the  breeches- 
pipe,  i,  i.  Another  stroke  of  the  pump  (that  is  by  again 
depressing  the  lever,/,)  will  bring  the  fans,  c,  and  d,  as 
seen  in  the  figure,  and  force  out  the  water  from  the  cham- 
ber, 61,  through  the  clack,  g,  into  the  breeches-pipe,  i,  i. 
,Thus  the  water  accumulating  in  the  breeches- pipe,  be- 
comes forced  up  into  the  air-vessel, y,  in  which  the  elasti- 
city of  the  air  acting  upon  the  water,  ejects  it  with  con- 
siderable force  through  the  exit-pipe,  k,  and  thus  the 
apparatus  may.  be  used  as  an  engine  for  extingujshing 
fire,  &c. 

The  method  of  supplying  a  piston  with  oil  or  grease 
is  by  forming  a  groove  or  channel  In  the  top  of  the 
cylinder,  and  filling  this  channel  with  the  oily  matter, 
which  is  admitted  into  the  cylinder,  by  occasionally 
opening  a  cock  placed  in  this  groove,  the  handle  of 
which  may  be  connected  to  a  rod  or  some  other  contriv- 
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aiice,  and  the  cock  be  opened  by  the  actiob  bf  the  pis- 
ton-fod. 

The  improved  paddle-wheel  is  made  lEus  a  hollow  dramV 
baring  th6  tfoat-bodrds  placed  as  tangentA  to  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel,  with  curved  edges,  and  the  wh^I  iteelf 
Bn6y  tot,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  surface  of 
the  ^atef . 

I'he  respective  advantages  of  these  inventions  are  not 

pointed  out  in  the  specification,  and  we  are  not  sufficie^itfy 

aware'  of  their  superiority  to  inform  our  readers  upon 

that  subject.     As  to  the  originali^  of  the   plans,  we 

cannot  but  consider  them  slight,  very  slight  variations 

from  other  inventions  which  have  long  been  before  the 

public. 

JhroUed,  November^  1820. 


<^SfnaI  <!Dommunfeat^m$. 


On  the  Composition  of  the  Blood, 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  . 

Sciences. 

The.  notice  which  you  have  given  of  the  contents  of 
the  paper  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  relative,  to  the  com- 
ponent  parts  of  the  blood,  has  excited  m^  attention ;  and 
I  have  also  since  read  the  paper  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Really,  Sir,  I  marvel  at  the  gravity  with  which  that 
paper  is  written.  What  would  be  said  if  any  tyro  of 
only  twelve  months'  initiation  in  anatomy  and  chemis- 
try had  proposed  to  determine  the  component  parts  of 
healthy  blood  by  submitting  to  examination  for  that  pur- 
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pose  the  coagulum  of  ao  nneurism  which  had  been  bq 
loDg  quiescent.A^ra^U'n  super  iitratum,lb&t  the  saline  parts 
bad  actually  crystalliaed  ? — And  so  the  discovery  of  small 
globules  in  aneuriamal  coagula  and  the  increase  of  their 
Dumber  in  proportioo  to  the  duratioa  of  the  coagulunii 
throws  great  light  upon  the  material  of  which  the  blood 
is  composed '.  whilEt,  till  this  discovery  was  made,  we 
knew  of  no  globuUa  but  red  globules.  But  is  Sir  Everard 
Home  quite  sure  that  these  globules  existed  in  the  blood  at 
all  previously  to  its  being  coagulated  in  the  aneurism  ; 
and  if  he  is  not,  how  is  he  sure  that  they  are  Dot  the  pro- 
duct of  disease  or  of  some  peculiar  modification  of  the 
blood  at,  or  after,  such  coagulation.  What  does  not  ap- 
pear is  to  be  presumed  not  to  be.  If  these  globules  be 
only  found  in  the  coagulated  blood  of  an  aneurism,  the 
presumption  is,  that  they  are  the  product  of  such  coagu- 
lation, or  of  some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  and 
therefore  the  discovery  as  to  the  component  parts  of 
healthy  blood  amounts  to  nothing. 

There  can  be  no  harm  ia  investigating  the  compoDent 
parts  of  the  coagula  of  an  aneurism  ;  but  it  ia  certainly 
very  injurious  to  science  where  men  of  known  charac- 
ter announce,  from  having  discovered  certain  globules  ia 
such  coagula,  thatsuch  &isco\ety  throws  great  light  upon 
the  material  of  which  the  blood  is  composed.  Whereas 
such  blood  must  be  the  most  unfit  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  healthy  blood,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons; 
because  we  cannot  possibly  know  what  changes  it  has 
undergone  during  its  quiescent  state. 


1 '  l4om 


I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 


JUottdou,  Nov.  H.  1830. 
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On  So€ut  Making. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal  of  Arte  and  Sciences, 
Sir,  .-•-'- 

The  public  roads  are  alwajs  subjects  of  great- htterest, 
'and  therefore  in  jour  account  of  Mr.  Mf  Adam's  meihod 
of  road-making,  and  of  repairing  roads,  you  have  done 
well  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  But  I  hope,  Sir, 
you  do  not  suppose  we  shall  take  all  that  gentleman's 
ipae  dibits  and  other  quackery  for  granted.  After  giving 
him  every  credit  for  his  method  of  management,  where 
he  has  himself  personally  superintended,  we  shall  still 
find  reason  to  call  in  question  many  of  his  assertions. 
How,  for  example,  can  we  be  weak  enough  to  believe, 
that  **  the  thickness  of  a  road  is  immaterial  as  to  ib 
strength  for  carrying  weight ;"  (see  your  last  Number.) 
And  how  can  we .  believe,  against  the  evidence  of  oar 
senses,  that  **  substituting  pavements  for  convenient  and 
useful  roads,  is  a  kind  of  desperate  remedy  to  iehich 
ignorance  has  had  recourse.^*  It  may  be  a  desperate  re- 
medy, but  it  is  a  remedy  to  which  the  good^  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  citizens  of  London  have'  obligfed  them 
to  have  recourse.  And  how  can  we  consent  to  thfe  doc- 
trine, that  stones  ought  to  be  laid  down  on  a  bog  without 
any  substratum  whatever,  notwithstanding  his  evidence 
given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
notwithstanding  he  has  obtained  a  certificate  frotn'  a  ma- 
gistrate, of  the  efficacy  of  a  certain  mode  of  making  roads 
over  a  bog  ?  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  questions  which  they  put  to  Mr.  M^Adam  on  this 
subject,  appeared  surprised,  and  weU  they  might,  at  his 
answer  to  the  question,  <'  Have  you  not  found,  that  the 
foundation  of  bog  sinks  ?  He  says,  "  No ;  not  a  bit  of  the 
road  sinks."  He  had  previously  informed  the  committee 
that  ^*  the  road  in  Somersetshire  between  Bridgewater 
and  Cross  is  mostly  over  a  morass^  which  is  so  extremely 
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soft,  that  when  you  ride  ia  a  carriage  along  the  road, 
you  see  the  water  tremble  in  the  ditches  on  each  side; 
and  after  there  has  been  a  slight  frost,  the  vibration  of 
the  water  from  the  carriage  on  the  road  will  be  so  great 
as  to  break  the  youog  ice."  Now,  Sir,  taking  the  defini- 
tion of*  bog  or  morass  as  being  a  "  quagmire  generally 
covered  ■with  grass,  but  not  always  solid  enough  to  sup- 
port the  body,"  I  ask  Mr.  M'Adam,  where,  in  all  the  line 
of  road  between  Cross  and  Bridgewater,  does  it  pass  im- 
mediately over  a  bog  or  morass  ?  On  the  contrary,  will 
he  deny,  that  there  is  not  uniformly  between  the  surface 
of  the  road  all  the  way  from  Cross  to  Brent,  and  even  to 
Highbridge,  a  stratum  consisting  of  some  feet  in  thick- 
ness of  hard  clay  immediately  under  the  road,  before 
you  arrive  at  any  peat,  or  as  it  is  called,  when  lying  deep 
under  clay  in  that  country,  pill-coal,  whatever  ?  And  in 
order  to  prove  my  account  of  this  road  correct,  bricks 
are  made  at  Cross,  at  Wear,  and,  occasionally,  on  or  near 
the  whole  line  of  road  which  Mr.  M'Adam  states  is 
over  a  morass.  If,  therefore,  this  road  is  the  only  road 
which  he  has  made  or  repaired  over  a  bog,  his  assertions 
and  experience  go  for  nothing.  As  to  the  vibration  of 
which  be  speaks,  I  can  inform  your  readers  that  vibration 
will  take  place  when  a  rapid  carriage  passes  over  solid 
clay,  and  wheb  the  substratum  is  gravelly  sand:  but  of 
the  extent  of  the  vibration  to  which  he  alludes  on  that 
road,  I  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  some  doubt :  for  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  whole  line  of  road  to 
which  Mr.  M'Adam  alludes  for  upwards  of  forty  years 
past. 

I  have  but  one  or  two  observations  more  to  make  re- 
lative to  Mr.  M'Adam,  He  orders  the  stones  to  be 
broken  small,  the  pieces  not  more  than  six  ouncen  in 
weight  each.     This  is  almost  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
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Btanec  of  his  eystem  of  road-making ;  bat  if  he  eqpposes 
that  he  is  the  first  person  who  made  this  discovery,  he  it 
^regiously  deceived.  From  the  bad  state  in  which  the 
roads  were  for  years  in  every  direction  round  Bristd, 
the  discovery  may  be  new  to  htm  and  to  the  citizens  of 
that  city ;  but  not  so  to  us  inhabitants  of  the  lowlftod 
districts  of  Somersetshire.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
the  stones  vrere  broken  small,  and  a  part  of  the  ro&d 
from  Cross  to  Bridgewater  was  in  excellent  condition; 
and  generally  has  been,  from  that  period  to  the  present 
'  time,  without  the  intervention  or  opinion  of  Mr.  M'Adam. 
The  part  of  the  road  to  which  I  allude  is  that  passing 
through  Huntspill ;  and  as  names  and  dates  ia  such  state- 
ments are  important,  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Thamat 
GreeTouoott,  an  inhabitant  of  Huntspill,  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Turnpikes,  was  the  person  nnder  wtose 
management  that  part  of  the  road  was  so  well  kept;  and 
;  that  John  Hunt,  a  labourer  living  at  South  Brent,  broke 
'  the  greater  part  of  the  stones,  and  did  most  of  the  other 
'  manual  labour  on  that  road.  At  no  period  since,  baS 
that  part  of  the  road  been  in  better,  if  so  good  a  condi- 
tion, as  it  then  was.  This  road,  it  should  not  be  foi^t- 
ten,  is  always  repaired  with  lime-stone.  It  may  be  also 
necessary  to  mention,  that  this  road  has  always  been 
kept  much  more  circular  than  Mr.  M'Adam  recommends: 
perhaps  it  is  more  convex  than  is  necessary ;  but  I  am 
quite  Sure,  that  whoever,  in  making  or  repairing  a  road 
of  thirty  feet  wide,  raises  it  only  three  inches  in  the  cen- 
tre, according  to  Mr.  M'Adam's  directions,  will  egrB- 
giously  err,  unless  it  be  kept  in  very  extraordinary  repair 
indeed. 

Whilst  writing  on  the  subject  of  roads,  I  would  ob- 
■erve,  that  a  small  tract,  lately  published  by  Mr.  CHAM- 
BERS, is  deserving  of  attention  by  road-makers.     Mr.  C. 
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well  observes,  that,  "  In  tbe  formation  of  a  new  road, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  convexity  determined 
on  for  the  surfaccj  the  foundation  should  partake  of  (he 
same  curvature;  by  which  regulation,  tbe  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  road  will  assume  the  character  of  a  bridge, 
and  be  proportionally  stronger  than  if  formed  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  convexity  of 
roads.  Formerly  the  barrelled  road  was  the  fashion  ;  now 
an  almost  perfectly  flat  one  is  as  much  advocated — the  ex- 
treme of  both  is  evideniiy  wrong.  Roads  partaking  in 
convexity  the  segment  of  a  small  circle,  for  the  sake  of 
lateral  drainage,  especially  in  undulating  districts,  where 
a  perfect  level  cannot  be  maintained  in  every  hundred 
yards,  must  be  wholly  unnecessary ;  the  middle  part  soon 
becomes  the  only  beaten  track,  and  as  much  out  of  re- 
pair as  if  the  road  was  not  one  third  of  its  width  ;  such 
roads  should  be  flattened  to  a  rise  at  most,  of  five  inches 
in  the  centre,  where  the  width  shall  not  exceed  2  poles, 
or  S3  feet;  but  roads  lying  on  a  descent,  instead  of 
being  less,  should  often  [always]  be  more  round  than 
those  on  a  plane,  to  insure  lateral  drainage.  In  level 
districts,  where  longitudinal  drainage  is  diGBcult  to  be 
obtained,  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  disregard  a  proper 
curvature ;  and  instead  of  five,  an  elevation  of  eight  or 
nine  inches  [in  a  road  33  feet  wide]  may  be  found  neces- 
sary. Even  in  the  former  instance,  a  due  elevation  in 
the  centre  will  always  be  found  beneficial."  These  are 
sound  observations,  and  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
those  whom  Mr.  M'Adam's  quackery  has  led  astray.  It 
should  be  always  kept  in  mind,  that  the  sole  intention  of 
keeping  roads  circular  is,  that  they  should  immediately 
discbarge  whatever  water  falls  upon  them ;  a  rise  of  three 
inches  in  the  middle  on  a  road  thirty  feet  wide  wiM 
Scarcely,  if  ever,  he  sufficient  for  such  a  purpose,  in  con* 
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sequence  of  the  dirt  which  will  unavoidablj  collect  eyea 
on  the  best  formed  and  best  kept  road. 

I  am  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  Mr.  M^Adam. 
He  advises  that,  <^  nothing  should  be  laid  on  the  clean 
stone  on  pretence  of  binding"  Mr.  M^Adam  is  certainly 
no  chemist,  or  he  ought  to  have  known  that  one  of  the 
lieasons  whj  hard,  compact  lime*8tone  forms  such  good 
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roads  is,  because  the  pressure  and  friction  of  wheel-car- 
riages make  of  such  stone  a  kind  of  mortar,  which,  sinki 
ing  down  between  the  crevices,  binds  the  whole  togther. 
I  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  any  mate- 
rial could  be  found  which  would  operate  like  this  on 
roads,  it  would  be  desirable  to  use  it.  This  I  presume 
however,  except  on  lime-stone  roads,  or  roads  repaired 
with  chalk  and  .flint,  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  or  at  least 
such  a  one  as  is  too  dear  to  be  introduced  in  the  making 
of  roads  generally.  " 

.  Before  I  close  my  letter  there  is  another  recent  publica- 
tion, by  Mr.  Wickens,  which  may  be  noticed.  It  is  enti- 
tled, "  The  Improvement  of  ihe  English  Roads^  urged 
during  the  existing  dearth  of  employment  for  the  Poor*' 
This  tract  is  deserving  the  attention  of  our  political  eco- 
nomists. But  while  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  with 
proper  management  many  of  our  idle  population  may 
be  advantageously  employed  in  the  improvement  of  our 
roads,  [I  am  compelled,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Wickens's  pamphlet,  to  conclude  that 
there  are  objections,  we  fear  many  of  them  insuperable, 
to  the  making  of  sugh  employment  efficient.  It  appears 
by  the  Parliamentary  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  acts  now  in  force  regarding 
the  Turnpike-roads  and  highways  in  Ei^land  and  Wales, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  July,  1819,  that  ^'  the  systems 
most  confidently  recommended  were  of  a  novel  and  spe- 
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euiative  nature,  and  that  the  regulations  which  it  was 
proposed  to  found  upon  ihem  too  strougiy  affected  ike 
interests  of  vested  property." 

It  seems,  that  the  whole  expenditure  for  the  repairs  of 
the  roads  throughout  England,  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  two  millions  per  annum;  and  that  the  turnpike 
trusts  of  this  country,  according  to  Mr.  Protheroe,  are 
involved  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  seven  millions  sterling! 
This  last  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
amelioration  of  our  roads  and  of  an  alteration  in  their 
management.  These  vested  interests,  and  interests  not 
vested,  which  pervade  in  too  many  instances  our  turn- 
pike and  highway  management,  as  1  have  had  too  oflea 
occasion  to  observe,  bar  almost  every  attempt  at  altera- 
tion. But  the  public  ought  to  know,  that  if  magistraiegf 
commissioners,  and  surveyors  always  did  their  duty  rela- 
tive to  the  roads,  and  acted  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  now  in  being,  onr  roads  would  be  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  they  now  are.  I  could  point 
out  instances  of  gross  partiality,  neglect  nf  duty,  and 
illegal  conduct,  in  many  of  such  persons  above-named, 
but  taceo. 

A  Native  of  Somersetshire. 

London,  Nov.  18,1820. 


On  Vegetation, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journalof  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sir. 
There  is,  I  conceive,  a  great  error  which  one  of  your 
correspondents  has  published  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, and  is  still  teaching  in  bis  public  lectures.     This 


i 
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Gentleman  has  eadeavoured  to  establish,  '*  That  vegeta- 
tion in  all  itg  stages  deteriorates  the  atmosphere"  In 
his  lecture  on  vegetatioa,  he  observed,  (hat  however  a 
doctrine  might  be  Banclioned  by  the  authoritjr  of  great 
names,  even  through  many  ages,  yet  he  would  not  re- 
ceive ituncoadilionaliy,  but  put  it  to  the  test  of  reason 
•od  experiment;  and  if  they  would  not  bear  him  out  be 
would  reject  it.  For  the  same  reason  he  cannot  require 
any  one  to  admit  a  doctrine  upon  his  authority.  I  com- 
mend him  for  bis  delermtoalion  to  think  for  himself  and 
to  abide  by  an  unerring  standard,  that  of  faithful  experi- 
ment. I  am  surprised  however  to  find  that  he  himself  has 
been  carried  forward  with  the  stream  and  plunged  into 
the  gulph.  In  allusion  to  two  authors  who  maintained 
on  this  subject  a  contrary  opinion  to  bis  own,  namely, 
that  vegetation  rendered  the  atmosphere  more  Balubrtous, 
be  says  they  did  not  make  fair  experiments:  they  toc4 
leaves  separated  from  plants  instead  of  growing  plants, 
Aud  put  them  in  water  instead  of  inclosing  them  in 
air  alone,  I  am  astonished  that  he  did  not  discover  the 
fallacy  of  his  own  experiments,  but  endeavoured  to  esta^ 
blish  a  doctrine  important  in  its  consequences  on  the 
result  of  such  vague  and  indeterminate  experiments  as 
were  there  made,  and  not  at  all  applicable  to  the  case. 
Can  any  man  believe  that  in  the  barren  parts  of  the  eartb, 
vhere  there  is  little  or  no  vegetation,  that  the  atmosphere 
IB  more  salubrious  than  where  vegetation  is  luxuriant? 
Impossible.  Will  any  man  possessing  the  full  exercise  of 
his  senses,  believe  that  the  fine  fragaace  of  the  morning 
air,  and  all  the  beauties  and  glory  of  spring,  carry  in  their 
train,  sickness,  debility,  disease  and  death  ?  Impossible! 
Ae  soon  would  they  believe  that  by  taking  food  they 
would  become  emaciated.  Commoh  sense  forbids  the 
cooclufiioa:  yet  the  lecturer  to  whom  I  allude,  boldly 
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nffirms  and  contends  that  his  experiments  have  proved 
that  vegetation  through  all  its  changes,  from  genninatioa 
to  the  production  of  perfect  fruit,  deteriorates  atmospheric 
air,  and  increases  its  mischief  in  proportion  to  its  pro- 
gress. 1  give  him  credit  for  much  scientific  knowledge; 
for  many  well  conducted  experiments ;  but  I  cannot 
compliment  his  judgement  in  this  case:  for  how  did  he 
attempt  to  prove  his  theory  by  experiment?  He  put  his- 
vegetables,  in  different  stages  of  growth,  into  a  small 
quantity  of  confined  atmospheric  air,  and  having  kept 
them  some  days:  "  Now  you  wiHsee"  said  he"  that  they^ 
have  all  injured  the  air  by  having  absorbed  the  oxygen: 
and  moreover  the  seed  itself  will  not  germinate  without 
oxygen  gas,  and  even  when  it  has  germinated  it  will  ceajse> 
if  deprived  of  oxygen." 

Would  any  man,  at  all  instructed  in  the  principles  of* 
philosophy,  want  an  experiment  to  prove  this?  Or  does 
the  most  ignorant  peasant  want  to  be  told  this?  No  one 
wants  a  further  proof  than  that  which  occurs  daify,  that 
vegetation  will  not  thrive  in  crowded  cities  and  in  close 
places.  These  experiments  therefore  do  not  at  all  apply  to 
the  point  in  question.  But  why  did  he  pass  over  or  reject 
Drs.  Priestley  and  Ingenhouz's  experiments,  wh'ich  were 
much  fairer  and  more  applicable  to  the  case  than  Ms 
own  ?  They  proved  that  air  which  had  been  respired  by 
animals,  and  that  also  imparted  by  combustion,  so  that 
neither  life  or  flame  could  any  longer  be  supported  by  it, 
after  a  growing  plant  bad  been  placed  in  it  for  a  short 
time  before,  was  fit  and  able  to  maintain  either.  This  surely 
demands  equal  credit  if  not  more  than  those  cited.  It 
was  justly  observed  in  the  lecture,  that  some  plants  re- 
quire more  oxygen  than  others;  they  certainly  do  so r* 
but  how  are  they  to  acquire  the  oxygen  they  want,  wfaerf" 
they  are  excluded  from  the  air  altogether  ?  When  they 
3k 
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had  fed  on  the  small  quantity  which  their  confined  atmo- 
q^here  contained  they  necessarily  sicken  and  die.    As 
veil  may  an  animal  be  vigorous  and  strong  when  shut 
up  with  a  small  portion  of  food  for  seyeral  dc^ys,  as  tbat- 
plants  can  live  without  atmospheric    air.     From    Dr. 
Hill's  and  others  experiments,   it  is  clear  that  plants 
and  flowers  will  grow  most  lus^uriantly  when  ^uperoxy- 
genated.    If  plants  do  perspire,  as  the  gentleman  affirms, 
I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  it,  is  it  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  excrementitious  parts,  when  throwDt  off,  may  be 
iBJuriQus  to  the  plant  when  confined  in  the  atmoaphj^e 
^oundit?  Whatever  is  emitted  from  the  circulating  ves- 
snete  is  excrementious  and  unnecessary  for  its  support. 
His  experiments  were  not  calculated  to  prove  that  this 
perspiration  was  not  oxygen ;  because  if  they  had  no  access 
to  oxygen  how  was  it  possible  they  could  emit  any  ?   He 
very  scientifically  ran  the  analogy  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  and  to  illustrate  his  idea  referred  to  the  blackrhole 
at  Calcutta :  so  many  persons  confined  in  a  sm^ll  plaoe, 
the  carbonized  air  from  their  own  lungs  was  sufficient 
to  produce  death.     Plants  would  doubtless  die  in  the 
same  situation :  but  I  question  much,  notwithstanding  the 
gentleman's  conclusive  and  indubitable  experiment^^if  an 
hundred  growing  plants  of  the  succulent  kind  had  been 
introduced  among  them,  whether  their  lives  would  not 
have  been  prolonged  by  the  plant  imbibing  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  so  soon  proves  fatal  to  the  lungs.     He 
moreover  said,  that  his  opponents  required  of  him,  as. 
he   asserted    that    vegetation,    instead   of   renovating, 
deteriorated  the  atmosphere,  a  better  theory ;  and  show 
why    the    atmosphere   is  not    wholly  deprived,  of  its 
oxygen,  and  so  become  incapable  of  supporting  life  or 
flame.     This  he  declined  to  do.     Being  an  able  chemist, 
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he  must  know  that  the  component  parte  of  all  vegetables 
are  nearly  the  same,  varying  only  io  their  quantities  and 
proportions.  Did  he  not  recollect,  that  if  plants  inhale 
atmospheric  air,  one  of  its  component  parts  may  be  given 
out  again.  If  a  plant,  as  the  sorrel,  possessing  an  acid, 
the  base  of  which  consists  of  oxygen,  retains  a  large 
portion  of  it,  probably  giving  out  the  nitrogen,  may 
not  other  plants  retain  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmophere  and 
emit  the  oxygen  ?  The  carbon  by  which  plants  are  fed, 
he  acknowledges  they  receive  from  the  earth,  and  parti- 
cularly from  manure:  but  did  the  gentleman  forget  that 
some  trees  have  increased  their  growth  and  weight  prodi- 
giously by  means  of  water  and  air  alone,  deprived  wholly 
of  earth  and  manure,  from  whence  they  might  derive  car- 
bon or  carbonic  acid  gas  ?  He  wilt  not  surely  deny  that 
growing  plants  have  the  power  of  decomposing  water 
and  uniting  its  constituent  parts  with  themselves,  for  such 
purposes  as  nature  has  designed  them.  In  this  case,  a 
slow  process  of  combustion  must  have  taken  place,  to 
supply  the  trees  with  carbon  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
the  woody  fibre.  In  bis  experiments,  how  could  water  be 
decomposed  where  there  was  none  ?  Does  nature  ever 
■wholly  deny  them  water?  Even  in  the  driest  season  the 
air  always  contains  a  quantity  of  it  in  solution.  Even  if 
water  were  present  without  a  circulation  of  air,  the 
absorbent  vessels,  might  be  too  weak  and  inactive  to  take 
up  the  necessary  supply  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Such, 
at  times,  is  the  effect  of  water  in  the  spring  season  as  to 
produce  a  most  astonishing  growth,  even  in  one  night. 
After  such  a  rapid  absorption  of  water,  and  the  im- 
mediate decomposition  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt  but  much 
oxygen  is  evolved,  and  many  experiments  have  been  made 
to  prove  it  in  a  much  more  conclusive   manner  than  the 
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gentleman  above  alluded  to  proved  his  position*    Tte 

results  of  experiments  made  in  such  f^  unfair  and  partiiM 

manner  ought  never  to  be  confided  in. 

I  remain,  &c. 

Z.  W.  V. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  have  given  place  to  the  above 
letter,  because  we  are  always  anxious  to  let  our  corres- 
pondents speak  for  themselves.  But  we,  as  well  as  the 
philosophical  world  generally,  have  long  supposed  that 
every  operation  of  nature  is  merely  a  part  of  a  process 
which,  when  completed,  restores  the  balance;  thus,  if 
plants  require  at  one  period  or  time  of  the  day  the  pre- 
seace  of  oxygen,  or  of  bodies  containing  oxygen,-  and 
absorb  it,  they  at  other  periods  give  the  oxygen  out 
again.  Plants  may,  it  is  true,  in  given  situations,  and 
at  certain  periods,  deteriorate  the  atmosphere,  but  at 
others  they  furnish  it  with  a  great  portion  of  oxygen,  and 
'  consequently,  the  balance,  as  we  know  experimentally, 
is,  upon  the  whole,  preserved.  Were  not  this  the  case, 
how  long  could  mankind  possibly  exist  on  the  earth  ? 

We  have  received  another  note  from  the  same  corresr 
pondent,  complaining  of  the  vagueness  of  the  term  poi- 
Bon,  as  applied  to  many  of  the  substances  mentioned  fit 
a  Toxicological  Chart  lately  published.  Perhaps  it  i^ 
impossible  in  such  a  publication  to  ipake  it  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  every  class  of  persons  without  encumber: 
ing  it  with  explanations,  which  would  destroy,  in  a  great 
tneasure,  its  conciseness,  one  of  its  chief  recommenda: 
tions.  The  term  poison  is  very  indefinite  indeed,  and 
considered  m^icinally,  there  is  scarcely  a  substance 
commonly  called  poison  which  might  not  be  occasionally 
a  very  efficient  medicine :  and  as  to  the  doses,  it  should 
be  reinembered  that  many  things  are  poisons  ^to  one  peir- 
son,  which  are  perfectly  harmless  to  another.  The 
best  work  on  poisons  which  we  have  seen,  is.   Black's 
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Orjtla  on  Poiaons,  a  small  volume  which  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  one.     To  this  we  refer  our  corres- 
pondent;   and  also  to    the  FAMILY   Ctclop^du,  by 
Mr,  Jennings,  which  will  shortly  appear,  and  in  whicii  - 
the  subject  of  Poisons  is  copiously  treated. 


-On  the  Analogy  between  Light,  Heat,  Electricity  an^M 

Magnetism. 

To  the  Editor  of   the  London  Journal  of  Arts  and  \  \ 
Sciences. 
Sir, 
Light  is  the  grand  principle  of  life,  and  vegetation; 
we  know  a  few  of  its  properties.     It  is  the  cause  of  vi- 
Bion,  of  colours,  de-oxJdation,  inflammability,  &c.     It  is 
fixed  in  certain    bodies;  its  velocity   is   200,000  miles 
per  second,  consequently,  if  the  particles  of  light   were 
';m6;aiio,(j<Ki,oi>u'  part  of  a  grain  in  weight,  they  would  imme-' 
diately  destroy  the  eye. 

It  will  be  a.  difficult  matter  to  prove,  that  light,  caloric, 
electricity  and  magnetism  are  the  same,  or  modifications 
of  the  same  substance ;   yet  such  an  hypothesis  by  no 
means  errs  from  the  known  simplicity  and  power  of  the 
law  of  nature.     I  shall  merely  represent  in  a  table,  the 
several  resemblances  which  these  substances  bear  to  each 
other,  and  leave  the  result  to  the  candour  of  the  reader.  ] 
Many  things  in  this  table  will  be  derived  from  actual 
observations  and  experiments,  made  with  a-view  to  illus- 
trate the  subject,  others  will  be  evident  or  known  facts^  , 
and  what  cannot  be  proved  will  be  left  blank. 
I  am.  Sir, 
Your's,  &c. 

H.  C.  JENNINGS. 
London,  Oct.  25,  IS30. 
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Note  by  the  Editor.  We  understand  that  this  gentleman 
considers  the  sua  to  be  an  enormous  engine  of  electri- 
ci^ ;  in  plain  words,  a  large  electrical  machine,  con- 
Btantly  throwing  outSoods  of  that  peculiar  fluid,  which, 
acting  on  the  different  substances  of  the  terrestrial  globe, 
produces  the  various  phrenomena  of  electricity,  light, 
caloric  and  magnetism.  But  there  is  scarcely  any  end 
to  theorizing  on  such  subjects-:  might  not  the  whole  of 
the  phsenomena  in  the  preceding  table  be  -efe.  red  to  one 
simple  modification  of  matter — Motion  ? 


On  the -Safety  Valm. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Journal  of  Arta  and 

Sciences. 

SiK. 
It  has  been  generally  presumed  that  all  explosiooa 
which  have  taken  place  in  steam  boilers,  happened  in 
consequence  of  the  ill  construction  or  inaction  of  the 
apparatus,  improperly  called  the  safety-valve;  which> 
tm  lately  was  invariably  placed  at  the  command  o£  the 
person  attending  the  engine,  and  thereby  dependent  oa. 
his  care,  as  well  as  so  constructed  that  he  could  add,  oi 
take  from  it,  what  weight  he  pleased. 

The-safety  valve  bsing  considered  the  most  important 

appendage  to  a  steam-engine,  and  that  on  which  depends 

tiie  durability  of  the  boiler,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  those 

attending  it,  many  persons  of  late  have  been  induced  to 

I  recommend  the  addition  of  two  safety-valves,  one  aceea- 

I  sible  and  the  other  inaccessible  to  the  man  attending  thBi 
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engine,  since  most  accidents  have  arisen  from  bis  roslr 
conduct  in  overloading  the  valve. 

Although  this  may  be  highly  expedient,  yet  it  cannot 
be  fully  depended  upon  as  a  perfect  security  against 
danger ;  as  all  metal  valves  have  hitherto  been  liable  to 
be  impeded  in  their  action  by  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, oxidation,  &c.  of  the  metals,  especially  the  inac- 
cessible valve,  which,  being  generally  loaded  somewhat 
higher  than  the  accessible  one,  is  consequently  not  so  often 
in  action,  and  being  out  of  sight  is  more  liable  to  the 
above  accident. 

Being  myself  engaged  in  some  experiments  on,  steam 
power,  whereby  an  explosion  might  have  been  attended 
with  very  fatal  consequences,  I  was  induced  to  take  the 
subject  of  a  preventive  into  consideration,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  following  invention,  as  an  accessible  valve, 
upon  which  I  have  made  several  experiments,  and  have, 
as  yet,  found  it  fully  to  answer  the  purpose :  though,  no 
doubt,  among  practical  engineers  it  may  be  capable  of 
future  improvement. 

A,  is  a  cast  iron  tube,  about  nine  inches  long,  which 
is  to  be  inserted  within  a  boiler  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion at  the  top  part,  inserted  as  far  as  B,  B  ;  C,  is  a 
valve  which  may  be  either  flat,  conical,  or  spherical ;  that 
in  the  figure,  Plate  XVII,  fig.  6,  is  spherical,  which 
form  I  should  recommend  to  be  used  to  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-boat,  though  perhaps  a  flat  valve  might  be  prefer- 
able to  the  boiler  of  a  stationary  engine  on  shore.  The 
concave  part,  or  cup  of  the  valve,  is  formed  of  cast  iron, 
and  the  convex  part  or  ball,  of  an  alloy  of  bismuth,  lead 
and  tin,  so  proportioned  as  to  fuse  at  any  required  tem- 
perature above  212o.  The  reason  of  my  recommending 
the  cups  to  be  of  cast  iron,  is,  in  consequence  of  that 
metal  being  less  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  composition 
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of  which  Ihe  convex  part  of  the  valve  is  formed  ia  the 
event' of  its  partial  fusion.  The  weight,  D,  may  be 
placed  either  within  the  tube,  or  suspended  from  the 
bottom,  as  shewn.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that  steam 
increases  in  heat  as  it  increases  in  expansive  force,  should  | 

the  common  action  of  the  valve  be  impeded,  as  soon  as  \ 

the  steam  arrives  at  a  degree  of  pressure,  and  conse-  1 

quently  of  heat,  equal  fo  that  at  which  the  compound 
metals  melt,  the  convex  part  of  the  valve  would  give 
way,  and  the  steam  make  its  escape  through  the  pipe  at 
E,  haviug  its  exit  on  the  outside  of  the  boat  or  building, 
But,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  obtain  the  metals 
perfectly  pure,  especially  in   any  quantity,  X  think    it  I 

advisable  to  omit  giving  any  table  of  proportions  for  ! 

mixing  the  alloy,  which  if  they  were  not  perfectly  pure  | 

would  only  lead  to  error,  and  have  therefore  adopted  the  ' 

following   mode  of  obtaining  the  just  proportions.     In  i 

order  to  adapt  this  apparatus  to  a  boiler,  required  to  be 
worked  at  about  five  pound  pressure  upon  every  inchi 
let  the  boiler  be  first  submitted,  by  cold  water  pressure       '  ] 

to  eighteeD  or  twenty  pounds  per  inch,  by  way  of  proving  ] 

I     jt£  strength,  then  let  a  thermometer  be  so  adapted  that  \ 

the  bait  may  be  within  the  boiler,  for  the  purpose  of  ' 

noting  the  increase  of  temperature.     The  steam  being 
raised  in  the  boiler  to  a  pressure  of  nine  or  ten  pounds 
'     per  inch,  the  degree  of  temperature  must  be  accurately  ^ 

I     taken;  then  let  eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead,  and  I 

four  of  tin,  be  melted  together,  and  lead  added,  till,  by  | 

applying  a  thermometer,  the  metal  is  found  to  set  at  a 
degree  of  heat  corresponding  with  that  in  the  boiler.     Of  ' 

I  this  alloy  the  spherical  part  of  the  valve  is  to  be  com- 
posed, and  from  the  above  mode  of  experimenting  upoQ 
the  compound,  full  dependence  may  be  placed  that  it  wiU  ■ 

certainly  give  way  and  open  the  valve  when  the  steam       ^^Hj 

L       .  .  .J 
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arrives  at  that  pressure  which  would  endao^r  the  boiler 
and  render  it  liable  to  explosion. 

Doubts  have  been  suggested  that,  by  the  steam  escapiog 
through  the  valve  C,  a  quantity  of  water  would  accumu- 
late in  the  tube,  by  the  condeasatioa  of  the  steaiu,  aod 
thereby  prevent  the  valve  from  fusing  iu  the  event  of  the 
steam  arriving  at  that  pressure  at  which  it  ought  to  give 
way.  I  have  however  found,  by  repeated  experimeol, 
that  the  tube,  A,  being  always  considerably  hotter  than 
the  boiliug  point,  the  condensed  water  evaporates  as  fast 
as  it  falls  into  the  tube. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

W.  HOLLINSHED,  Jdm. 
King-Street,  Seven  Dials. 


Arctic  Expedition. 


The  anxiety  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  public 
mind  for  the  safety  of  these  hardy  adventurers,  is  at 
length  relieved  by  their  arrival  in  a  British  Port.  The 
two  discovery  ihips  Hecla  and  Griper,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Parry,  left  England  in  May  1819, 
and  proceeded  to  Baffin's  Bay.  The  ice,  in  impene- 
trable shoals,  rendering  the  western  shores  of  Greenland 
inaccessible,  the  vessels  tacking  in  latitude  74  N.  and 
proceeding  upon  that  parallel,  entered  the  inlet  called 
Lancaster  Sound,  the  second  week  of  August.  Here 
the  sea  was  perfectly  open  and  the  channel  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles  wide,  with  no  appearance  of  current, 
and  the  soundings  as  deep  as  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The 
ships  proceeded  nearly  due  west,  and  arrived  at  that  part 
of  the  sound  which  was  considered  by  Captain  Ross  to 
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Iw  its  termiuatioQ,  and  by  him  eaUed  Croker  Mountains. 
The  inlet  however  was  found  to  continue  to  the  west- 
.  ward,  and,  at  about  90°  degrees  of  W.  longitude,  on  the 
northern  sideof  the  chanael  commenced  a  range  of  islands 
aad  broken  land  which  was  named  the  Georgian  Isles. 
A  verj  considerable  opening  to  Ihe  southward  now  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  sbips  proceeded  up  this  inlet  for  the 
distance  of  about  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  which  was 
denominated  Regent's  Inlet.  Finding,  however,  its  course 
inclining  towards  the  S.  E.  and  probably  leading  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  they  returned  to  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
pursued  their  researches  in  a  direction  nearly  due  west. 
The  Georgian  Isles  continued  to  extend  themselves  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  sound,  and  the  navigators,  having 
in  the  first  week  of  September  arrived  at  the  furthest 
westerly  point  of  land  113°  W,  they  called  it  Bounty 
Point,  having  proceeded  sufficiently  far  to  entitle  them  to 
the  bounty  offered  by  Government. 

The  approach  of  winter  now  induced  them  to  search 
fora  convenient  haven,  and  steering  a  little  to  the  N.  E. 
they  discovered  a  commodious  bay,  with  five  fathom 
water,  in  which  the  ships  were  laid  up  for  the  season, 
.latitude  74°  47'  N,  longitude  110°  47'  W.  Huts  were 
here  erected  upon  the  shore,  which  was  called  Melville 
Island,  for  the  residence  of  the  ship's  company  during  win- 
ter ;  and  every  preparation  made  against  the  dreary  and 
inclement  season  of  this  inhospitable  clime.  By  the 
middle  of  September  the  winter  set  in,  though  the  sun 
continued  more  than  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  above  the  horizon.  At  this  period  the  thermometer 
fell  considerably  below  zero,  and  the  effect  of  touching 
a  piece  of  metal  was  exactly  similar  to  the  sensation  of 
burning.  The  greatest  possible  precaution  was  necessary 
in  using  the  transit  instrument,  which  attracted  the  beat 
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from  the  face  and  bands  as  they  approaiclied  it^  The 
open  air  was  however  perfectly  supportable,  and  respira- 
tion in  no  respect  difficult. 

In  this  latitude  upon  the  3rd  of  November  the  sun'is 
in  tiiie  horizon  at  noon,  but  by  the  very  great  refractive 

* 

properties  of  the  dense  atmosphere,  it  continues  to  be 
visible  (for  a  very  short  time  about  noon)  until  the  20tfa 
of  November,  after  which  the  sun  is  no  more  seen: for  about 
eight  weeks.     During  this  dreary  season  of  darkness,  the, 
officers  and  crew  amused  themselves  within  doors,  chiefly 
with  g^mes  and  dramatic  performances :  for  exposure  to 
the  open  air  now  became  dangerous.    In  one  instance, 
an  accident  having  set  fire  to  the  hut  of  C^^p tain  Sabine, 
the  astronomer,  his  servant,  anxious  to  extinguish  the 
flames,  inadvertently  rushed  into  the  open  air,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  his  hands  became  so  perished  that  he  ultimately 
lost  three  fingers  of  one  hand  and  two  of  the  other.    In 
January  the  thermometer  sunk  to  52^  degrees  below  zero, 
the  chilling  wind  rendered  it  impossible  to    endure  the 
intense  cold  of  the  open  air.    At  this  season  the  darkness 
was  considerably  relieved  by  a  resplendent  moon,  which, 
during  two  lunations,  shone  without  settings  except  for 
three  or  four  days  about  the  middle  of  December  and 
January,  which  was  the  time  of  new  moon.  Astronomical 
observation  at  this  season  was  impossible ;  and  indeed  the 
expedition  was  unprovided  with  a  telescope,  except  one  of 
the  small  power  of  20  attached  to  the  transit  instrument. 
It  must  appear  singular  that  Government  should  not  have 
supplied  the  instruments  necessary  for  scientific  investiv 
gation  ;  but  it  is  no  more  strange  than  true  that  all  the 
instruments   which    accompanied   the  expedition   were 
purchased  at  the  cost,  or  procured  from  the  friends  of 
the  adventurers. 

Having  been  sixty  days  without  daylight,  towards  the 
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latter  end  of  January  the  sun  began  again  to  appear  for  a 
short  time  about  noon;  but  the  intensity  of  cold  would 
not  permit  the  ahip's  company  to  quit  their  huts.  The 
duration  of  daylight  rapidly  increased  until  the  latter 
end  of  April,  when  the  sun  performed  its  circuit  entirely 
above  the  horizon  and  produced  perpetual  day;  Excur- 
sions were  now  taken  on  the  island,  and  several  huts  dis- 
covered with  fragments  of  clothing,  which  appeared  to 
have  belonged  to  Esquimaux  hunters,  but  no  humaa 
being  was  seen.  Many  rabbits  and  some  lean  deer,  as 
well  as  a  nondescript  animal,  were  found,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  partridge.  Beyond  Melville  Island  toward  the 
north  another  island  was  seen,  and  called  Sabine  /«- 
land.  The  frost  however  was  still  intense  and  the  ships 
were  fast  bound  in  the  bay.  A  small  quantity  of  grass 
and  moss  with  a  few  plan  Isap  pea  red  to  be  the  only  native 
produce  of  the  Isle,  Experiments  were  made  with  re- 
spect to  vegetation,  and  the  rapid  germination  of  some 
of  our  common  garden  seeds  was  truly  surprising. 

The  ice  breaking  up  in  the  beginning  of  August  (after 
having  confined  the  ships  for  eleven  months),  enabled 
them  to  proceed  upon  their  voyage  of  discovery,  and 
steering  west  upon  the  parallel  of  74"  past  Bounty  Point, 
before  mentioned,  they  found  themselves  in  what  appeared 
'  to  be  the  Arctic  Bason  ;  but  having  proceeded  as  far  as 
115"  W.  longitude,  the  further  progress  of  the  ship  to- 
ward the  W.  and  N.  became  impeded  by  impenetrable 
barriers  of  ice.  An  appearance  to  the  southward,  which 
the  sailors  called  the  looming  of  the  land,  induced  a  strong 
belief  that  Hearn'a  Islands,  discovered  in  1771,  was  not 
far  distant,  particularly  as  their  precise  latitude  is  not 
satisfactorily  determined.      > 

The  summer,  or  season  of  open  sea  being  confined  to 
about  five  or  six  weeks,  that  is,  August  and  part  of  Sep- 
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-lember,  it  was  deemed  impradent  to  pursue  the  voyage 
further  at  that  time,  considering  that  the  stock  of  provi- 
sions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and  that  the  object  of  the 
investigation  was  in  a  great  measure  accomplished,  by 
proving  that  GreeQland  is  insulated  from  the  continent 
of  America ;  and  that  there  scarcely  existed  a  doubt  that 
the  sea  continues  without  intervening  land ;  to  Bhering's 
Straight,  and  hence  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  not 
open  to  any  useful  mercantile  purpose. 

In  our  next,  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give  a  farther  ac- 
count of  this  interesting  voyage,  which  no  doubt,  will 
be  found  pregnant  with  much  scientific  information ;  and 
though  its  discoveries  may  appear  upon  the  face  of  a  map 
as  insignificant,  yet  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  they 
present  a  feature  of  no  small  moment;  and,  with  regard  to 
magnetism,  we  are  induced  to  expect  some  very  important 
discoveries. 


INTobtl  Snbnttiom;. 


Spring  Crutch-head. 

Messrs.  Lodge  and  Bittleston,  of  the  Strand,  have  in- 
vented an  improved  crutch  for  supporting  the  lame, 
which  appears  to  be  preferable  to  any  contrivance 
that  we  have  seen  of  the  kind.  It  is  intended  to  afford 
ease  and  relief  by  an  elastic  resistance,  when  the  patient 
rests  his  support  upon  the  crutch. 

Plate  XVIII.  Fig.  3,  represents  the  interior  parts  of 
the  crutch-head ;  a,  a,  are  pieces  of  steel  bent  and  acting 
as  springs;  6  6,  is  a  strap  of  steel  passing  round  and  con- 
necting the  springs,  a  a,  and  itself  to  another  steel  piece- 
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c  c,  which  may  be  called  the  head  of  the  crutch  ;  this  '\s 
fastened  in  the  middle  to  the  wooden  leg  of  the  crutch,  e, 
the  steel  pieces  together  forming  a  flat  elliptical  endless 
spring,  which  is  more  or  less  compressed,  according  to 
the  weight  bearing  upon  it  ;  rf,  is  a  padding  of  soft  mate- 
rial, as  a  stuffing  of  wool,  which  occupies  the  top  of  the 
crutch-head,  lying  upon  the  strap,  b,  intended  to  come 
under  the  arm.  The  whole  may  or  may  not  be  covered 
or  enclosed,  provided  that  the  middle  part  be  left  unoc- 
•  cupied  for  the  free  action  of  the  springs. 

Elastic  crutches  have  been  beforemade,  having  the 
spring  within  the  leg,  but  the  above  appears  to  possess  a 
decided  advantage,  as  the  crutch  is  in  no  respect  weakened, 
und  its  parts  are  perfectly  firm.  t 


Specimen  Sank  Noie. 

Plate  XIX.  is  a  specimen  of  a  Bank  Note,  submitted 
by  Messrs.  Perkins,  Fairman  and  Heath  j  we  have  so  fully 
explained  the  method  of  operating  upon  this  plan,  as 
well  as  its  advantages,  and  expressed  our  belief  of  its 
superiority  over  any  other  that  has  yet  been  proposed, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  more  upon  the  subject, 
as  the  public  can  entertain  very  little  doubt  that  if  the  plan 
were  to  be  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  forgery 
of  their  notes  will  most  probably  cease.  With  respect  to 
security  and  difficulty  of  imitation,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say,  that  having  produced  a  plate  containing  the  most 
beautiful  and  exquisite  engraving  of  our  first  artists,  com- 
bined with  elaborate  engine  work,  this  plate  becomes  a 
die,  whereby  any  number  of  steel  plates  may  be  pro- 
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duced,  all  of  which  must  be  identieat,  dot  for  dot,  and 
line  for  line ;  and  upon  the  score  of  econom  j^  one  steel 
plate  would  produce  fiftj  thousand  proof  prints^  the  last 
t>f  which  should  be  e<^al  to  the  first  in  beaitij,  while  an 
ordinary  copper  plate  would  become  nearly  obliterated 
by  giving  one  thousand  prints.  The  cost  of  the  gteel 
plates,  taken  from  the  first  die,  would  not  exeeed  one 
pound  each  ;  the  cost  of  the  common  copper  plates  iised  bj 
the  Bank  is  about  four  pounds.  With  regard  to  expeditioD, 
we  have  seen  a  press  in  action,  which  produces  SKtyfour 
notes  per  minute,  and  we  are  happy  to  add;  that  the 
method,  is  now  in  very  extensive  operation,  supplying 
many  of  the  provincial  Banks  throughout  the  iJnited 
Kingdom. 

The  plate  which  we  now  present  needs  no  explana- 
tion ;  it  contains  a  specimen  of  such  kind  of  work  as 
may  be  incorporated  into  a  Bank  Note  ;  and  at  the  back 
of  the  note  is  a  specimen  of  curious  excentric  scroll 
work.  A  design  being  approved  and  adopted,  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  for  any  person,  even  the  inventors  them- 
selves, to  produce  an  identical  copy ;  or,  indeed,  such 
an  imitation  as  could  not  be  detected  immediately  upon 
inspection.  We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
further  upon  its  merits,  and  hope  that  the  public  will  ere 
long  feel  its  advantages,  by  the  pfbduction  of  a  naticNial 
paper  circulation  upon  this  plan  ;  or  if  any  better  can  be 
devised  it  will  have  our  hearty  concurrence.  This  me- 
thod is  making  its  way  extensively  in  the  book  trade,  and 
is  expected  to  be  adopted  among  the  potteries.  So  far  is 
it  from  tending  to  injure  artists,  that  we  can  now  use  the 
most  tasteful  and  exquisite  engravings  to  the  cheapest 
production  with  advantage  so  that  it  will ;  tend  greatly 
to  the  advancement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom. 
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-li     ■  Gaa  Tubes. 

Mr.  Puipson,  of  Birmingham,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
effects  produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  copper  or  brass 
pipes,  through  which  they  pass,  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
lining  them  with  lead.  A  tube  is  formed  of  rolled  cop- 
per, by  drawing  it  through  a  plate,  and  the  edges  are  • 
soldered  together,  so  as  to  form  a  safe  joint,  the  super- 
Haoiis  solder  is  dressed  oiT,  and  the  tube  again  drawn  ;  a 
piece  of  lead  pipe  is  then  drawn  through  a  plate  on  a 
mandrill,  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  required,  and  placed 
within  the  copper  pipe;  then,  by  passing  through  it  a 
conical  mandrill  attached  to  a  rod,  the  lead  pipe  is  forced 
against  the  inner  surface  of  the  copper  tube,  so  as  to 
leave  them  in  perfect  contact;  or  sometimes  a  lead  pipe 
is  prepared  on  a  mandrill,  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube  re- 
quired, and  a  copper  pipe,  already  soldered,  drawn  over 
it ;  they  are  then  passed  both  together  on  a  mandrilt 
through  a  draw-plate,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  into  com- 
plete contact.  The  lead  pipe  is  proof  against  the  action 
of  gas,  and  the  copper  pipe,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
supports  and  defends  it,  makes  a  better  appearance. — 
Journal  of  Science. 


^IgtecEink  anO  ^cftnttfEc  SntellfQenct. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Society  of  Arts. 

THia  Society  commenced  their  sittings  for  the  present 
session,  on  the  first  of  November.     Various  communica- 
tions upon  different  branches  of  the  arts  were  received 
3u 
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polytechnic  and  Scientific  Intelligence. 

during  the  recess,  and  referred  to  the  respective  commit- 
tees for  investigation.  Several  subjects  ia  tbe  class  of 
mechanics  have  also  been  considered,  but  no  rewards  have 
yet  been  adjudged. 

We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  also  to  observe,  relative  to 
the  proceedings  of  this  society,  that  it  has  been  chiefly 
engaged  during  the  month  of  November,  oD  a  enbject 
highly  derogatory  to  it  as  a  body,  and  not  less  injurious 
to  the  general  interests  of  the  arts,  for  the  encousage- 
MENT  of  which  this  society  was  expressly  organized. 
Judging  from  the  spirit  of  those  resolutions  which  we  are 
about  to  communicate  to  our  readers,  we  are  obliged  to 
conclude  that  corruption  of  some  kind  or  other  pervades 
the  acting  members ;  and  that,  unless  some  better  spiritl 
descend  and  animate  their  proceedings,  it  will  soon  be- 
come one  of  those  narrow  corporations  which  the  longer 
it  exists,  the  weaker  and  more  imbecile  it  must  become. 

On  the  second  of  November  a  notice  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence  was  sent  to  the  members  to  meet 
on  the  eighth:  one  of  the  chief  subjects  on  which  they 
were  to  be  engaged,  was  "  To  consider  whether  any 
means  could  he  adopted  to  prevent  any  persona  from 
publishing  the  descriptions  of  Inventions  rewarded  by 
the  Society  before  they  have  appeared  in  the  Volumes  of 
the  Transactions." 

After  various  debates  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
and  Papers,  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  tbe  En- 
COUEAGEMENT  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  to 
whom  the  above  question  was  referred,  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: — 

Resolved, —  Thai  it  ia  the  opinion  of  this  Committee, 
that  the  Society  ia  fairly  entitled  to  be  the  first  publisher 
of' the  subjects  rewarded  by  it;  and  that  it  is  ktgfUy  i 
proper  for  any  member  of  this  Society  to  avail  h 


I  himself  <f      j 


the  information  vihick  he  has  it  in  His  power  lo  obtain  by 
his  attendance  on  the  Committees  and  Meetings  of  thi» 
Society  byaprior  publication,  and  (hue  very  considerably 
lessening  the  value  of  the  volumes  of  ike  Society's  Tran-; 
aactiong. 

Resolyed, — That  it  be  recommended  to  t/ie  Society, 
that  the  following  be  hung  up  as  a  new  Rule  and  Order, 
viz. 

That  it  ia  contrary  to  the  iDtentioDS,  injurious  to  the 
interests,  of  this  Society,  that  any  matter  submitted  to 
this  Society,  and  intended  to  be  published  in  its  volumes, 
should  be  previously  published  in  any  other  journal.  That 
any  Member  infringing  the  foregoing  rule  be  expelied 
the  Society. 

Passing  by  the  manifest  inconsistency  of  the  Society 
being  the  publisher  of  thesubjecta  rewarded  by  it,  (we 
presume  they  mean  an  account  of  the  subjects,)  we  ask, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  whether  the  intentioa  of 
every  member  of  the  society  attending  the  meetings,  is 
not.  Drought  not  to  be,  chiefly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information ;  and  if  for  obtaining  information,  is  it 
not  also  quite  natural,  liberal  and  proper,  that  he  should 
diffuse  tbat  information  to  others,  whether  it  be  by  com- 
municating it  to  a  public  journal,  or  in  any  other  manner. 
But  it  seems  the  interests  of  the  society  are  injured.  The^ 
Interests  of  the  society!  How  long,  we  take  leave  to  ask, 
have  the  interests  of  this  society  been  different  from  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  at  large?  This  society  was  instituted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  encouraging  the  arts,  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  and  chiefly  by  giving  rewards, 
for  new  and  meritorious  inventions.  What,  therefore,  can 
be  more  astounding  than  this  novel  doctrine  about  the 
interests  of  the  society  ?  The  interests  of  the  society  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  the  interests  of  the  public;  and  beinj 
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public  body,  the  society  ought  not  to  desire  to  receive 
anj profit  from  the  publication  of  its  volume;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  much  more  liberal,  and  in  charac- 
ter in  them  too,  to  give  away  their  volumes,  in  a  discreet 
and  useful  manner  of  course.  And  so  far  from  taking 
every  meaoa  to  prevent  a  public  notice  of  what  occurs 
in  their  lociety  relative  to  the  improvements  in  the  arts, 
if  they  act  up  to  their  pretensions,  they  ought  not  only  to 
be  much  obliged  to  every  one  who  contributes  to  the  dif- 
fusion of  such  information,  but  they  ought  themselves  to 
publish  notes  or  meraorauda  of  their  transactions  very 
often,  in  order  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  may  he 
as  rapid,  general,  and  useful  as  possible. 

The  annual  publication  of  their  volume,  which  some- 
times seals  up  a  useful  discovery  for  more  tban  a  year 
and  a  half,  is  too  tardy  a  method  of  communicating 
such  information  to  us  who  are  on  the  spot ;  and,  besides, 
we  doubt  exceedingly  whether  the  notices  of  the  subjects 
of  the  volume  which  appear  some  time  previously  in  the 
public  journals,  do  not  contribute  to  the  sale  even  of 
the  volume  itself.  And  then,  the  expulsion  of  the  mem- 
ber for  the  great  crime  of  publishing  the  information 
which  be  has  acquired  at  the  meetings  of  this  society'. 
Surely  the  spirit!  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  driven  from 
that  country,  have  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  Adelphi ! 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  all  the  right  honourable  and 
honourable,  the  L.L.D.'s,  F.R.S.'s  and  the  other  liberal 
and  learned  members  of  this  society,  to  interfere  and  save 
it  from  the  everlasting  disgrace  with  which  it  is  threatened. 
For  should  the  society  adopt  the  resolutions  recom- 
mended by  their  committee,  it  will  be  more  appropriately 
denominated  the  Society  for  the  discouragement  of 
Arta,  Sfc. 


■  «      '    Royal  Geological  Socieiy  of  Cornwall.        ■  4fi3 

.  :!;,  Astronomical  Society  of  LoTtdon. 

Nov.  10.  This  society  met  for  the  first  time  this  season, 
and  was  very  numerously  attended.  A  communication 
was  made  respecting^  the  occultation  of  the  pleiades  by  . 
tlie  moon,  which  will  take  place  at  every  lunation, 
for  the  next  three  or  four  years  :  and  a  map  of  that  re- 
markable cluster  of  stars  was  exhibited.  Some  valuable 
tables  were  presented  by  Mr.  Groorabridge,  for  the  re- 
duction of  observatioHs  of  the  fixed  stars.  And  a  paper 
was  read  from  M.  Gauss,  of  Gottingen,  on  the  new  re- 
peating circle  which  has  been  afQxed  in  the  observatory 
of  that  place.  It  was  made  by  Reichenbacb,  of  Munich, 
and  the  telescope  of  it  is  so  powerful  as  to  show  the  pole 
star,  at  mid-day,  by  reflection  in  water.  The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  be  on  the  8th  of  December. 

Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  this  Society,  at  Pen- 
zance, on  the  3d  of  October,  the  following  papers  were 
read : — 

On  the  Temperature  of  Mines,  by  Dr.  Forbes  ;  whence 
we  leara  that  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  deepest 
mines  of  Cornwall  (1300  to  1400  feet)  is  about  SO  de. 
grees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  28  degrees  above  the  mean  of  the 
climate;  and  that  the  usual  medium  oftemperatureisfrom 
70  to  80.  The  causes  for  such  a  high  temperature  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

Another  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  R.W.  ¥ox, 
was  also  read  Mr.  Fox,  from  his  experiments,  con- 
cludes that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  progrsasively 
increases  as  we  descend,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  one  degree 
of  Fahrenheit  for  every  sixty  or  seventy  feet- 
Two  papers  by  Mr.  Joi£N  Hawicins  were  also  read; 
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one  OQ  the  AUeratioo  of  Primitive  Strata  in  Cornwall ; 
the  other  oa  the  IntersectioD  of  Lodes  and  the  iafereoces 
to  be  deduced  therefrom. 

Two  also  were  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Carne  :  one  on 
some  singular  Lead  Veins  lately  discovered  in  Cornwall ; 
the  other  on  Cornish  Petroleum.  By  the  former  paper 
we  learn  that  the  very  productive  mine  of  Sir  C.  Haw- 
kins, at  Kewlyn,  yields  more  than  lOOOL  monthly,  in 
silver  alone. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Boase,  on  the  Cultivation  of  Geolo- 
gical Science  in  Cornwall,  was  in  the  usual  clear,  elo- 
quent, and  forcible  manner  of  that  gentleman. 

}:  Royal  Iriah  Academy. 

The  13th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Academy 
has  just  been  published.  It  contains  the  following  ar- 
ticles : — 

On  Voltaic  Etaetricity.    By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Robinson. 

On  the  Changes  of  the  Human  Skeleton  at  different 
Periods  of  Life.     By  W.  Wallace,  M.D. 

Method  of  computing  Jsironomical  Refraciiont  near 
the  Horizon.     By  Professor  Brinkley. 

The  Inacription  of  a  regular  Polygon  of  17  sides  in 
a  Circle.     By  the  Rev.  Francis  Sadler. 

Method  of  correcting  the  approximate  Elements  of  the 
Orbit  of  a  Comet.     By  Professor  Brinklev. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Ossian,  wiift 
an  Analysis  of  his  Cynegetica.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Dhdmmond. 

Remarks  on  a  Brass  Medal  of  our  Saviour  found  at 
Cork.    By  H.  J.  M.  Mason. 

Conjectures  on  the  Origin  of  the  Oriental  Manner  of 
Counting  from  Right  to  Left.    By  N.  S.  Saskey. 
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Ohservationa  which  accompanied  a  Hebrew  Medal 
submitted  io'the  Inspection  of  the  Academy  by  the  Rer. 
R.  Walsh. 

Deacription  of  a  rich  and  ancient  Box,  containing 
a  Latin  Copy  of  the  Gospels,  found  on  a  Mountain  in 
the  County  of  Tipperary.     By  H.  M.  Maden. 

Description  of  a  Drawing  in  the  Red  Book  of  the 
Exchequer  of  Ireland.     By  the  Same. 

On  the  Cause  of  the  continuous,  Rujnbling  Noise  of 

Thunder. 
Many  philosophers  have  attempted  to  account  for  the 
continuous  rumbliDg  of  thunder,  but  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  jet  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  first  explosion  is  doubtless  produced  by  the  electric 
flnid  'coming  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air  mixed,  or 
in  contact  with,  hydrogenoua  gas ;  but  why,  after  the  first 
report,  many  others  should  frequently  follow,  yet  remains 
to  be  explained.  We  cannot  admit  them  to  be,  in  general, 
echoes  of  the  first  report,  although  it  is  possible  that  echo 
may  occasionally  have  a  part  in  these  rumblings.  How- 
ever, we  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  JsnningS,  with  a 
much  more  rational  solution  of  the  rumbling  of  thunder. 
—The  following  is  taken  from  the  article  Thuhd&r  in 
the  Family  Cyclopedia,  by  this  gentleman,  now  in 
course  of  publication. 

"All  liquid  as  well  as  gaseous  bodies  in  passing  through 
other  liquid  or  gaseous  bodies  with  which  they  do  not 
intimately  combioe,  or  in  which  they  do  not  dissolve,  as- 
sume a  globular  form.  The  hydrogenous  gases  which 
arise  from  various  decomposing  processes  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  ascend  in  the  atmosphere  to  a  certain  height, 
according  to  theirspecific  gravities,  and  Boat  about  in  mas- 
ses  or  globules  of  greater  or  less  dimensioDS,  till,  coming 
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in  contact  with  the  elefctrio  fluid,  an  explorion  is  the  con- 
seqooice,  water  is  formed  and  descends  freqoenflj  in 
torrents  to  the  earth.  If  only  one  of  such  masses  or  glo- 
bules should  explode,  we  may  conclude  that  no  other  was 
near  it ;  but  when  a  series  of  continuous  explosions  takes 
place,  the  conclusion  is,  that  a  series  of  insulated  niasses 
or  globules  of  hydrogenous  gases,  more  or  less  large,  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  first  mass  which  exploded; 
the  first  explosion  extending  to  the  second,  and  so  on  as 
long^as  any  globules  of  gas  are  within  the  sphere  of  the 
igniting  elfect  of  the  previous  explosion." 

Mr.  Jbmnings  wasted  to  this  conclusion  firdm  the  fol- 
lowing experiment. — He  took  steel  filings  and  added  io 
them  a  certain  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water  in  the 
manner  usually  directed  for  obtainiog  hydrogenous  gas; 
This  mixture  he  placed  in  an  open  stone  ware  Vessel ;  the 
hydrogenous  gas  escaped  in  bubbles  at  the  surfiftce  ;  when 
the  bubbles  were  moderately  large,  find  at  the  same  time 
numerous,  he  applied  alighted  taper  to  one  of  *  them  at 
the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  the  rumbling  of  thunder  in 
miniature  by  continuous  explosions  was  immediately  pro- 
duced. If  the  vessel  was  covered  so  as  to  prevent,  in  some 
degree,  the  escape  of  the  gas,  and  after  a  short  time  a  ta- 
per being  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  one  explosion 
only  took  place :  in  other  words  the  dijferent  bubbles  of 
gas  had  become  one  bubble,  and  filled  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel.  This  experiment  is  not  unat- 
tended with  danger,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  most 
cautiously  made. 


Thermometer  ar^  Indication  at  Sea,  of  the  jtpproack 

to  Land, 

It  appears  fromi  a  paper  in  the  sixth  number  of  the 

fdifAurgh  Philoeophical  Journal^  by  Mr.  Livingston, 
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containing  an  account  of  observations  made  in  a  Voyage 
Jrom  New  Orleans  to  Gibraltar,  in  August,  September, 
and  October,  1818,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean,  par- 
ticularly in  the  current  of  the  Gulph  of  Florida,  an  ap- 
proach to  land  vfas  constantty  attended  by  a  falling  of 
the  thermometer. 

That  the  nearness  of  land  or  soundinga  in  the  G  ulph  of 
Mexico  and  the  straits  between  Cuba,  the  Tortuga,  and 
Thartyrs  reefs  had  no  effect  on  the  thermometer ;  but 
that  as  soon  as  the  ship  passed  Cape  Florida,  the  falling 
of  the  thermometer  indicated  correctly  their  approach  to 
land,  and  the  same  indication  held  good  along  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  as  far  as  the  3€tb  degree  of  latitude.  That 
conceiving,  whilst  passing  through  the  Strait  of  Florida, 
the  ship  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  bank  of  soundings,  Mr, 
Livington  found  the  thermometer  bad  sunk  from  85  to 
82  in  the  space  of  two  hours;  that  the  ship  tacked  im- 
mediately offshore  and  it  soon  rose  again.  From  lat.  38, 56 
and  long.  62,39,  the  height  of  the  mercury  gradually  de- 
creased until  it  seemed  to  rest  between  74  and  76  degrees ; 
but  from  longitude  44  to  33°  w.  running  on  the  parallel 
of  about  40°,  or  nearly  so,  it  was  extremely  variable ;  and 
in  lat.  39,40  long.  about34o,  46'  it  steadily  sunk  to  72^°. 
This  induced  Mr.  L.  to  suspect  the  vicinity  of  some  un- 
known shoai,  particularly  from  the  proximity  of  the 
volcanic  Azores.  Near  the  islands  of  Fayd  and  Pico,  and 
in  the  strait  between  the  latter  and  St.  George's,  the  mer- 
cury fell  to  70'j ;  but  between  these  islands  and  St.  Mi- 
chael's it  again  rose  some  degrees.  In  17  fathoms  water, 
when  the  ship  was  at  anchor  in  the  road  of  the  city  of 
Ptinta  del  Gudo,  in  St.  Michael's,  it  stood  at  70°,  and 
about  two  leagues  in  the  of&ag  it  rose  to  72,  from  thence 
it  gradually  subsided  to  60",  at  which  it  continued  until 
.  tiie  sea  began  to  lose  the  deep  azure  of  the  ocean,  and  aa- 
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sttme  the  dark  olive  green  tint,  denoting  soimdings,  when 
it  immediately  fell  to  66°»  though  then-  no  bottom  conld 
be  found  with  110  fathoms  of  line.  Abrecust  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  at  abou  t  fouf  miles  disUmt,  it  qdIj  stood  at 
61^ ;  but  rising  as  thej  left  the  Portuguese  coast  steering 
for  the  entrance  of  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  it  again  reached 
69^*  In  working  througb  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  it 
ranged  from  60  to  66^,  falling  as  they  approached  either 
the  Spanidi  or  Barbaiy  shores. 


Uaea  of  Salt  in  HoftieuUure. 
We  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
ot  Scieme,  4*0.  by  Mr.  Parkxs,  on  this  subject,  which 
is  deserving  of  attention.  We  can  only  enumerate  the 
heads  under  which  it  is  treated.  1st.  That  common 
salt  when  applied  in  due  proportion,  has  the  effect  of 
promoting  the  health  and  growth  of  vegetables.  Sndly. 
That  it  has  the  property  of  rendering  firuit  trees  and 
^culent  plants  unfit  for  the  food  or  the  habitation  of 
worms  and  insects.  Srdly.  That  common  sc^lt  is  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  substances  that, can  be  employ e4  ^^ 
a  garden,  for  the  destruction  of  worms  and  insects. 
And,  4thly.  That  common  salt  may  with  material  ad- 
vantage be  likewise  used  for  the  destruction  of  weed^  or 
other  obnoxious  vegetables. 


Teitfor  Copper. 
A  concentrated  solution  of  copper  being  {dropped  into 
a  newly-prepared  tincture  of  guiacum  wood,  the  mix- 
ture instantly  assumes  a  blue  colour.  This  eSect  does 
not  take  place  when  the  solution  i^  ve|ry  weak ;  but  even 
then,  by  the  addition  6f. a  few  drops  of  prussic  ac^d,  a  blue 
colour  is  immediately  developed  of  great  purity  and 
intensity.    This  colour  is  not  permanent,  but  soon  passes 
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to  greeo,  and  at  length  totally  disappearB.  Or,  ia  the 
place  of  prussic  acid,  distilled  laurel-water,  or  that  of 
plum  or  black  cherry  kernel,  may  be  employed.  Ill 
using  tincture  of  guaiacum  as  a  test  for  copper,  care 
must  be  taken  that  uo  otber  bodies  are  present  which 
turn  it  blue. 

Artificial  Gems. 
The  following  recipes  are  given  in  the  Journal  of 
Science,  &c.  for  forming  artificial  gems :  The  basis  of  all 
these  gems  is  a  paste,  which  is  composed  of  silex,  potash, 
borax,  oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic.  All  the 
articles  should  be  as  pure  as  possible.  Hessian  crucible^ 
are  better  than  those  of  porcelain.  A  potter's  or  a  por- 
celain furnace  may  be  used,  and  the  fusion  should  be 
continued  for  24  hours ;  the  more  tranquil  and  continued 
it  is,  the  denser  the  paste,  and  the  greater  its  beauty. 
The  four  following  recipes  Lave  given  good  paste. 
No.  3. 


No. 
Rook  Crystal 

Minium  .  . 
Pure  Polash  . 
Borax      .    . 

Arsenic     ,     . 

No. 
Sand  .  .  . 
Cerusse  .  . 
Potaaii  .  . 
Borax  .  . 
Arsenic     .     . 

Topaz. 
Very  white  paste  . 
Gl«se  of  aatimoDy 
Purple  of  CaKtua  . 


I 

i 
I 


4056 
6300 
2154 
276 
12 


3600 
8508 
1260 
360 
12 


Rook  CrystaJ  . 

Miniutn    .     ■  . 

Potash     .     .  . 

Borax      .     .  . 

Arsenic   .     .  . 

No.  4. 

Rook  Crystal  . 

Cerussc   .     .  . 

Potash     .     .  . 

Borax     .    .  . 


3056 

1944 
216 


8508 
1260 


Paste 3456 

Oxide  of  iron  (Saffivn  of 
Mara 36 
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Emerald. 
Paste     ......  4608 

Green  oiide  of  pure  cop- 

per 42 

Oxide  of  chrome  ...         2 

SiFFHIHK. 

Paste 4608 

Oxide  of  coba't     ...       68 

This  mixlure  should  be  oare- 
fully  heated  in  a  Messian  cruci- 
ble, and  remain  30  hours  in  the 
fire. 

Amethyst. 
Paste    .... 
Oxide  of  manganese 
Oxide  of  cobalt    . 
Purple  of  Cassius . 
RuflT. 

It  oiten  happens  that  the  mix- 
ture for  topai  givea  only  an 
opaque  mafs,  in  thin  plates  of  a 


red  colour.  One  part  of  &m 
substanne  and  8  parts  of  paSe 
fuzed  for  30  hours,  yield  a  yel- 
low crystal  paste,  fragments  of 
which,  fuzed  by  the  blow-pipe, 
give  the  liaest  possible  imitalioa 
of  rubies. 

Or, 

Paste 2880 

Oxide  of  manganese  .  TO 

form  rubies. 

Beryl,  or  Aqui  MiRiNA. 

Paste 3456 

Glass  of  antimony  .     .      24 
Oxide  of  cobalt  ...        J  J 

SyflllN  G«BNBT,  orCiH- 
BNCbBU. 

Paste S]i 

Glass  of  antimonjr      .     .  256 

Purple  of  Cassius .     .     .  2 

Oxide  of  manganese  .     .  Z 


Id  all  these  niixtares,  the  substances  should  be  mixed 
by  siftiog,  fused  very  carefully,  and  covled  very  slowly, 
being  left  on  the  fire  from  24  to  30  hours. 


i 
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On  the  Flexibility  and  Strength  of  Stones. 
An  lugenious  paper  by  Mr.  Tbeadgold,  on  the  /fftt** 
ibility  and  Strength  of  Stones,  has  lately  appeared  ia  the 
Philoaophical  Magazine.  In  making  his  experiments 
Mr.  T.  supported  the  piece  of  stone  at  each  end  upon 
iron  supports;  the  scale  for  the  weights  was  suspended 
from  the  middle  between  these  supports;  and  a  siikeo 
line  attached  to  the  middle,  moved  a  lever  index,  which 
multiplied  the  depression  so  as  to  render  a  very  small 
quantity  visible.  The  scale  and  its  apparatus  weighed  ten 
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pounds  ;  the  weights  used  were  cubical  pieces  of  iron  cast 
on  purpose,  weighing  ten  pounds  each.  The  weight  ia 
the  scale  was  increased  by  lOlbs.  ata  time  laid  on  as  softly 
as  possible,  and  the  index  was  always  allowed  to  become 
stationary,  before  another  addition  was  made  to  the  weight. 
The  time  elapsed  before  tbe  index  became  stationary  was 
not  observed,  but  it  always  increased  sensibly  towards 
the  end  of  the  experiment. 

A  piece  of  white  statuary  marble  of  a  very  r^ular 
texture,  free  from  veins,  or  other  apparent  defects,  was 
tried  at  three  different  lengths ;  the  short  specimens  were 
fragments  of  the  long  one.  The  piece  was  not  perfectly 
uniform  in  breadth  and  depth,  but  the  dimensions  at  the 
places  of  fracture  are  given ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
marble  was  2,706,  and  it  absorbed  ly'^o  of  its  weight  in 
water. 


DiBfEncebe-^-i 
tween  liie  >-  ^q  " 
supports    ) 

Distance  be-^  .     , 
tweeii  the>.     .j' 
support...) 

Distance  be.  1  .    . 
tween  the  C'""''- 
mipporU    \ 

Depth     ..f,075 

Depth 1,08 

Depth 1,075 

Breadth..  J, 076 

Breadth    ..1,05 

Breadth..  1,075 

Weiehl 

OepressioTi 

Weiphl 

Depreasion 

Weight 

ion 

Depression 

loB, 

.02  in. 

iOlt 

.005  in. 

not  sensible 

20 

.046 

20 

.01 

20 

.006  in. 

30 

.06 

30 

.012 

30 

.01 

40 

.08 

40 

.015 

40 

.012 

60 

Broke 

60 

.017 

60 

.016 

60 

.02 

70 

.02 

70 

.021 

90 

.026 

80 

.026 

100 

.027 

90 

.03 

110 

.03 

100 

.035 

120 

.034 

110 

broke 

ISO 

.037 
and  broke 

Tbere  ia  some  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  Porf^neE 
stone  used  in  London ;  the  best  and  strongest  kind  ia  of 
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a  browner  colour  than  the  rest.  The  specimen  with 
which  the  following  experiments  were  made,  was  of  the 
brown  varietj,  and  of  a  regular  textare,  withoat  appa- 
rent defect.  The  length  between  the  supports  was  24 
inches,  the  breadth  S  inches,  and  the  depth  1.46  inch. 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  stone  was  1.119,  and  it  ab- 
sorbed -J^  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Weight  10  lbs.    Depression  01  inch 

,      20        —  —  015 

30        _  _  02 

80        —  —  022 

40-^  —  025 

60        —  ^  0275 

70        —  —  03 

.       80        —  —  032 

90        _  _  086 

100       —  '  —  037  and  broke. 

I'he  next  trial  was  made  with  a  pieceof  white  siliceous 
sandstone  from  Lord  Keith's  quarry,  at  Long  Annet.  l\$ 
specific  gravity  was  2.212  and  it  absorbed  s^^^  of  its 
weight  in  water.  The  texture  regular  with  small  scales 
of  niica  distributed  through  it.  The  distance  between  the 
supports  was  18  inches;  the  breadth  1.45  inch,  and  the 
depth  L625incb. 

Weight  20  lbs.    Depression  016  inch. 
30        —        -^        02 

« 

40     —     —     oga 

so  ^  —  026 

60  —  ^  03 

70  —  —  038 

80  —  —  046 

90  -^  ^  06 

98  >—  •«-  broIfKS.     . 


Dry  Hoi. 
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The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  experiments 
on  the  lateral  strength  of  stones,  in  which  the  flexure 
was  not  ascertained.  With  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
Long  Annet  ones,  they  were  laid  with  their  natural  beds 
horisontaUy. 


KIND  OF  S-TONE. 

Dist.be- 

Supporls 

Brwdllj 

iDcbPS. 

Depth 
Inebes 

W(.  IbEt 

broke  the 
I>iece. 

Cub._Foot, 

Dundee  Stone .... 
Craigleith  Stone    .  . 
Hailes  Stone    .... 
Long  Annet  Stone    . 
Do.  another  specimen 
Portland  Stone  .  .  . 
Bath  Stone 

H  in 

14 

14 

9 

7 
12 

6.6 

1.45 
1.66 

1.6 
1.66 

414tb 
137 
133 
166 
233 
270 
68 

163.811 
147.6 
134.6 
138.26 

1.626 
1.66 
2,07 
1.0 

1.46 
1.66 
1.56 
1.0 

132 
123.4 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  Dundee  stone  was  3.6S1, 
and  it  absorbed  only  -j^,-  of  its  weight  of  water;  of  the 
Craigleith  stone  2.362;  it  absorbed  ^-j  of  its  weight  of 
water. — It  should  be  observed,  that  the  Dundee  stone 
was  from  the  Mylne  field  quarry,  near  Dundee,  and  that 
the  specimen  in  the  above  experiment  was  superior  both 
in  fineness,  texture,  and  density,  to  the  kind  usually  ob- 
tained from  that  quarry. 


Dry  Rot. 
Colonel  Gibbs  of  the  United  States,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  reason  why  the  dry  rot  is  so  much  more  frequent 
DOW  than  it  was  formerly,  is,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  consumption  of  wood  during  the  last  century  for 
wood  and  architectural  purposes,  all  the  old  wood  haa 
been  consumed,  and  nothing  i«  now  left  for  these  pur- 
poses but  comparatively  yonng  wood,  in  which  the 
alburnum   bears    a   much    greater    proportion    to    the 
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heart  than  in  old  trees.  Several  ships  built  at  Boa- 
ton  have  been  salted  or  filled  id  between  tbe  timbers 
'  wilb  salt  while  on  the  stocks,  and  after  tbe  lapse  of  ten  or 
•en  years,  the  timbers  have,  in  every  case,  been  found 
>rfectly  sound.  A  large  ship,  which  had  been  salted 
I  (fourteen  years  old)  re<jutred  repairs,  new  decks,  and 
\  Dew  iron  work.  On  examining  her,  the  result  was,  that 
[  the  timber  and  plank  were  found  completely  soand  id 
I  every  part.  A  vessel  of  500  tons  required  500  bushels  of 
[  Bait,  and,  two  years,  after  being  built,  100  bushels  were 
I  added  to  gU  up  the  space  of  the  dissolved  salt. — j^meri- 
I  can  Journal  of  Sciences,  ^c. 


On  the  Veniilaiion  of  Mines. 
Dr.  M.  Sweeny   has  published  some  observations  on 
[  Thomson's  Annals,  concerning  the  Ventilation  of  Mines, 
I  irbich  are  deserving  attention.     He   remarks    that,   al- 
I  though    the    safety  lamp  of  Sir    Humphry   Davy  ba» 
I  enabled   the  miners  to  descend   into  an  explosive  atmo- 
I  ■pbere  with  impunity,  yet  when   we  reflect  that  only  a 
1  wire  gauze,  liable  to  various  accidents,  screens  so  many 
from  destruction,   we  must  admit  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  nox- 
ious gas.     He  therefore   proposes  blowing  engiites  for 
tbe  ventilation  of  mines.     The  water  escaping  from  the 
crevices  of  a  mine  could  be  conducted  by  pipes  to  supply 
these  engines  ;  tbe  air  extracted  could  be  conveyed  from 
them  up  the  shafts  by  tubes,  and  atmospheric  air  would 
descend  to  occupy  its  place.     In  this  way,  even  carbonic 
acid  gas  may  be  got  out.     It  is  well  known  that  gas  can 
be  got  out  of  a  mine  by  a  tube  communicating  with  the 
under  valve  of  a  large   bellows ;   but  if  by  the  act  of 
getting  out  the  gas  we  could  raise  the   water  out   of  the 
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mine,  it  would  be  a  inalter  of  some  importance.  It  mayboj 
thus  accomplished  :  the  mine  tube  coming  from  thevalvefl 
of  the  bellows  should  divide  into  a  number  of  brancheaj 
each  branch  near  its  commencement  being  furnished  withX 
a  cock.     We  will  suppose  that  the  tube  coming  from  ihsjM 
,'  bellows  divides  into  three  branches;  and  for  the  sake  of '1 
perspicuity  shall  call  what  conveys*off  the  gas,  tube,  and' a 
what  conveys  of  the  water,  pipe.     If  there  be  an  air-tight  ■■ 
box  or  cistern,  placed  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the  m 
water,   in  Ihe  mine,  furnished    with  a  pipe  descending  I 
from  its  bottom  into  the  water  below,  it  is  evident,  that  I 
if  we  exhaust  the  air  out  of  this  cistern,  the  water    wilt  ■ 
descend  up  the  pipe  and  will  fill  the  cistern,  and  may  h&m 
prevented  from  returning  by  valves  placed  in  the  pipe:  by  ■ 
this  plan  we  get  the  water  up  one  lift.     Now  to  get  it  up  I 
a  second,  the  cistern  should  be  provided  with  a  valve  fl 
on  its  top,  opening  upwards;  when  this  valve  is  filled  up,  ^ 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  cistern,  will  force  it  up  a  second  similar  pipe  (which 
runs  through  the  water  from  near  its  bottom)  to  a  second 
similar  cistern,  placed  about  30  feet  from  above  the  bottom 
of  the  first,  provided  an  exhaustion  is  taking  place  in  the 
second  cistern.     By  this  process  the  water  may  be  raised 
from  the  second  cistern  to  the  third,  and  from  the  third 
to  the  fourth,  and  so  on  to  any  height. 

The  means  of  exhausting  the  cisternsof  air  now  remains  to 
he  explained.  We  suppose  the  large  bellows  to  beat  work, 
and  that  the  cocks  of  all  the  branches  of  the  main  tube, 
coming  from  the  valve  of  the  bellows,  are  shut,  except 
the  cock  of  the  first  branch.  The  first  branch  descends 
down  to  the  top  of  the  first  cistern;  the  exhaustion  by  - 
means  of  the  bellows  takes  place  through  this  branch, 
ccnset)uenlly  the  water  rises  to  fill  the  first  cistern.  Wheo 
this  cistern  is  full,  the  cock  of  the  first  branch  is  shut,  and  " 
■     3  o 
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that  of  the  second  branch  (which  descends  down  to  the  top^ 
of  the  second  cistern)  is  opened:  of  course  an  exhaustion 
takes  place,  and  the  water  rises  from  the  first  to  fill  the 
second  cistern,  the  valve  on  the  top  of  the  first  cistern 
beingpulled  up  to  allow  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  when 
the  cock  of  the  second  branch  is  shut,  and  that  of  the 
third  opened,  the  water  can  be  made  to  rise  from  the 
second  cistern  in  like  manner  to  fill  the  third  above  it, 
and  so  on«  Water  raised  from  a  mine;  or  any  other 
water,  provided  there  be  some  tube,  m£^y  be  employed 
for  forcing  gas  from  a  mine,  by  a  contrivance  which  Dr. 
M«  Sweeny  has  explained,  by  the  assistance  of  plates,  to 
which  those  who  desire  more  minute  information  will  of 
course  refer. 


FRANCE. 


Society  of  National  Industry. 

At  a  late  general  meeting  of  this  society,  the  prizes 
proposed  for  Ihis  year  were  distributed. 

A  prize  of  1,200  francs  was  presented  to  M.  Cheve- 
nard,  and  1,000  francs  to  M.  Galteaux  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  carpets.  Gold  medals  were  also 
awarded  to  M.  M.  Apperl,  of  Paris,  and]  Quinlon  of 
Bourdeaux,  for  their  plans  for  the  preservation  of  food. 

The  following  new  prizes  were  proposed :  2,500  francs 
for  a  machine  to  polish  optical  glasses ;  to  be  decided 
in  1821.  1,200  francs'  for  the  manufacture  of  barsoi 
copper  for  the  use  of  gold  wire-drawers  ;  to  be  decided 
in  1822.  A  prize  of  3,000  francs  for  the  manufacturje^^pf 
paper  from  mulberry  leaves  ;  to  be  awarded*  ia  1824»       , 
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Nevs  Boat,  or  Bateau  Rolant. 

A  boat  of  a  new  construction  has  lately  beeu  exhibited 
at  Paris;  the  author  of  this  ingenious cootcivaQce  wished 
to  prove  that  by  this  machine  we  may  with  equal  ease  ride 
on  land  and  navigate  in  water  without  the  aid  of  wind  or 
oars,  and  the  motions  of  both  elements  are  neither  inler- 
rupted  nor  the  velocity  impeded.  The  whole  secret  lies 
in  the  moving  power  which  makes  it  act,  and  remains 
constantly  the  same,  except  that  the  hinder  wheel  be- 
comes the  rudder  when  the  boat  is  in  the  water.  You 
may  go  with  the  wind  favourable  or  against  yon  ;  tack, 
ascend  or  descend  a  river  at  pleasure;  the  author  asserts 
that,  in  calm  weather,  it  would  be  possible  to  cross  the 
channel  rapidly,  without  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  any 
boat.  Trials  of  this  boat  has  beeu  made  at  Paris.  After 
having  proceeded  for  some  time  on  the  Seine,  the  inventor 
landed  in  his  boat  opposite  the  Quay  d'Onay,  and  ma- 
king his  land  apparatus  act,  he  rolled  the  boat  to  the 
School  of  Natation,  which  was  the  end  of  his  expedition. 


Consumption  of  Smoke. 
It  appears  that  a  paper  on  the  consumption  of  smoke, 
written  by  M.  dela  Stire,  vras  published  in  the  Memoirt 
of  the  Roijal  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1686,  and  that  the 
method  was  invented  by  a  Mr.  Dalesme.  The  smoke 
and  flame  were  caused  to  descend  by  a  tube  through.  I 
burning  charcoal,  whereby  they  were  entirely  consumed. 
See  ParK.S's  patent  in  the  present  Number. 


Academy  of  Sciences. 

This  academy  has  proposed  a  prize  of  30O  francs,  to 
be  awarded  in  1822,  for  the  best  account  of  the  following 
subject.     To   follow  the  dev«Iopement  of  the  triton  or 
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aquatic  salamander  through  its  difiTerent  stages,  from  th^ 
egg  to  the  perfect  animal,  and  to  describe  the  cbange 
which  it  undergoes  interiorly,  principally  in  respect  to 
its  osteology,  and  the  distribution  of  its  vessels. 

The  Society  of  Medicine  of  Paris  have  reproposed  the 
question,  **  Can  the  existence  of  Idiopathic  fever  be 
doubted  ?"  The  prize  for  a  satisfactory  answer  is  a  gold 
medal,  or  300  francs.  The  memoirs  are  to  be  written 
either  in  Latin  or  French. 


Expedition  qf  Discovery. 
The  discovery  ship  Urania,  under  the  direction  of 
Capt  Frbycinet,  was  wrecked  in  February  last,  by 
striking  against  a  submarine  rock  near  the  Falkland 
Islands.  All  the  crew^  and  all  the  papers  and  objects 
acquired  during  the  expedition  were  fortunately  saved. 
M.  Freycinet  has,  no  doubt,  arrived  ere  this  in  France, 
and  we  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  publica* 
tion  of  the  account  of  his  voyage.  His  magnetical  ob- 
servations will,  we  understand,  be  particularly  valuable. 


DENMARK. 


Galvanism  and  Magnetism. 

There  has  appeared  in  the  Bihliotheque  Universelldy  for 
August,  and  subsequently  in  the  Literary  Gazette^  in 
London,  a  curious  paper  entitled.  Experiments  on  the  In- 
fluence  of  the  Voltaic  Pile  upon  the  Magnetic  NeedlCy  by 
Mr.  J.  Chr.  OasTEDa  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  We  can  do  little  more, 
however,  than  call  our  reader's  attention  io  this  paper, 
and  to  the  Addition  of  the  Editor^  also  published  in  the 
Literary  Gazette.    The  Editor  of  the  BibUofhcque  Uni- 
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vernHte  observes,  that  he  has  had  occasion  to  repeat  most 
of  the  curious  experiments  of  Professor  Orsted  by  means 
of  the  powerful  voltaic  battery  of  Professor  De  La  RivF, 
consisting  of  380  pieces  of  plate,  six  inches  square.— 
Among  a  variety  of  other  experiments  he  stales,  that  by 
always  placing  the  conducting^  wire,  rerficaZZy,  but  al- 
ternately varying  two  circumsiilnces :  first,  the  relative 
position  of  the  voltaic  poles,  and  of  the  extremity  of 
the  v/'vc'e,  that  is  to  say,  making  those  poles  answer,  the 
positive  to  the  top  of  the  wire,  and  tlie  negative  to  the 
bottom,  and  placing,  in  each  of  these  positions,  the  wire, 
sometimes  to  the  east  and  sometimes  to  the  west  of  the 
south  extremity  of  the  needle ;  and  second,  repeating  the 
same  experiment,  upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
same  needle,  the  following  are  the  results : 

First  Series. 
The  positive  voltaic  pole  being  at  the  top,  and   the  n 
gative  at  the  hoitom,  the  conducting  wire  being  retaioec 
in  a  vertical  position. 

The  wire  being  brought  to  the  west 

of  the  south  pole, attracts  it. 

To  the  east  ...'....  repels  it. 
To  the  west  of  the  north  pole,  .  .  repels  i  t. 
To  the  east,        attracts  it. 

Second  Seriee. 
The  positive  pole  being  at  the  bottom  and  the  negatit 
at  the  top  of  the  wire: 

The  wire  being  brought  to  tfaejeesZ 

of  the  aouih  pole, repels  it. 

To  the  east attracts  il. 

To  the  west  of  the  north  pole,     .     .     attracts  it. 

To  the  east, repels  it. 

The  editor  adds,  every  attempt  to  form  a  system  o 
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this  insulated  discovery  vrould  seem  premature.  It  is  a 
great  fact,  which  will  perhaps  be  connected  with  others 
already  known,  or  hereatfter  to  be  discovered,  and  will 
multiply  the  relations  between  the  magnetic,  electric,  ca- 
lorific, and  luciferous  forces. — See  the  tables  of  Mr.  C. 
Jennings,  in  our  present  number. 


4Aeb  i^tentd  <SeaIel^  in  1820. 

To  Robert  Frith,  of  Salford,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, Dyer,  for  improYements  in.  the  method  of  dyeing 
and  printing  various  colours,  so  as  to  fix,  or  make  the 
same  permanent,  or  fast,  on  cottons,  linens,  silks,  mo- 
hair, worsted  and  woollens,  stjraw,  chip  and  Leghorn. — 
Sealed,  October  9th. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  William  Herrey,  of  Belper,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
Rope  Maker,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ropes  and  belts  by  machinery,  and  also  improve- 
ments in  the  said  machinery.—  Sealed,  October  12th. — 
Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Richard  Witty,  of  the  parish  of  Sculcoates,  in  the 
county  of  York,  Engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
pumps  of  various  constructions,  for  raising  and  convey- 
ing water  and  other  liquids,  and  also  methods  of  apply- 
ing a  certain  principle,  or  certain  principles  to  ships' 
pumps,  and  for  other  useful  purposes.  —  Sealed  16th 
October. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  William  Acraman  the  younger,  and  Daniel  Wade 
Acraman,  both  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  Iron  Manufactu- 
rers, for  certain  impro tents  in  the  process  of  forming 
the  materials  for  manufacturing  chains,  and  chain*cables. 
Sealed,  16th  October. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  James  Richard  Gilmour,  of  King-street,  Borough 
of  Southwark,  and  John  Bold,  of  Millpond  Bridge,  both 
in  the  county  of  Surry,,  Pimters,  for  certain  Improve- 
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ments  on  Printing  Presses — Sealed,  October  JOth.- 
months  for  Inrolment, 

To  Thomas  Priest,  of  Chigwell,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
Watch  and  Time-piece  Maimer,  for  a  new  and  additional 
movement  applied  to  a  watch,  to  enable  itto  be  wound  up 
by  the  pendant  knob,  without  any  detached  key  or  win- 
der.— Sealed , October  20th.— Two  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Joseph  Main,  of  Bagnio  Court,  Newgate-street,  in 
the  City  of  London,  Esq.  for  certain  improvements  on 
wheel  carriages. — Sealed, October  20th. — Six  months  for 
Inrolment. 

To  William  Taylor,  of  Wednesbury,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  Furnace-worker,  for  his  invention  of  an  im- 
proved furnace  for  the  smelting  of  iron  and  other  ores, — 
Sealed,  October  23rd. — Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  John  Birkinshaw,  of  Bealington  Iron  Works, 
Durham,  for  certain  improvements  in  the  manufacturing 
and  construction  of  a  wrought  or  malleable  iron  rail- 
road, or  way. — Sealed,  October  23rd. — Two  months  for 
Inrolment. 

To  Thompson  Pearson,  Ship  Builder,  South  Shields,  for 
an  improvement  on  rudders. — Sealed,  November  1st.— 
Two  months  for  Inrolment, 

To  Samuel  Wellman  Wright,  Upper  Kennington,  for 
an  improved  combination  in  machinery  for  making 
bricks  and  tiles. — Sealed,  Nov.  1st.— Six  months  for 
Inrolment. 

To  William    Swift  Torey,   of  Deeping,   St.  James's,  ' 
Lincoln,  Farmer,  for  certain  improvements  on  drills  to  be 
afBxed    to    ploughs.  —  Sealed,     November    1st. — ^Two 
months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Thomas  BonsorCrompton,  of  Tamworth,  Lancaster, 
for  an  improvement  in  drying  and  linisbing  of  paper 
by  certain  means  hitherto  unused  for  that  purpose. — 
Sealed,  November  Ist. — Six  mouths  for  Inrolment. 
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To  H^nrj  Leiiris  Lobeck»  of  To^er  Street,  ia  the 
City  of  London,  Merchant,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
process  of  making  yeast. — Sealed,  November  1st. — 
Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  Major  Peter  Hawker,  of  Long  Parish  House,  near 
Andover,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  for  a  machine,  instru- 
ment, or  apparatus^  to  assist  in  the  attainment  of  proper 
performance  on  the  piano  forte,  or  other  keyed  instru- 
ments.— Sealed,  November  lst.~Two  months  for  In- 
rolment. 

To  William  Carter,  of  St.  Anges  Circus,  Old  Street 
Road,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Printer,  for  certain 
improvements  in  steam  engines. — Sealed,  November  1st. 
— Six  months  for  Inrolment. 

To  J^mes  Ransom,  of  Ipswich,  in  the -county  of  Suf* 
folk,  and  Robert  Ransom,  of  Colchester,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  Iron  Founders,  for  an  improvement  upon  ah 
invention  for  which  the  said  James  Ransom  has  a  pa- 
tent,— June  1st.  1816,  for  certain  improvements  in 
ploughs. — Sealed  November  28th. — Six  months  for  In- 
rolment. 

END  OF  VOL.  I. 


ERRATA  TO  VOL.  I. 

Page  68,  line    1,  for  hatchways  read  hatches. 

72,  7,  for  there  is  dispersion,  read  there  is  no  disper- 

sion. 
154,         16,  for  Microscope,  read  Micrometer. 
139,  4  from  bottom,  for  Cap,  Stokes,  read  Cap.  Stacks 

191,         10,  for  Mr.  W.  Domford,  read  Mr.  &  Donkm. 
300,         14,  for  singularly y  read  similarly. 
302,         18,  for  metal  trunks,  read  metal  tanks. 
361,  1,  for  notion  read  motion, 

445,  3  from  bottom,  for  open  air,  read  open  sea. 
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